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Premium 
Calendar 


for 


1912 


consists of four large 
pictures in color, 
faithful reproduc- 
tions of Oil Paintings 
by Jos. Warren. 

Mr. Warren is famous 
for his pictures of Child 
Life, and we have 
secured four of his very 
best groups for this 
Calendar. 

The subjects are: — 


“The Family Doctor” 


“Gossips” 






“THE CONC 


Every picture is full of life and interest. 
natural, just such as you have seen in children at play. Everyone will find keen 
There is no printed matter on them. 


enjoyment in possessing these pictures. 











“The Concert” 
“Christmas Eve” 


They may be framed, making a beautiful set for nursery decoration. 


Sent to any address for 
10c in coin, or U. S. Stamps 
10 Wool Soap Wrappers 
Trade-Mark end of one Swift’s Premium Oleomar- 
garine Carton 
Parchment Circle in top of a jar of Swift's 
Premium Sliced Bacon 
One Tag from Swift’s Premium Milk Fed Chicken 
(In Canada, 10c extra on account of duty). 





Calendars may also be secured from The Hamilton 
Corporation, New York City, for 10 Hamilton Bonds. 


Hamilton Coupons are packed with 
Swift’s Pride Soap 
Swift’s Pride Cleanser 
Swift’s Pride Washing Powder 
Swift’s Borax Soap 
Swift’s Naphtha Soap 
Swift’s White Laundry Soap 


and many reliable products of other manufacturers. 


Swift's Premium Hams and Bacon 


are always to be depended upon for excellence and are most economical from the standpoint of 


quality and satisfaction. When you write for a Calendar address— 
Swift & Company, 4112 Packers’ Avenue, Chicago. 


The attitudes and expressions are 
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ERT” —One of the four beautiful pictures. Copyright, 1911 by Swift & Company. i 
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The absolute reliability of Sapolio means a lot to careful housekeepers. Other 
cleaners may, but you know Sapolio will do it—and economically, too. 
It Cleans, Scours, Polishes every time. Cleans almost everything. 


WORKS WITHOUT WASTE. 


Don't fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 
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tion at the White House, 
social and legislative affairs 
at Washington start off 
with a snap, presaging a 
brilliant and effective sea- 
son. The formal greetings 
of the early days of the 
session: ‘‘How’s the folks?” 
“How’s business?” “How’s 
politics out your way?” 
and “How’s this for weath- 
er?”’ are now lost in serious 
legislative comment or the amenities of 
social gaieties. 

Washington never had such a balmy 
December. It wasn’t an Indian summer, or 
even a lingering autumn—the air of gentle 
spring itself pervaded the Capital city dur- 
ing the Christmas month. This may have 
had something to do with the equanimity 
of the opening days of the session. 


* * * 


NTEREST seemed to center about the 

thirty-four investigations which have 
utilized hitherto unused rooms in the office 
buildings of the Senate and House. It is 
a dull day now when there are not a dozen 
investigations in progress at the same 
time. The dramatic features of these 


a N Ye ” 
BERISY’ Joo Mitchell Chapple 


inquisitions have abated, and the public’s 
appetite for “thrillers” has been appeased. 

The aggregate cost of these investiga- 
tions will represent a budget well up in 
the millions. In one investigation more 
than thirty thousand dollars was expended 
for the printing of the testimony, but it 
is generally felt that the gain is more than 
commensurate with the cost. 

The red cords that open the doors of 
the Supreme Court room are steadily 
swinging to and fro admitting visitors to 
the chamber where the highest tribunal 
in the land wrestles with knotty consti- 
tutional eddies in the ebb and flow of the 
legislative tide. eae 

* * * 


R Sew Sherwood veteran pension bill was 
the curtain raiser on the House cal- 
endar. There was a lassitude in the 
opening days of Congress particularly 
noticeable in the delay of the urgent defic- 
iency bill, which is usually disposed of 


before the holidays. The tunnel to the 
Capitol in the House Office Building was 
little used during the bright, sunshiny 
days, for the vigorous work under way in 
the committee rooms made every stretch 
of fresh air visible. Besides, they were 
“waiting for the auto wagon.” 


(561) 
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The anxious faces which characterized 
the Republican members, who last year 
held the chairmanships of important com- 
mittees have been replaced by the strained 
countenances of their Democratic suc- 
cessors, who realize what their responsi- 
bilities mean with a presidential election 
looming up in the near future. The leaders 
and candidates for the coming presidential 
campaign will likely be brought forward 
before Congress adjourns and many are 


REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM SULZER 
Of New York, father of the Sulzer resolution, which 
brought about the abrogation of the 
Russian treaty of 1832 


waiting in dark rooms with ‘developers’ 
to bring out the high lights and shadows 
of their individual candidates. 


* * * 


yen the President’s message abro- 
gating the Russian treaty of 1832 


was sent in to the Senate, there was just 
a tremor of war apprehension in Wall 
Street, but Wall Street, always impressible, 
is over-sensitive nowadays and in the 
progress of events it takes more than a 
passage-at-arms in diplomatic fencing to 
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create anything like a real war feeling. 
International complications. are cleared 
up under the limelight of world journal- 
ism, which quickly throws the radiance 
of publicity upon the least suspicion of 
intrigue or pretence. 

The message went to the Senate after 
a conference with the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and after careful consideration 
by the cabinet in executive session. The 
care which the president took in modifying 
the Sulzer resolution in order that no pos- 
sible offence could be given to the Russian 
nation was an indication of what may be 
done with cautious procedure. 

January first was indicated as the date 
for the abrogation, and then a question 
arose as to which January first was official, 
for the New Year in Russia occurs thirteen 
days later than ours, since we use the 
Gregorian calendar, and they the Old 
Style, which most of the nations have long 
since abandoned. This question was 
settled, however, by the prompt action 
of the Senate on date of December 19, 
1911. 

In the State Department, where the 
official envelopes were being tied with a 
flutter of blue ribbons, there seemed’ to be 
no fear that Russia would misunderstand 
or rush at hasty conclusions. In the great 
peace pact of Portsmouth, the genius of 
Count DeWitte demonstrated the tremen- 
dous brain power of the Slav, surpassing 
that of the Oriental from a diplomatic 
standpoint. No one can deny the astute- 
ness of Russian diplomatists, and none 
doubted that Russia would clearly com- 
prehend the situation. In many ways the 
great Russian empire is similar to the 
United States in the matter of agricul- 
tural and business development. While 
living under conditions which have ob- 
tained for centuries, many laws and prac- 
tices have changed radically during the 
past two decades, and a great many mis- 
taken ideas prevail concerning Russia. 

All the questions involved in the abro- 
gation discussion revert to an agreement 
made when the world was much younger 
and harsher in its tolerance of racial and 
religious prejudices. The simple point 
insisted on by the United States was that 
an American citizen was entitled to the 
same treatment as a Roman citizen in 
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ancient times—that his passport as an 
American citizen should be sufficient to 
give him equal rights with his fellow- 
Americans wherever he might go, no matter 
what his race or creed. 

It is recognized quite generally that no 
foreign nation has been more friendly to 
the United States than Russia. It was 
from Russia that we obtained important 
help during the struggle for independence; 
it was Russia from whom we secured 
Alaska, and Russia who remained friendly 
to the Union throughout the Civil War, 
when we most needed active allies. There 
are also some fifty million dollars in trade 
carried on between the two countries, and 
in view of all these facts care should be 
and has been taken not to disturb the old 
friendly relations or forget the old-time 


benefits. 
A SPANISH diplomat was listening to 
a group of men in the New Willard 
lobby as they discussed the Panama 
Canal. “It’s going to be ready in 1915,” 
explained the man from San Francisco, 
who did most of the talking, ‘and the 
exposition we will have would stir the 
blood of even old Seville.” The Spanish 
gallant shrugged his shoulders. “Oh, 
you Americans!’’ he laughed; and as he 
lit a cigarette. he told of the Hispano- 
American exposition to be held in 1914 in 
honor of the completion of the Alfonso 
XIII Canal, now being constructed to 
straighten and deepen the Guadalquivir, 
between the ocean and the ancient port of 
Seville, which now admits vessels drawing 
only twenty-five feet of water at most. 

In the Sixteenth Century, when sea- 
going ships seldom exceeded a few hun- 
dred tons, and even the great Spanish 
galleons and men-of-war were much 
more impressive above the waterline than 
in effective tonnage, Seville almost 
monopolized the European carrying trade 
with Spanish-America, even Barcelona 
enjoying but a minor share of that great 
Spanish monopoly. 

Now she purposes to win her share of 
it back by the legitimate methods of 
municipal improvement and superior abil- 
ity to meet the needs and tastes of the 
people of the Spanish-American Repub- 


* * * 
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lics, and also to retain and increase her 
business with the rest of the world. 
Every American will heartily welcome 


the exploitation of what must be the most 
interesting and important of modern 


expositions, at which Spain will exhibit 

not only treasures of her storied past, and 

the charms of her grand old city of Seville, 

but her modern improvements, her varied 

and still invaluable natural resources, 

and her hospitality and courtesy to old 
* 


wa SE a 
PROF. CARL STASNY 
Instructor at the New England Conservatory of Music, 
who recently visited the musical shrines of Europe, an 
article concerning which is published in this issue of 
the NATIONAL 


allies and old foes—all, we jtrust, turning 
their back upon the past, and joining with 
loyalty and courage in the peaceful 
rivalries of agricultural, industrial, artis- 
tic and commercial progress. 


* * * 


yu printing presses reel out books 

and newspapers, giving information 
and details concerning every known sub- 
ject in the world, it would seem as though 
the peace propaganda would find its most 
effective champion in the common desire 
of relieving the nations of the tremendous 
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waste and extravagance in armament and 
armored vessels. Uncle Sam is looked up 
to as the common sense mediator, most 
active in checking this extravagant con- 
test, and is winning an unfading glory 
by the attempts to eliminate the possi- 
bilities of war. 

When Francis W. Hirst, editor of the 
London Economist, was in Washington, 
he¥insisted that one of the two most 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
One of the first Americans to interest himself in the 
propaganda of the world’s universal peace 


trying evils of today was the waste of 
money in wars and armaments. Diseases, 
he insisted, could be overthrown by ap- 
plying sanitary reforms and various reme- 
dies, and science was doing its part; and 
now the growing sentiment for plain, 
common sense in reference to war prob- 
lems is finding favor among nations. 
From 1897 to 1907 the naval expendi- 
tures of England increased in the army 
from twenty-two million pounds ($107,- 
000,000) to thirty-one million pounds 
($150,859,500) while the military expenses 
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increased. more than ten million pounds 
($48,665,000) per annum. These figures 
are startling even in casual observation 
and if this vast amount of capital can be 
diverted from the preparation of armament 
and battleships for the cyclonic devasta- 
tion of modern battle, to say nothing of 
the lives and limbs of men, the productive 
power of the world would be augmented. 

The sheriff-like premier of England 
insists that the more you relieve 
the burdens of the people in time 
of peace the greater will be their 
strength when the hour of peril 
comes, which would seem the re- 
verse of the old maxim, “in time 
of peace prepare for war.” 

Many of our prominent English 
cousins believe that the world will 
some day remember with gratitude 
the splendid efforts of the American 
government in the cause of peace 
as exemplifying the loftiest aims 
of all the great nations. This was 
essentially the sentiment of the 
Lord Chancellor of England, who 
recalled the pertinacity of those 
American statesmen who pressed 
for the commercial freedom of 
the seas, ever since the days when 
Benjamin Franklin made his famous 
treaty with Frederick the Great. 
This in itself was proof that the 
germ of the peace idea pervaded 
the genius of Franklin, even though 
in Revolutionary days he did 
more to secure funds for the 
struggling American colonists than 
any of his associates. 

* * * 

i es force at work upon the 

plans for lighting the shipways 
of the Panama Canal began work last 
April, and have already nearly com- 
pleted the survey and clearing of all 
points to be occupied, or deprived 
of obstructions; and have also begun 
the construction of range-light towers 
and beacons. The scheme has’ for 
its main features side-lights illuminated 
by electricity or acetylene gas which will 
line the canal on either side about a mile 
apart, and range-lights on the longer 
tangents or sections of the Canal where 
a straight course must be kept for some 
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distance. Similar tower-beacons and il- 
luminated buoys, consuming acetylene 
gas, will mark the deep water course to be 
followed in the great Gatun Lake, and 
through other channels. 

The great artifical lake will soon become 
a feature of the Canal zone, and cover, 
perhaps for centuries to come, rivers and 
trails which have been associated with 
some of the most interesting and earliest 
events of American history. 

* _ * * 

A NOVEL description of an optimist 

was given recently by a Congress- 
man who had suffered an onslaught of 
popular protest in “appeals” from his 
district. He insisted that an optimist was 
a man who could make “nice, sweet, pink 
lemonade out of the yellow, sour things 
called ‘lemons’ that have been handed 
him.” 

“That,” he said, with a grimace, “is 
what I call an optimist.” May it not 
also be true, as one of his companions 
suggested, that some of the sweetest 
things in life owe much of their attractive- 
ness to the sub-acid, aromatic influence 
of this same sour “lemon” which is so 
frequently “handed”’ political leaders. 

The joke was repeated in the presence 
of an attache of a foreign delegation, who 
thought it so good that he wanted to 
pass it on, but he failed to catch the full 
significance of the phrase “handed a 
lemon,’ so he changed the expression 
to “making nice, sweet, pink lemonade 
out of yellow addled eggs thrown at him, 
you know,” and when there was a smile 
he retorted hastily, “Oh—perhaps I’ve 
got the yellow eggs broke?” 


* bad * 


HE custom of “‘lifting” a brother Con- 

gressman’s bills without sanction or 
permission has resulted in a warm dis- 
cussion concerning the ethics of legisla- 
tion. In newspaper work, novel writing 
or any other strenuous employment, the 
appropriation or use of another man’s 
words or ideas entitles him to credit and 
legal protection. Not so, however, in 
the legislative hopper. If one man fails 
to have a resolution or bill passed, another 
takes it up, transferring such paragraphs 
and clauses or ideas as he wishes, without 
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credit, and labeling the result with his 
name in such a way as to secure full and 
undisputed possession. 

The only question considered is ‘Will 
it pass?” for if it does not pass, it repre- 
sents only so much white paper snugly 
tucked away in pigeon-holes—until the 
advent of the next legislator whose incli- 
nation runs to fathering bills. The 
pigeon-holes’and crypt at the capitol are 
filled with documents suggestive of the 
faded hopes of many an enthusiastic 
Congressman whose bill failed to “get 














MISS HENRIETTA CROSMAN 


Who made her latest success starring in ‘The 
Real Thing”’ 


by” and is ready for the appropriation of 
another ambitious legislator. 
* * * 


Ts increasing importance of the 
Philippine hat industry is not only 
beginning to be a feature of American 
importations, but threatens to bring 
into our discussion of summer headwear 
trade designations of woven tiles which 
appal the artistic discerner of hot-weather 
fashions. Fancy comparing notes on the 
respective attractions of a “Baliwag” 
bamboo, and a “Pulilan” of more open 
weave; or attempting to explain that a 
“Prototan” or “Kalasaio” lays over both 
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irascible acquaintance that his 





MME. GEORGETTE*LEBLANC MAETER- 
LINCK 





The wife of the Belgian” mystic, who has just 
reached America, where she will sing at 
the Boston Opera House 


“Panama” is made of “Buntal’’ fibre, 
and hails from Baliwag, like your own 
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from the superior fineness of its Buri 
palm-fibre, or attempting to convince an 
fine 
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plebeian bamboo. And yet, if the Con- 
sular Reports are to be trusted we are 
not unlikely to “get mixed up,” with just 
such trade nomenclature. 
* * * 
ig was long after office hours when I 
dropped in at the Navy Department. 
The annual report had been issued, reveal- 
ing a year of efficient activity in this de- 
partment. The lights were blazing brightly 
while Secretary Meyer, Captain Andrews, 
and a number of the naval officers were 
grouped about a small modef of the battle- 
ship “Maine,” which had been made in 
careful detail, after being raised, and 
brought to the secretary’s room. It has 
been formally declared by the board sent 
to investigate the wreck of the United 
States ironclad “Maine,” recently laid 
bare within the great caisson built around 
her in Havana harbor, that she was de- 
stroyed by the explosion of a mine, loaded 
with low-grade explosives, which broke 
through the hull and exploded the maga- 
zines of the Maine, demolishing the vessel 
and most of her crew. There does not ap- 
pear to be any means of tracing the crime 
to its perpetrators. - The “Maine” will now 
be floated and will probably find a peaceful 
grave “‘off-soundings” in the blue Atlantic. 
* * * 
RECOMMENDATION that has 
come before the people year by year 
in the Presidential message is that of a 
new parcels post tariff and schedule of 
services. Last summer the President 
wrote a letter to the Farmers’ National 
Congress strongly commending the propo- 
sition in connection with the postal savings 
banks. Again he endorsed the suggestion 
of the department recommending the 
limited parcels post on rural routes, and 
Congress will be asked for legislation 
permitting the Postmaster General to 
make the experiment during the coming 
year. ' 

The proposition of a general parcels 
post will be among the first considered 
at the coming session of Congress, also 
that fuller efficiency of the rural free 
delivery force be secured. From pillar 
to post, as the saying is, these questions 
have been driven until now they. seem 
likely to become important and regular 
features of American postal service. 
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Y friend, W. H. Carr, the other day 

in Washington shattered one of my 
cherished scientific beliefs that an atom 
was the finite homogeneous, indestructible 
and most minute body in the wonderful 
scheme of creation, and best represented 
by a period. He says 
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tent to estimate the number of solid ulti- 
mate atoms, in iron, coal, marble, editors, 
politicians and other “animate and inani- 
mate matter,” have had to take a census 
as it were of the floating population of 
impish, swiftly moving electrons, and can 





that it is now held 
that it is itself a 
composite body built 
of exceedingly min- 
ute and active whirls 
or vortices, which 
scientific people call 
electrons, which are 
continually revolving 
with extraordinary 
rapidity on their 
axes, and circling the 
center of gravity of 
the atom, as the 
planets turn ia daily 
revolution and circle 
about the sun, so 
that the simple atom 
may be compared to 
a tiny replica of the 
solar system, but 
with a perfect bliz- 
zard of whirling, 
gyrating planets. 
MaybelI am alittle 
off on my compari- 
son, but the idea of 
metamorphosing my 
old friend, the mod- 
est, minute solid 
atom, into a mael- 
strom of beneficent 
or fiendish activity 
sets the head in a 
whirl for an instant, 
and hereafter no 





stock will be taken in _— 


anything quiescent, 
serene, stodgy or 
solid, anyhow. 

Mr. Carr went on to say that these 
electrons, revolving with frightful velocity, 
had all the characteristics of matter, and 
indeed are matter, and that “knowing the 
velocity with which they move, it is easy 
to calculate the energy of each atom.” It 
appears also that the quiet, scholarly men, 
whom we have devoutly believed were con- 











DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT 


President Emeritus of Harvard University, who is convalescing from an operation 


recently performed in Ceylon 


now ‘calculate just about how many there 
are at work in a cubic inch of matter. 

He further stated that ‘‘we stand amazed 
at the gigantic force locked up in matter 
of all kinds, organic and inorganic—a force 
which many scientists believe will be avail- 
able for the man of the future,’”’ in other 
words that the tremendous force of gun- 
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powder, nitro-glycerine and other high 
explosives are only forerunners of equally 
potent if less destructive agencies, which 
in God’s good time will lessen and bless 
the labors of mankind. 

Fortunately for the comparative dura- 
bility of matter, these electrons, although 
shot off in a vacuum, with about two- 
thirds the velocity of the sun’s light, are, 
in our atmosphere, slow in disintegration, 
although all matter is by turns built up 
and perishes in one form to reappear in 


MISS LAURA SCHLEY BURLESON 
Daughter of Representative Burleson of Texas, who 
this winter makes her debut to Washington society 


another.. Radium, whose intense effect 
on matter is the world’s wonder of chem- 
istry, is an exception to the general rule 
of comparatively slow radiation, and with 
most substances man must discover means 
to hasten and increase this destructive 
radiation of electrons, to add to his present 
resources. Thus iron oxidizes slowly, like 
a decaying house, radium like a confla- 
gration, but in both cases the aggregate 
amount of heat given out is the same, 
but is more intense in the case of radium. 

The field of conjecture and of hope for 
the future, opened by even a partial 
conception of these truths, should give 
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us hope of the millennium of peace and 
prosperity, which the race has looked 
forward to for so many generations. 

It is well that atoms are not the dead, 
inert things that our slow brains have 
considered them, but instinct with the 
force and life with which the Father of 
all has apparently dowered the least atom 
of his numberless creations. 

Perhaps the same principles that make 
the coal dust of a mine, the fiery deaths of 
hundreds of miners, will be almost univer- 
sally applied to the consumption of coal 
in steam boilers, and wherever extreme 
heat with economical consumption is 
required. The farmer will realize that 
the radiation of electrons from his poorly 
sheltered stock in keeping up their vital 
heat should now be given to making milk, 
meat, wool, and other profitable matter, and 
will also keep himself well clothed, fed and 
equipped for work which his predecessors 
failed in doing because human thews and 
sinews were worn out by hardship, expo- 
sure and hopeless effort. 

Perhaps men will some time learn that 
this energy of matter, applied by a free 
and enterprising people, is the real basis 
of national wealth and solvency, and not 
the mere possession of an infinitesimal 
quantity of the gold and silver present 
in the land and sea. 


* * * 


Sion is an almost startling analogy 
between the political situation in the 
United States and Canada. The recent 
campaign developed a number of new 
leaders, among them Mr. W. F. Maclean, 
the owner of the Toronto World, who led 
the opposition to reciprocity in the 
province of Ontario, which gave a ma- 
jority of fifty-nine against the Laurier 
government. It is said that Mr. Mac- 
lean could have been one of the principal 
members of the Borden cabinet, which 
would have enabled him to put into effect 
the theories that he has taught for some 
thirty years past, if he had surrendered 
a part of his independence. 

Mr. Maclean’s editorials in the World 
indicate his power and force. He is a 
strong advocate of progressive legislation 
and has created a political body upon 
independent lines that is steadily gaining 








FROM THE CAST OF “EVERYWOMAN” 
Vice Youth Truth Everywoman Modesty Nobody Passion 














EVERYWOMAN, WITH HER COMPANIONS, YOUTH, BEAUTY AND MODESTY, IS ATTRACTED 
BY SIR FLATTERY. SCENE FROM “EVERYWOMAN,” WALTER BROWNE'S 
MODERN MORALITY PLAY, WHICH HAS BEEN PRODUCED 
WITH GREAT SUCCESS BY H. W. SAVAGE 
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prestige in Canadian affairs. Mr. Mac- 
lean is a newspaper man, as was his father 
before him, and during almost every 
year of his life his hands and his pen have 
been devoted to newspaper work. Now 
with the ripened experience of sixty 
years owning the Toronto World, and it 
is said a thousand acres of land near 
Toronto, he stands out as one of the most 
picturesque figures in Canadian life. 
He is one of the most widely quoted 
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will always be an affinity of interest on 
both sides of the line, and a similarity 
in the development of issues and new 
ideas. 

Newspaper men are especially gratified 
at the power and influence of Mr. Maclean 
and certain other prominent Canadian 
journalists. In this respect they show a 
decided divergence from English ideas 
and the adoption of American tendencies 
where newspapers wield a more direct 











BATTLE GROUND CEMETERY, JUST ONE ACRE IN EXTENT, WHERE UNION SOLDIERS 
WHO LOST THEIR LIVES AT BATTLE OF FORT STEVENS ARE BURIED 


A sketch concerning a memorial to be erected on the battle ground will be found in this issue of the National 


authorities on Canadian affairs, and his 
virile criticism of American topics strikes 
at the root of matters. It is felt across 
the border that he will become a leader 
of the Progressive or Insurgent move- 
ment, which will repeat in Canada the 
political evolutions of the United States. 
The problems before both countries prom- 
ise to develop many strong men both 
north and south of the boundary, and 
while the proposition of annexation has 
never been seriously considered, there 


and powerful influence in public affairs 
than in England. 


* * * 
A STRIKING story related by Presi- 
dent Lincoln to Senator Chauncey 
Depew emphasizes the keen sense of 
humor possessed by the Great Emanci- 
pator. 

President Lincoln told young Depew 
of the time when the Confederate cruiser 
‘““Merrimac,”’ the first iron-clad, had come 
out from Norfolk and sunk the United 
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States frigate “Congress” and ‘“Cumber- 
land” with the loss of many gallant 
officers and men. There was consterna- 
tion in those cities along the Atlantic 
Coast whose harbors were not fortified, 
for they believed that the “Merrimac” 
would bombard them, one after another, 
causing great destruction and demanding 
vast indemnities. 

In his quaint way the President told a 
story. ‘One day,” he said, “there filed 
into this room about fifty gentlemen from 
New York. They said that the harbor was 
unprotected, that if this formidable vessel 
came to their docks the city would be 
at its mercy; that the destruction of prop- 
erty would be incalculable and the de- 
mands made to save their property by 
giving indemnities would tax the resources 
of the citizens of New York. They said, 
‘We have subscribed liberally for the 
government loans. We have taken the 
bonds as you have issued them, and in 
that way we have helped to sustain the 





MR. CHAS. DAY 
Author of the book “Industrial Plants” 


credit of the government. We are now 
here to demand that all the resources 
at your command shall be placed in the 
harbor of New York for our protection.’ 
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“T looked them over a few minutes. 
Every one of them had on a Prince Albert 
coat and a handsome vest and top hat, 








MR. JAMES DUNNE 


Who for many years has handled the news business at 
the station of the Northwestern{railway, Chicago 


and had the general appearance of solid 
prosperity. 

“The spokesman, before I had an oppor- 
tunity to reply, said, ‘Mr. President, I 
want to add one thing more. This Com- 
mittee represents most of the wealth of 
our city. This gentleman here is worth 
so many millions of dollars, this one so 
many millions, and this one so many 
millions, and this one represents so many 
millions in his business and the extended 
credit of so many millions,’ until I was 
aghast at the evidence of such wealth, 
of which I had never dreamed. 

‘ “Then I remarked, ‘Well, gentlemen, 
the treasury is empty, our credit impaired, 
and we have other places to protect as 
best we can besides New York. We have 
all our fleet which has not been destroyed 
watching this iron-clad, but if I was a 
member of your committee and I had as 
much money as you say you have, and 
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was as ‘skeerd’ as you seem to be, I would 
go back to New York and find means of 
protecting myself.’”’ There was a twinkle 
in his eye as the President concluded and 
described the departure of his visitors. 


ANDREAS DIPPEL 
Manager of the Chicago Opera Company 


“They put on their top hats,” he said, 
“and walked out of the room with the 
same dignified solemnity with which they 
had entered.” 


* * * 


yu the cry of “back to the land” 
is being sounded in America from 
coast to coast and from lake to gulf, and 
the cost of land is steadily increasing, it 
is surprising to hear from England that 
land values there have steadily depre- 
ciated. 

A report made by the London Economisi 
on the growth of the assets of the United 
Kingdom shows that the aggregate wealth 
estimated in 1885 at $48,845,000,500 in- 
creased to $51,891,489,500 in 1895, $63,- 
434,694,000 in 1905 and $68,062,869,000 
in 1909. 

Land steadily depreciated from $8,229,- 
251,500 in 1885 to $6,326,450,000, or about 
twenty-five per cent, and farmers’ capital 
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from $2,530,580,000 to $1,693,542,000, or 
fully thirty-three per cent. All other 
interests have gained, notably in their 
order, capital invested abroad, other trade 
capital, firms, corporations, etc., mines, 
quarries, iron, gas and waterworks, canals, 
and other special industries; capital of 
war income, taxpayers, railways and 
furniture. 

On the whole, the cry of “back to the 
land” in England does not seem to have 
struck a popular chord of profit. What- 
ever the prosperity of our farmers, they 
will never become millionaires on farm 
profit, but they do have a home, call no 
man master, don’t need a trade union, 
live well, are respected and. respecting, 
and have no fear of being driven out of 
work. 

* * * 

— latest crop report of the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture shows the greatest 
values ever realized on corn, oats, barley, 
rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, rice and pota- 
toes, and a decided decrease in wheat, 
hay and tobacco. In every case the yield 
in bushels, tons and pounds fell below that 
of 1910 with the exception of flax, which 


{COUNT J. H. VON BERNSTORFF 
Who as German ambassador has made hosts of Ameri- 
can friends. The Kaiser recently appointed him in 
charge of German foreign affairs, a post that is'said 
to lead to the chanceilorship 








"NOW GIVE BUSINESS A CHANCE" 














UNCLE SAM—"HOLD ON BOYSI—NOW GIVE 'EM A CHANCE!!” 
_ Cartoon by Williams, suggested by ‘Now Give Business a Chance,” which appeared in the December National Magazine 
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failed to bring the high prices of last 
season. Hay appears to have fallen off 
nearly twenty-five per cent from the crop 


of last year. 
A REVIEW of the foreign commerce 
of the United States, based upon the 
statistics of the first ten months already 
compiled, indicates the export of two bil- 
lions of dollars, and the importation of 
commodities amounting to one and a 
half billions, about the same as last year, 
which was the highest record. 
Cotton, of course, stands highest on 
the list of exports, with shipments of over 
half a billion of dollars in value, exceeding 


* * * 





bh ADMIRAL R 
F THE TURKISH NAVY 


A young patti son who has been decorated by 
H. I. M. The Sultan 
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the combined value of iron and steel 
manufactures ($250,000,000) and meat and 
dairy products ($160,000,000). Bread- 
stuffs came third ($125,000,000); mineral 
oil and its products and copper about 
$100,000,000. Much sugar is imported to 
the amount of about four billion pounds, 
worth some $105,000,000; the next in 
prominence being chemicals and drugs 
($95,000,000), eight hundred million 
pounds of coffee ($84,000,000), hides and 
skins ($80,000,000), and so on. 

Our export trade is heaviest with Can- 
ada, Germany, Netherlands, Japan, Great 
Britain, Australia and Belgium; lesser 
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MR. KEITH VAWTER 


At the head of the Redpath-Vawter System of 
Chautauquas which have an important part in the 
recent developments of the West 


increases are noted in South America, 
Cuba and China; Japan, Egypt and some 
parts of Africa show increased imports. 

















MISS EMILY CALVIN BLAKE 
Author of ‘Marcia of the*Little Home” 
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GENERAL BERNARDOS REYES OF MEXICO 
At one time his country’s greatest military leader, who recently surrendered at Linarez 











pe VERY time I look upon a copy of 
Uncle Remus’ Magazine my mind re- 
verts to the kindly face of the late Joel 
Chandler Harris. Uncle Remus’ magazine 
was not to be a “hurry up affair,”’ said 
the late editor in his salutation, but a 
magazine with that touch of interest which 
characterized the verse and work of “Uncle 
Remus” himself. It was one of the first 
modern literary monthlies ever attempted 
in the South, and the periodical launching 
was christened with the in- 
imitable editorial chat of Joel 
Chandler Harris. In the midst 
of its splendid success the 
founder and editor passed 
away, but he had built better 
than he knew. His sons joined 
in pushing forward the work, 
and the magazine has contin- 
ued with the force and scope 
which was outlined in the 
initial number. 
Mr. Harris well said that 
“neighbor knowledge” was 
more important in some re- 
spects than most of the knowl- 
edge imparted in the schools. 
“There is a woeful lack of 
it,” he said, “in the North 
and East with respect to the 
South. The new South has © 
been largely educated in 
Northern and Eastern institu- 
tions, with a result that a 
high appreciation of all that 
is best and worthiest in those 
sections which is spread far- 
ther and wider than ever be- 
fore and is constantly growing 
in extent.” He pointed out 
that Northern knowledge of 
the South was then gained largely through 
commercial visits or a winter tour, and 
feeling that real Southern life should be 
known, he often declared his purpose 
of obliterating ignorance of this kind and 
promoting “neighbor-knowledge” between 
various sections. 
* * * 


[t ~was one of the first cabinet meetings 
held after the President’s return to 
Washington. The day was gloomy with- 
out; the rain beat a heavy tattoo against 
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the windows, while the cabinet discussed 
and deliberated within. Long after the 
usual hour the session continued, and 
though the President slipped out for"a 
moment to snatch a hurried luncheon, 
the other members of the great Council 
would not interrupt their examination 
of the great mass of papers on the table 
around which stand the nine high-backed 
chairs. There was a smouldering fire in 
the grate, and the heavy brass andirons 





THE LATE JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 
Founder of Uncle Remus’ Magazine. His quaint optimism and genial 
personality shone through the pages of his magazine and brought 
the attention of the whole country to the charm of the South 


glistened in the humid atmosphere as 
the finishing touches were given to the 
President’s message. 

This year President Taft followed the 
precedent established by Grover Cleve- 
land in confining most of his message to 
a single topic. Other messages, however, 
are to follow. The President has evolved 
a new record-breaking plan in the matter 
of messages from the White House. At 
one time he has seven distinct messages 
in mind. Some believed that these seven 
questions would be covered in the same 
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message, but it was decided to make 
separate messages of each, for the Presi- 
dent desires that the people read and 
become fully conversant with the sug- 
gestions he makes, and hereafter the 
messages will be divided into chapters, 
so to speak, clearly defining in each the 
presidential policies. 

‘ As a New Year’s budget, messages on 
foreign affairs, including arbitration with 














MISS MARGUERITE DRAPER 
Who is said to be the wealthest unmarried woman 


in Washington. At her debut Miss Draper wore 
astring of pearls, the gift of her royal godmother, 
Queen Margherita of Italy 


Great Britain and France; departmental 
routine, the report of the Stocks and 
Bonds Commission; the report of the 
Postal Commission on the parcels post 
proposition; conservation in Alaska and 
the general tariff situation were on the 
docket for specjal messages. 

The present administration has some- 
what clarified the executive function as 
far as messages are concerned. It is not 
only his duty but his privilege, as the 
President construes it, to suggest to Con- 
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gress matters calling for legislation and 
to inform the people plainly and fully 
on matters of national importance. It 
is a significant testimony to the in- 
creased interest taken by the plain people 
in matters hitherto left to the statesman 
and practical politician. 


* * * 


T first sound it seems a sort of foi- 
bidden title: “Bought and Paid For” 
is a weirdly commercialized name for 
a play. Without having heard it 
discussed pro or con, one is apt to be 
impressed with the idea that another 
business problem play has pushed itself 
on the boards. To be sure, one is promised 
something vigorous—for how else could 
George Broadhurst write a play?—but 
there is not in that account-book title 
the touch of poesy and fancy one asso- 
ciates with affairs in the playworld. 
Without even the melodic rag-time 
overture, the play starts off with a vivid 
glimpse of everyday life, which Broad- 
hurst can stage-picture with a master 
hand. There was Jimmie, who, perhaps 
not intended to be conspicuous in the 
original conception, soon finds his ways 
“at onct” winning with the audience. 
There is the sweet-voiced telephone girl, 
wooed and won by the wealthy magnate 
by the methods he employs to control a 
favorite stock on ’change. It seems almost 
prosaic, but a story of true love develops 
and lacks the eternal triangle of the other 
man or the other woman—a most refresh- 
ing respite from the Shawesque reign. 
Again the old saying is confirmed that 
the course of true love never runs smooth. 
The magnate in his own generous and 
hearty “Bet a million” way wins his wife 
as he would win a business proposition, 
and the only captive is Cupid himself. 
“Happy ever after” is broken in upon— 
perhaps a telephonic habit. The rift 
within the lute is drink, not mere whiskey 
but the inhibitory wine. John will not 
abandon his champagne, and in his cup 
he says and does things that make the 
audience want to throw him out the win- 
dow. The desire is intensified when at 
the climax he tells the little wife that he 
bought and paid for her. Here the aud:tor 
finds the motif and title of the play. 











This is too much for her woman’s honor 
and dignity, and she leaves his house and 
home. Although John is contritely sober 
and stubborn the “morning after,” Jimmie, 
the ubiquitous brother-in-law, is involved 
and loses his job, but he proves the real 
hero of the play, when by the use of the 
telephone message the complications are 
smoothed out and stubborn wills melt 
away in the sun of domestic bliss. 

In the second act, where the broker 

breathes his cruel words, there was a 
heated discussion in the orchestra circle. 
“Brute of a man!’”’—“Throw him out!”’— 
“Beast!’’—what anathema were hurled at 
John—drunken John. If George Broad- 
hurst in his conception only wanted to 
have the audience as well as the cast 
“speak their lines,’ he was successful. 
One can’t see the play without having an 
opinion that involuntarily he feels he 
must express to someone else near by 
and at once. A modest opinion will evoke 
a discussion that jogs along the aisle 
sideways like a rumor of war with Japan. 
After things began to wax hot, I retired 
to the cool of the smoking room, leaving 
the case in the hands of the stout lady 
with the lorgnette, whose meek little 
husband sat demurely by her side and 
had nothing to say—but the way he 
blinked his eyes indicated he was thinking 
hard. 
The play has a wholesome effect— 
despite its titl—and makes a man more 
considerate in understanding how little 
things may result in big domestic calami- 
ties, and the women—well, that second 
act is hard to tolerate, but the lass and 
wife is apt to press the arm of her own a 
little closer when she thinks of what 
might happen if “we” didn’t just under- 
stand. The audience seem to pass out 
with a manner expressive of the fee\ng 
that they had “bought and paid for’ 
seeing a rousing play. 

Mr. Broadhurst is to be congratulated 
in the new role he has struck in theatrical 
effects. His broad range of experience, 
sweeping from the prairies of Dakota to 
the glare of the Great White Way, has 
served to develop a playwright who 
handles business characters in a play 
in a business-like as well as a thoroughly 
artistic manner. 
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T plan to create a Federal Bureau 

of National Parks was the pre-eminent 
topic at the recent gathering of the Ameri- 
can Civic Association in Washington. 
Every phase of civic improvement seemed 
to have been considered, and the array of 
distinguished speakers, including Secretary 
Fisher of the Interior Department, made 
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CARDINAL WILLIAM H. O’CONNELL 
Archbishop of Boston. One of the three American 
prelates selected by the Pope as a member of the 

Sacred College 





the proceedings a most interesting sym- 
posium of city development discussion. 
Experts and business men brought for- 
ward many interesting experiences in city 
improvements, and Major William V. 
Judson of the District of Columbia gave 
an address on “Washington, the Model 
City,” and demonstrated his subject to 
be of national interest. 
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The American Civic Association has 
done most effective work in arousing the 
citizens of all parts of the country to the 
necessity of promoting the beauty and 
convenience of the municipal property of 
these home towns. The membership 
includes many thousands, and the affili- 
ated societies in the United States and 
Canada comprise powerful organizations 
that will work wonders in re-constructing 
and beautifying American cities. Under 
the direction of the energetic secretary, 
Mr. Richard B. Watrous, work has been 




































LEWIS PENWELL 
President of the Northwest Development League 
which planned the special train of Western governors 
who have been touring the East 


planned on broad and national lines that 
might be a valuable suggestion for a 
Federal Park Bureau. 


* * * 


A* aftermath Christmas story was re- 
lated by a Congressman returning 
from an old-fashioned dinner on Cape 
Cod. He described the turkey, the sage 
dressing, turnips, onions and the other 
vegetables and then came the dessert. 
The good lady of the house, he said, had 
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made two kinds of pie. One was apple 
and the other mince, and she was afraid 
that when the guests came to pie there 
might be a mistake in choosing. So 
she marked them “T. M.” 

“What,” she was asked, “does this 
‘T. M.’ mean? How can you distinguish 
them?” 

“Well,” she said with a contented smile, 
“one means ‘Tis mince’ and the other 
‘*Tain’t mince’.”” 

The Congressman was about to explain 
that he took a little of both, when some- 
one rudely interrupted with the query, 
“Did you finish the dinner with nuts— 
chestnuts?” 

The cloak room group was not silent 
for some moments, but chuckled risibly. 


* * * 





"THE special train of Western governors 

who visited cities of the East to carry 
the gospel of the West was an event of 
national importance. The governors came 
in their top hats and open card-cases 
and were dined from Chicago to New 
York and back on the four thousand-mile 
trip. The train was designed as a feature 
for the Land Show held in St. Paul by 
the Northwest Development League, which 
is the largest commercial club in the 
world, and comprises all the commercial 
organizations and business men in the 
States of Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington. 

To get six or eight governors together 
for three weeks and to carry them through 
twenty-one cities for a day or less at 
each place is something of a feat. James H. 
Brady, former governor of Idaho, is given 
credit for this idea, although he says it 
would not have been possible except for 
L. W. Hill, president of the Great Northern 
Railroad. 

One of the purposes of the Northwest 
Development League is to bring people 
into the Northwestern states. It is not 
the aim to take all the people from the 
East to the Northwest and make farmers 
of them, although it is felt that those 
who do come will best serve the country 
by engaging in farm work. The league 
has no desire to remove paying, contented 
men from positions in the Central West 
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and East and to place them on farms 
where they will have difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing a tractor from a harrow, but 
if men have a desire to seek independence 
and health where so many others have 
found it—on Western farms—then the 
business men of the Northwest want their 
lands investigated. 

Thousands of American farmers are 
going to Canada each year; as many as 
two thousand have been known to go 
through St. Paul in a single week. These 
are the men the Northwest Development 
League wants to hold for this country. 
They have a large contract which requires 
large plans. For president, the business 
men who organized the league in Helena 
only last May, elected a man of large 
interests, Lewis Penwell, one of the largest 
land owners in Montana. He owns so 
many sheep he can’t count them, but he 
does know he has six hundred dogs to 
manage his sheep. 

The land show was a great success, for 
it was not run for any one individual. It 
was a co-operative affair at which no 
money was sought to be made. But it 
is not on the land show that the league 
depends for its success. Permanent ex- 
hibits of the products of the Northwest 
will be maintained in Chicago, New 
York, St. Paul and other large centers 
where immigrants and tourists cannot fail 
to see them. 

Maps of the Northwest in all the school- 
rooms of the country and booklets of 
facts about the various states will also 
be used. The league has nothing to sell, 
but prospects obtained will be turned 
over to commercial organizations in the 
states in which the possible immigrant 
shows most interest. 


* * * 


f XPERTS at the Agricultural Depart- 

ment are making a life study of the 
mosquito as Agassiz did of the frog. 
Since the startling discoveries in Cuba 
that mosquitoes were not only a nuisance, 
but the conveyers of malaria, the mosquito 
question has become one of pre-eminent 
hygienic importance. and the good house- 
wife’s dread of the singing insects in 
ancient times is justified. Dampness 
breeds mosquitoes, and the extensive 
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draining of swamp-lands has resulted not 
only in relief from the terrors of the 
mosquito, but incidentally it has added 
millions of acres to the land area of the 
country in reclaimed and inexhaustibly 
fertile lands. 

The great salt marshes of New Jersey 
and Louisiana are being reclaimed and 
turned into arable and tillable land. 
Open pools and ditches where stagnant 
water accumulates are being eliminated, 
and the theory of “an ounce of preven- 
tion is better than a pound of cure” is once 
more recognized and practically applied. 
One half a bottle of water will breed thou- 
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THE WESTERN GOVERNORS ON THEIR 
EASTERN TOUR 


sands of ngosquitoes, and an instance is 
recorded where a veritable plague was 
traced to empty beer bottles being left 
in a back yard during the summer and 
allowed to fill with water. In Panama 
not so much water as could be held in 
the palm of the hand is permitted to 
stagnate, for it has been proven that 
mosquitoes cannot be bred except in 
standing water. 

Gold fish have been declared the most 
vigorous enemy of the mosquito, and a 
large number are being brought in from 
Hawaii and Brazil to do‘ valiant battle 
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against disease-breeding larvae and insects. 

In Texas they still adhere to the plan of 
mustering squadrons of insect-eating bats 
to kill mosquitoes, and in these days of 
lightning-flashed information and sanitary 
exploitation, the mosquito may as well 
understand he must go. 


* * * 


A* Topeka, Kansas, the message was 

briefly given at the station to drive 
to the Capital office, where the intent was 
to callon Mr. Arthur Capper. We started 





ARTHUR CAPPER 
Publisher of the Capper publications and prominently 
mentioned for the governorship 6 Kansas 


at once, and soon drew up before the 
green-tinted dome of the State House. 
“The Capitol,” was tersely announced by 
the fuzzy-faced driver. “I wanted to go 
to Arthur Capper’s office,” I protested. 

“Well,” he said with a significant grin, 
“T guess we’re around a little early. He 
ain’t governor yet.” 

The error is looked upon as prophetic 
of what is to follow, for Arthur Capper of 
the Daily Capital is likely to be a nominee 
for governor of Kansas, and when he takes 
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his seat at the state capitol, he won’t 
have to move his desk more than a square. 

In the Daily Capital headquarters are 
printed a string of publications, almost 
equal in number to those of Lord Alfred 
Harmsworth of England. Arthur Capper 
has built up an institution, the fame of 
which extends far beyond the boundaries 
of the Sunflower State. He came to 
Topeka as a printer boy and opened up 
a small job office there, with a real 
Kansas ambition. From that humble 
beginning, by earnest and forceful work 
characteristic of the man, he has fairly 
blanketed Kansas and the surrounding 
southwestern states with his publications, 
agricultural and otherwise. The Topeka 
Daily Capital is the daily spokesman, while 
a number of popular and influential farm 
papers fill up publications dated every 
week and month. 

The wide, beautiful streets of Topeka are 
boulevarded and handsomely paved, and 
the surrounding hills and moorlands 
present a different view than some gen- 
eral impressions of the plains of Kansas. 
The Sante Fe Railroad has its headquarters 
here, employing many thousands of men, 
with offices occupying two very large 
buildings. It was here that work on the 
great Topeka transcontinental railroad 
was begun and carried through. The 
home of Halliday, one of the early pioneers 
in this project, adjoined the offices where 
Capper’s publishing house is now located. 


* * * 


MAY seacoast towns from Eastport, 

Maine, on the Atlantic to Seattle 
and Tacoma on the Pacific have reclaimed 
large tracts of tidal lands. The Agricul- 
tural Department has recently called 
attention to the fact that the failure to 
reclaim these lands is oftentimes due to 
lack of co-operation among the land 
owners, who do not realize that unless 
preventative measures are taken, many 
of the marshes will settle after they have 
been diked and drained and thus leave 
the work only half-completed. Unre- 
claimed lands worth one dollar to twenty 
dollars per acre are soon transformed into 
arable areas worth more than one hundred 
dollars per acre, but the cost of reclama- 
tion is often under-estimated and success 
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would be oftener assured if proper auto- 
matic sluices and drainage ditches had 
been wisely provided when the work was 
first begun. 

The good old saying that “there never 
can be any more land created,” long the 
proverb and argument of the real estate 
dealer, is being challenged in these magi- 
cal days of industrial marvels. Land is 
actually being made by the reclamation 
of tidal flats that have hitherto belonged 
to the seas. The now valuable tidewater 
flats of Tacoma and Seattle, and even 
the aristocratic “Back Bay” in good old 
Boston town, are the results of “making 
more land’ where the salt seas once 
surged. 


* * * 


Resort suffragists in the United . 


States are elated over President Taft’s 
reiterated expression of his belief that 
American women have the unqualified 
right of voting ‘‘as soon as they want to.” 
These words would seem to indicate that 
the question is one for women to settle 
themselves. The fact is often recalled 
that William Howard Taft at the age of 
sixteen chose “‘Women’s Suffrage” as the 
title of his graduation essay. The manu- 
script of this startling oration is said to 
be preserved, but the author insists that 
no one could adequately describe the 
unction with which it was delivered. He 
has always been an advocate of woman’s 
right to vote, and makes no secret of the 
fact that he agrees entirely and unre- 
servedly with the principle involved. His 
father, Judge Alonzo Taft, also believed 
in the ballot for women. 

The President does not apprehend that 
the votes of women will make any dif- 
ference in the political complexion of the 
country, but he does prophesy that the 
influence of women in exercising the 
elective privilege would have a potent 
influence for the betterment of political 
conditions. He points out the fact that 
in states where woman’s suffrage has 
been tried, no one would be so daring or 
imprudent as to pronounce it a failure. 

* * * 


HERE have been many ups and downs 


in the magical development of Kan- 
sas, dating back to the grasshopper days 
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and through several years of drouth. 
Today Kansas farms have come into their 
own with a succession of bumper crops and 
good prices, and with an area of agricul- 
tural land second to few other states. 
Many notable national figures have 
come from Kansas, and in the Capitol 
the portraits of the various Kansas gov- 
ernors make an interesting study. Gover- 





MRS. J. B. BAYNE 
Formerly Miss Olga Roosevelt, prominent in Washing- 
ton society and a cousin of Colonel Roosevelt 


nor Crawford, the only living ex-governor 
of Kansas, looks down serenely upon a 
company of men who have been familiar 
figures in national history. In the same 
environment is also the home of Senator 
Charles Curtis, whose career has evoked 
such admiration among his home friends. 
He was born at Topeka and went to school 
there. When he had completed the educa- 
tion he had made a hustle for, he first swung 
out his shingle in Topeka, and now every- 
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body in Kansas seems to know him. He 
is a neighbor and close friend of both 
Arthur Capper of the Capital and Frank 
McLennon of the Journal, the editors of 
Topeka’s leading papers. The Senator 
is busy speaking at county fairs, pioneer 
picnics and old soldiers’ reunions during 
the autumn months, and his enthusiasm 
- and optimism on the subject of Kansas 
was so infectious that the wayfaring editor 


So IN 





HAMILTON ‘CLUB QUARTET OF CHICAGO 
Which entertained President Taft on his 
~ tecent Western trip 


from Bostog stood ready to join the 
chorus and Shout with all the force con- 
tained in a lusty pair of lungs for the 
Sunflower State. 

* co * 


S another presidential campaign ap- 
proaches, thé’political clubs through- 
out the country are beginning to clean up 
and refit their headquarters, where men 
of the same political faith and belief can 
gather together and talk things over. The 
Hamilton Club of Chicago, long one of 
the largest Republican organizations in 
the West, has now for the first time in 
its history a quartet, which consists of 
Messrs. George W. Mason, Samuel A. 
Harper, Penniston Wright, and William G. 
Clark. 
When President Taft arrived in Chicago 
the Hamilton Club Quartet greeted him 
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with songs that touched his heart. As 
the President laid the cornerstone of the 
new quarters of the Hamilton Club 
building, the quartet sang through 
megaphones from a fire escape across the 
street, entertaining the President while 
he was busy with his trowel—figuratively 
speaking. 

At noon that day the President was 
the guest of honor at a luncheon given 
by the club. Nearly a thousand of 
Chicago’s leading business men were 
present, and the parody sung by the 
quartet to the music of “The Elfman,” 
created a sensation among the audience: 











LIEUTENANT JOHN W. TIMMONS, U.S.N. 
The new naval aid by appointment of the President. 
Lieutenant Timmons is the son-in-law of former 
Vice-President Fairbanks 


I met our genial President, 
Down on the floor below. 

I asked him why he was so great, 
And what had made him grow? 


He slightly frowned, and with his eye 
He looked me through and through. 
He said “I’ve studied politics, 
And that is why I grew.” 


Between arduous business duties the 
members of the quartet are gathering 
notes for the construction of bits of song 
which shall hit off the individuality of 
guests of the club. The President was 
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delighted with the entertainment provided 
by the quartet and it is said that on the 
homeward train he was heard humming a 
measure or two from the charming melody 
which floated to him through megaphones 
from the Chicago fire escape. 


* * * 


MiiD-pay dining clubs are becoming 

popular in all parts of the country. 
Some of them are advertising clubs, 
some are called “Hungry Clubs,” as in 
Pittsburgh, and some the ‘Boosters,’ 
as in St. Joe. What could be more re- 
freshing than to stop at one of these 
noonday luncheons, meeting the fire and 
spirit of the town, and hearing an address 
by some visitor who is passing through? 
The noon-time luncheon club has become 
a habit among the business men of many 
cities, and when an assembly of men from 
all parts of a town will gather together— 
at a time when the average American is 
supposed to bolt a hasty luncheon and 
hasten back to his desk—and will listen to 
the message of the stranger who is passing 
that way, a cohesiveness and a good 
fellowship is indicated that augurs well 
in successful city building. 

The business interests of the country 
are the greatest factor in the conservation 
of the resources and revenues that are 
so vital to the individual. When you see 
men getting together from all parts. of 
town to talk over business subjects, even 
inviting competition for their own busi- 
ness in the interests of public welfare, it 
manifests a splendid public spirit. So 
let the good work go on. Let the dining 
clubs gather and listen to the orators, 
not depending upon the few weeks before 
election time to determine at the polls 
those questions which are every day of 
increasing importance to the individual. 


* * * 


ps the good old days the Boston Museum 
was established to compromise on 
New England prejudice against theaters. 
Patrons of the “museum” might drift 
into the playhouse, but of course they 
came primarily to see the museum 
curiosities. That did not seem so wicked 
as going straight to a theater. And 
now comes a new playhouse in Boston 
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christened “The Plymouth” and glorying 
in the name. All this calls to mind how 
the prejudice of the old days against 
the theater has passed away. To finda 
playhouse in Boston called the Plymouth 
is significant of a tolerance little dreamed 
of fifty years ago among the descendants of 
those who landed from the Mayflower. 
The new theater was opened in Septem- 
ber by Messrs. Liebler & Company with 
the Irish Players direct from the Abbey 





The popular manager of the new Plymouth Theatre in 
Boston 


theater of Dublin, and the engagement 
attracted widespread attention among 
lovers of the dramatic art. 

The opening was a dramatic triumph 
in Boston town, and the manager, 
Mr. Fred E. Wright, formerly with Mr. 
William Hodge, is to be heartily congratu- 
lated on the opening of this popular theater. 
Mr. Wright is!one whose experience runs 
the whole gamut of the theatrical profes- 
sion from the old time minstrel shows 
to Shakespearian repertoire. 

The new Plymouth Theater is located 
on Eliot Street, Boston, near where the 
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historic Hollis has so long held sway in 
high-class attractions. The theater is a 
marvel of simplicity, the furnishings are 
simple, but most impressive and artistic. 
The fact that the theater crowded to 
capacity can be entirely emptied of people 
in two minutes tells the story of its up- 
to-the-minute fireproof arrangement. 





MME. HAVENITH 


Wife of the new minister from Belgium and formerly 
Miss Helen Foulke of Washington, D. C. 


The boxes do not reach to the ceiling, 
but are entirely open, forming graceful 
horseshoe curves. The seats are all 
brought as close to the stage as possible, 
like a sort of family circle, and make the 
Plymouth just such a theater that one 
feels like attending with the family every 
week. The heating, ventilation and all 
those things that look to the comfort of 
the theatergoer have been carefully 
studied. 
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. Located just midway between Washing- 
ton Street and Park Square the theater is 
in the very center of “the Hub” and 
convenient for popular audiences. The 
opening night found an audience of 
seasoned first-nighters and the elite of. 
Boston playgoers. The subsequent com- 
ment evoked by the engagement of the 
Irish Players of Dublin, who began their 
American engagement here, indicates the 
character of Plymouth patrons in appre- 
ciation of high class drama. 

Under Mr. Wright’s management the 
permanent popularity of the Plymouth 
is assured. He seems to have a thorough 
comprehension of just what playgoers 
require of the theater these days, and 
the Plymouth will live up to the full 
significance and standard indicated by 
its name, for the rock on which New 
England forebears landed has been. vital 
in its suggestion of stability in everything 
associated with the name of Plymouth. 


* * * 


PSSING my surprise in talking with a 
conservative banker acquaintance the 
other day, to hear him say that he thought 
William Randolph Hearst a likely candi- 
date for the Presidency in 1912. He in- 
sisted that in spite of certain radical 
measures advocated, Hearst seemed to 
him more sane and conservative than any 
other candidate in the field. While the 
millionaire newspaper publisher may be 
ultra in his views, insisted this champion, 
he does draw the line of radical action, 
and in these days of “progressive” politics 
it seems as though each candidate were 
trying to out-progress the progressives in 
supporting measures that seem at least 
far distant in the natural evolution of 
events. 

The banker spoke seriously, and insisted 
that although he had never met Mr. Hearst, 
he felt that the situation pointed in the 
direction of the man who controls the 
powerful influence of the daily press in 
all the large cities extending from coast 
to coast. 

But again rises up the specter of Horace 
Greeley, fated to perish in spite of his 
years of immense influence, and the fact 
that no newspaper editor has ever yet 
been able to win presidential honors. 
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From Howard Chandler Christy's illustration of ‘An Old Sweetheart of Mine," 
one of the favorite poems of James Whitcomb Riley 

And I should be her lover forever and a day, 
And she my faithful sweetheart till the golden hair was gray; 
And we should be so ey 2 that when either’s lips were dumb 
They would not smile in Heaven till the other’s kiss had come. 
But—ah! my dream is broken by a step upon the stair, 
And the door is softly opened, and my wife is standing there! 
Yet with eagerness and rapture all my visions I resign 
To greet the living presence of that old sweetheart of mine. 


Used by special permission of the publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
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Lincoln Memorial 
By 
FRED L. FISHBACK 


and the 








N Tuesday, November 7, 1911, 
at Fort Stevens in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and only 
about four miles northwest 
of the Capitol itself, there 
was unveiled a rough stone 

which marks the spot where President 
Abraham Lincoln stood in order to 
watch the attack made by General Jubal 
A. Early and his forces on July 12, 1864, 
in their attempt to capture the city of 
Washington. That was the only time that 
a President of the United States, although 
commander-in-chief of the army and navy, 
has actually been under fire. It is felt 
by the Citizens’ Association having in 
charge the erection of this simple marker 
that this is the most appropriate site for 


the two million dollar memorial which 
Congress has authorized erected to the 
memory of Lincoln, because it marks the 
spot where he stood at that critical moment 
which Colonel John McElrey, in an ad- 
dress made at the unveiling of the stone, 
said was the moral turning point of the 
Rebellion. If General Early had been 
successful in his effort to take the capital 
of the natian, in all probability the South- 
ern Confederacy would have won with 
it the recognition of the countries of 
Europe. The soldiers of the North, while 
fighting for the preservation of the Union, 
always had on their hearts the capital of 
their country, and they fought that the 
government at Washington might live. 
It was the concrete object of their devotion. 





THE SPOT WHERE’ PRESIDENT LINCOLN VIEWED A BATTLE 
The depression in the foreground of this picture was formerly the cellar of a house which was taken by the 


Union forces. 


This cellar was used as a powder magazine during the battle of Fort Stevens. 


The 


house on this site belonged to Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas, a colored woman, who still lives within one 


hundred feet of her old home. 


She is known to the neighborhood as ‘‘Aunt Betty” 
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Although there is such a point as Fort 
Stevens on which the memorial to Lincoln 
could be erected, a spot closely associated 
with the life of Lincoln at a period so 
critical to the nation, the Fine Arts Com- 
mission has, very unwisely it seems to me, 
recommended that the memorial be located 
three-quarters of a mile west of the Wash- 
ington monument on a site which was a 





MRS. ELIZABETH TFOMAS (Aunt Betty) 
The colored woman whose home the Union forces 
seized, using the cellar as their magazine. She 
still lives within a stone’s throw of the 
spot on which Lincoln stood 


marsh all the time that Lincoln was Presi- 
dent and until the last few years. It isa 
spot which Lincoln never saw and which 
no one in his time could have dreamed 
would ever be anything but a swamp. It 
is only within the last few years that, by 
the construction of a retaining wall and 
the filling in of the section back of it with 
the sand and mud from the river channel, 
this former swamp has been turned into 
a park. 


FORT STEVENS AND THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL 


Few, however, are greatly surprised at 
the suggestion made by the Fine Arts 
Commission that the Lincoln Memorial 
be placed in this newly-made park on 
the distant river bank, far out of sight 
of the people and away from them, since 
that commission has recommended that 
one of the three large public buildings 
whose construction Congress has author- 
ized on the squares between Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Streets and Pennsylvania 
Avenue and B Street be erected south of 
B Street, actually on the Washington 
Monument grounds. 

That shaft to Washington is to many 
people the most beautiful structure in 
Washington, and our enjoyment of it 
depends upon the shaft standing abso- 
lutely alone. The members of the Fine 


‘Arts Commission, however, seem indiffer- 


ent to this fact, and seemingly the devel- 
opment of the Capitol-Washington monu- 
ment axis by the erection of a large public 
building on the monument grounds is of 
greater interest to them than the perpetua- 
tion of the Washington Monument in its 
full glory. Their mere suggestion that a 
large public building should be placed on 
the Washington Monument grounds to de- 
tract from the sublimity of that memorial 
to the Father of His Country would indi- 
cate a lack of appreciation of the best that 
the city possesses in the way of art. 
There are numerous objections to plac- 
ing the Lincoln Memorial at the far 
western edge of Potomac Park. In the 
first place, the ground is flat and low. In 
the second place, any memorial there 
would be overshadowed by the Washing- 
ton Monument, which, although three- 
quarters of a mile to the east on higher 
ground, would always with its great height 
and impressive outline dominate the entire 
landscape. The Lincoln Memorial, if 
placed on the bank of the Potemac, could 
only be considered by contrast with the 
monument to Washington. The great 
Lincoln stood alone, and any memorial 
to him should also. Moreover, the loca- 
tion proposed by the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion is inaccessible, being at least a mile 
and a quarter from the frequented part 
of the city and absolutely without street 
car facilities. This is of itself an insur- 
mountable objection, because Lincoln was 




















FORT STEVENS AND THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL 


more than any other man in the nation’s 
history the man of the people. Any 
memorial to him certainly should not be 
where it could be seen only by those of 
the city who have their automobiles to 
enable them to pass by it:in the summer 
evenings or by those visitors only who can 
afford to hire conveyances to take them to 
it. It should be where the common people 
whom Lincoln loved could behold it with- 
out expense at any time of the year. If 
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Arts Commission, means the destruction 
of many noble trees throughout the por- 
tion of the great mall between the Capitol 
and the Washington Monument itself. Any 
thoughtful person who is interested in the 
welfare of the city knows not only that its 
proper development requires that the mall 
should remain intact to conserve for the 
city that space and its beauty, but that 
future public buildings should be erected 
on the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue 





GROUP AT UNVEILING OF LINCOLN MEMORIAL 


(From left to righi) Lewis Kirk Brown, Co. H, Purnell Legion, Md. Vol. Inf.; Cewis Cass White, Color 

Sergt. 102d Pa. Vol. Inf.; Frank A. Baxter, Co. C, 125th N. Y. Vol. Inf.; C. B. Pettys, Co. H, 138th N. Y. 

Vol. Inf.; H. M. Gilman, Co. E, Ist N. Y. Vol. Inf. (not present at fight but member of brigade that was) : 
H. A. Dobson, Co. K, 11th Veteran Reserve Corps; G. R. Foss, Co. B, 16th Pa. Cavalry 


placed where the Fine Arts Commission 
recommend, the numerous visitors to 
Washington during the winter would not 
see it at all, for even the members of the 
Fine Arts Commission would not assert 
that the park by the river side is in winter 
anything but a bleak waste which people 
avoid. The Commission is bent, however, 
on the development of the so-called 
“Capitol -Washington Monument axis.” 
The continued development of this ‘‘axis,’’ 
according to the plan desired by the Fine 


and take the place of many old and small 
structures which now line that great thor- 
oughfare. In this way only can Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, which is used for inaugural 
parades and all great pageants, and which 
is really the Nation’s highway, be im- 
proved. The great mall which the Fine 
Arts Commission seeks to destroy should 
not be further encroached upon by the 
erection of public buildings, and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, which the Commission has 
not taken into account, is worthy of the 
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highest improvement that can be given 
to it by locating new government buildings 
upon its south side. 

If the Lincoln Monument should be 
placed at the western extremity of the mall, 
so far from the frequented portion of the 
city, the beaten path of travel and the 
track of tourists, it would fail of its object 
and never become truly a memorial at 
all, for a memorial is calculated to keep 
before us the name and the deeds of one 
who is gone. Certainly no one is honored 
in having what is considered as his memo- 
rial set down in an out-of-the-way place. 

Fortunately, the Fine Arts Commission 


PACE IMPLORA 








has not the final word on this important 
question. Its advice, however, has been 
asked by the Lincoln Memorial Commis- 
sion, whose recommendation to Congress 
regarding the location will in all proba- 
bility be followed, and there is the danger 
that the Lincoln Memorial Commission 
may be guided in its recomméndation to 
Congress by the opinions of the members 
of the Fine Arts Commission. As a matter 
of fact, those who love the Capital feel that 
almost any other open space in the city 
of Washington would be a better location 
for the memorial than the site which the 
Commission has recommended. 


PACE IMP@##rRA 


PZETTER it were to sit still by the sea, 
Loving somebody and satisfied; 
Better it were to grow babes on the knee, 
To anchor you down for all your days, 
Than wander and wander in all these ways, 
Land forgotten and love denied. 


Better sit still where born, I say, 
Wed one sweet woman and love her well, 
Laugh with your neighbors, live in their way, 


Be it ever so simple. 


The humbler the home 


The nobler, indeed, to bear your part. 

Love and be loved with all your heart, 

Drink. sweet waters and live in a spell, 
Share your delights and divide your tears; 

Love and be loved in the old east way, 



















Ere men knew madness and came to roam 
From the west to the east and the whole world wide— 
When they lived where their fathers lived and died— 
Lived and so loved for a thousand years. 


Better it were for the world, I say— 

Better, indeed, for man’s own good— 
That he should sit down where he was born, 
Be it land of sands or of oil and corn, 
Valley of poppies or bleak northland, 

White sea border or great black wood, 

Or bleak white winter or bland sweet May, 
Or city of smoke or plain of the sun, 
Than wander the world as I have done. 





—Heart Throbs, II. 


























Musical Shrines in Europe 


oY 
ARTHUR WILSON 








ICHARD STRAUSS has successfully 
combined a bulwark of defence 
against a curious world, and an 
inspiration for his new, the 

“Alpine,” symphony. His villa at Gar- 
misch, Bavaria, is nestled under a range of 
the Bavarian mountains, which surround 
him upon three sides. Here the composer 
has an estate of thirty acres, where he has 
hidden himself away in solitude into which 
no prying tourist may intrude, unless he is 
bidden. Here Strauss is ensconced in win- 
ter or summer, for the house is tenantable 
in cold weather, and he now purposes to 
withdraw from the exactions of the public 
life of a conductor, as far as possible, and 
devote himself te composition. 

The visitor hopeful of an interview, or 


OLD COURT THEATRE IN WEIMAR, WHERE THE DRAMAS OF GOETHE AND SCHILLER 


perchance a glimpse of the wizard of the 
orchestra, finds himself confronted by the 
wall which surrounds the grounds. There 
is a gate which is locked and without a 
keeper. No servant is to be trusted to the 
importunities and tempting bribes of 
American tourists. Instead, there is a 
card which bids those who seek admission 
to press a button that rings a bell at 
the house, and to give their names through 
the speaking tube. If these are recognized 
and the visitors are desired, the gate is 
unlocked by another electric wire, and the 
path leads the way to the house. 

Max Fiedler, conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and Carl Stasny, 
of the New England Conservatory, 
chanced to visit Garmisch at the same 


WERE PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME AND WHERE LISZT 
WAS CONDUCTOR FOR SEVERAL YEARS 
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time while sojourning in Europe, and 
learned something of the composer’s 
methods of work upon the new symphony 
which is now awaited with keen interest 
by every orchestral conductor. 

Strauss is an indefatigable mountain 
climber. In his knee breeches and stout 





DR. MAX FIEDLER 
Conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, who 
visited Richard Strauss at Garmisch while 
sojourning in Europe 


shoes, he will tramp over the sides and 
summits of these mountains by the day, 
jotting down in a note book the themes 
kindled in his imagination by the beauty 
and grandeur outspread before him. 
Thus he has found a “program” for his 
new piece at his very doors. There are 





MUSICAL SHRINES IN EUROPE 


to be but two movements. In the first 
he will portray the traveler’s ascent of the 
mountain, unfolding to his audience the 
increasing sweep of the valley below, as 
the greater height is gained, until at the 
top the splendor cf the view will burst 
upon the hearer through a _ gorgeous 
orchestral climax of tone. 

Now follows the descent. As the musical 
theorist would say, the themes used in the 
ascent are now “‘inverted,”’ that is, turned 
upside down, and there has been no 
composer since Beethoven more resourceful 
in inventing new forms into which to 
mould a theme, and new guises with which 
to embellish it. The second movement 





THE HOUSE WHERE RICHARD WAGNER 
LIVED FOR SIX YEARS (IN TRIEBSCHEN, 
NEAR LUCERNE) 


has been inspired by a view of adjacent 
mountains by night, with their peaks of 
snow and ice glistening in the moonlight. 
From the composer’s hints of it there will 
pervade it the eerie atmosphere of moun- 
tain spirits and fairy folk who hold carni- 
val in this mystical and enchanting scene. 

Mr. Stasny did not quit Garmisch until 
he had trained his camera upon the doc- 
tor, and once had caught the suspicion of 
a smile. 

* * * 

Weimar was next en route, where the 
pianist had spent several years in the 
early eighties as a pupil of Liszt. Of 
particular interest in this centennial year 
of Liszt’s birth is the museym of Lisztiana, 

















which is being collected at Weimar under 
the patronage of the Duke of Sachsen- 
Weimar by Peter Raabe, the young court 
conductor of the Weimar theater. Here 
is a copy of the first piano concerts in the 
handwriting of the imperious Princess 
Wittgenstein, to whose will Liszt bowed 
for those years in most things, even to 
accepting her criticism upon his compo- 
sitions, when he knew that of Wagner 
was the better. Here is to be found the 
complete correspondence of the Princess 
to Liszt with the exception of thirteen 
letters, which Princess Wittgenstein’s 
daughter has authorized Raabe to recover 





THE GRAVE OF LISZT IN BAYREUTH 


from a former pupil of Liszt, who she 
recently alleged had stolen them while 
at Weimar. 

There is a great amount.of unpublished 
music, principally for piano, various 
mementoes and personal effects, such 
as the locket which Liszt wore upon his 
watch chain together with a picture of 
Beethoven, and what is said to be a lock 
of his hair. 

The theater where Raabe now conducts 
is that which for the decade from 1849 
Liszt made the musical mecca of Germany. 
Here he was Wagner’s evangel, brought 
out his “Lohengrin” for its first perform- 
ance, and was the champion of others who 
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needed one. It was a brilliant company 
of creative minds in music and the arts, 
of singers and performers, which he drew 
about him here at these premieres, at the 
little theater at Weimar, and at the 
soirees at the Altenburg, where he and his 
princess held court. 

Of the pupils, Sofie Menter was ‘the 
most famed among the women and she 





A CHARACTERISTIC POSE OF 
RICHARD STRAUSS 


was also the master’s favorite. At her 
home near Munich she has the last letter 
written in Liszt’s own hand, the manu- 
script score of the “Faust” symphony, 
and various fine paintings of him. Mad- 
ame Menter was one of Liszt’s pupils 
to play at the week’s celebration of his 
centenary held in October, at the Hun- 
garian capital, Buda-Pesth. 
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At Euverdorf, near Kissingen, Germany, 
Mr. Stasny obtained in some respects the 
most interesting picture of all. Each 
morning there passed by a solemn proces- 
sion of geese who wended their way out 
to an adjacent pasture to feed, and at 
night returned, as they had gone, always 
deporting themselves with the utmost 
gravity. 

The flock was always in the care of a 
girl, who had only to walk behind them. 
The" few who, with their mistress, began 
the parade, immediately set up a vigorous 
squawking which summoned their com- 
rades to be up with their toilets made 
ready to fall into line. As the growing 
platoon came along, these took their 
places in the most decorous fashion, until 
when the outskirts of the town were 
reached, the flock had assumed the pro- 
portions of a small army. 

Arriving at the meadowland, about a 
mile distant, the geese fed and amused 
themselves for the day, without causing 
much annoyance or care for their herder. 
At twilight she would call and start them 


upon their homeward journey. Each 
goose knew the precise moment to turn 
off to find his own fireside and slippers, 
and the infantry dwindled by twos and 
threes until all were safely bestowed at 
home and their guardian’s work done for 
that day. 

Why might this not be a subject for 
a pastoral tone poem, an idyl? In the 
first movement one might portray the 
ever enlarging pageant of the geese, their 
morning cries of recognition and joy to 
their mates, their discourse en route, 
flavored by the badinage and pranks of 
the goslings, the grave and sententious 
comment of the ganders, the whole spiced 
by a feminine touch of gossip and slander. 

There would be the bucolic gambols 
upon the greensward, the song of the 
brook, of the birds and trees, and the 
sturdy carols of the geese at their noon 
repast. Returning, the themes used for 
the exodus might be inverted, and all end 
with the thinning numbers of the declining 
march and the waning day, as a Turkish 
patrol. 





GARMISCH, WHERE RICHARD STRAUSS NOW LIVES, ABOUT FIFTY MILES 
SOUTH OF MUNICH 
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A Great California Nature Writer 


CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 
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George Wharton James 














ERSONALLY I am not a 
sportsman and have no pleas- 
ure in hunting or fishing. I 
believe in the “ Universal 
Kinship” of man and all the 
lower animals. Hence, to me, 
to hunt and fish, merely for 
pleasure, is totally contrary 
to one of the fundamental 
principles of my life. But I 
cannot fail to recognize the 
fact that many noble men 
such as Theodore Roosevelt, Gifford Pin- 
chot, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, etc., differ 
from me in this matter. They hunt and 
fish and enjoy it. They believe in these 
sports and call them gentlemanly. They 
lay down rules which at least give the 
animals they hunt and the fishes they 
catch some chance for their lives, and they 
strongly oppose indiscriminate killing for 
mere killing’s sake. Hence, while I do not 
agree with them in their claim that they 
have-a “right” to hunt and fish, I do feel 
that if hunting and fishing are to be done 
at all, it is immeasurably better that they 
be done with some due regard to decency 
and humaneness. 

Foremost in the rank of those who have 
always fought to give the fishes and 
animals a “fighting chance” for their 
lives is Charles Frederick Holder, the 
subject of this sketch. 
books and his hundreds of newspaper and 
magazine articles he has kept this idea 
constantly before his readers. The fish 
‘thog” and the game “hog” have ever 
received scant grace at his hands, and all 


In his numerous ° 
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brutality and wanton butchery he has not 
only frowned down upon but has helped in 
the passage of laws to prevent. It is, how- 
ever, more particularly to his remarkable 
contributions to American literature in 
what .is called “nature writing” that I 
wish especially to call attention. 

There is no country in the world that 
has so remarkable environments for the 
production of “nature writers” as has 
California. It is a geographic, topo- 
graphic, climatic and scenic cosmos—a 
world in itself. Many times I have 
ventured the bold assertion that Cali- 
fornia, in its sixty years of existence as 
a part of the United States, has produced 
more first-class nature writers than all 
the rest of the world combined. 

Perhaps, if anyone were asked to name, 
offhand, the three greatest nature writers 
of the United States, he would immediately 
respond by giving the names of Henry D. 
Thoreau, John Burroughs, and Ernest 
Thompson Seton. While I have no desire 
to shake anyone’s belief in the supremacy 
of these men, I do wish to assert that there 
are others who are well able to demon- 
strate their right in every way to rank 
side by side with them, and that one of 
these is Charles Frederick Holder, of 
Pasadena, California. While he may not 
have attained as much fame by any single 
work as have the writers named, I believe 
it can be demonstrated that by the num- 
ber of his books and wide scope of the 
newspaper and magazine articles he has 
published he has reached more people 
than these three combined. 
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Another important fact must not be 
overlooked. When Mr. Holder began to 
write his popular stories of animals and 
fishes in 1870, there was scarcely a writer 
in either England or America, except the 
Rev. J. G. Wood, paying any attention 
to this important field, and Mr. Wood’s 
work was more general than special. All 
at once there began to appear fascinating 
stories of actual experiences with great 
fishes on the Florida bays, vivid accounts 
of the nesting habits of fishes, turtles, etc., 
their home life and domestic peculiarities, 
that revealed not only an intimate knowl- 
edge but a rare gift of imparting it in an 
interesting way. 

Here is one of ‘the kind of stories that 
Mr. Holder began to write. Everyone was 
intere.ted, boys, girls, women and men. It 
was a new field, and the general ignorance 
on the subject made this kind of definite 
and intimate writing all the more fascinat- 
ing. He tells of an experience ‘“shark- 
riding.” 

‘As the men poled slowly along, I look- 
ing for queen conchs, or any rare animal 
that might afford an excuse to drop over 
and go down into the water, the floor of 
the lagoon suddenly shoaled, and Chief 
called my attention to some_jet-black 
spots coming into view. 

“‘ School of nurse sharks takin’ a siesta.’ 

“T wanted a specimen, and still more 
to see them asleep, the question of sharks 
sleeping being a disputed one; so Chief 
put a piece of sail-cloth in the stern row- 
lock to deaden the sound and began to 
scull noiselessly toward the school. There 
were ten of them, seemingly, all jet black, 
lying in every position, well bunched, 
and not more than two or three feet apart. 
They were of good size, from seven to 
eight feet in length, and seemed to have 
more pliability than most sharks, as in 
their positions they were bent and twisted. 
Slowly and carefully Chief sculled until 
we were within three yards of them; then 
in perfect silence the dinghy drifted over 
the school. The water was not over eight 
feet deep, clear as crystal, and I could 
see the animals as plainly as though among 
them. Their heads were down or were 
flat upon the sand; and that they were 
asleep there could be little question. 
Had they been awake they would have 
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darted away at the sight of the strange 
and menacing figures above them. 

“T raised the long grains—a peculiar 
harpoon used in Florida—glanced at the 
line, then Chief knocked on the gunwale 
with his oars, awakening the sleepers. 
Each shark dashed ahead in the direction 
aimed, throwing the sand high into the 
watery atmosphere, creating a cloud 
which involved the entire school. I 
picked out one of the largest and sent the 
grains into it; then one of those peculiar 
unexpected things occurred; the line had 
a twist around the pole, and as I grasped 
it, to jerk it from the socket, the- fish 
rushed violently and hauled me overboard; 
my next impression was that of being 
dragged under water. 

“The instinctive impulse when fishing 
is to hold on, and I obeyed it, and must 
have been dragged ten feet under water. 
Chief later said that he thought I had 
dived after the shark, as he saw me 
shooting along after it, ‘scaring him to 
death.’ But I came up in a few seconds, 
and, by the bending back and presenting 
my chest to the water, I discouraged the 
shark in a short time; but when I threw 
myself on my side, it towed me at a rapid 
rate, and was badly demoralized. 

“It was an excellent and safe oppor- 
tunity to test the power, strength and 
towing capacity of a large nurse shark, 
so I indulged in the sport, the exciting 
pastime of shark-riding, my men following 
with the dinghy, shouting instructions, 
the trend of which was that I must not 
allow the shark to tow me into deep 
water. It carried me possibly one hundred 
yards, up and down, and I had the creature 
well tired out in that time, owing to the 
fact that it was all in shallow water. 

“Tf the shark could have reached the 
channel, it could easily have carried me 
down. It finally swam over a shallow sand 
pit, where I regained my footing, and 
slowly worked my steed in shore, with 
the aid of my men hauling it on the beach. 
This experience happened several times; 
that is, some of us jerked overboard by 
these sharks; but it should be explained 
that we were standing on the forward 
deck of a light boat. I can commend the 
sport as ‘lively’ while it lasts. 

“The nurse, sometimes called the ‘sleep- 




















ing shark,’ from the fact that it is nearly 
always observed asleep, is a big, harmless 
creature, almost black or a dark reddish 
brown, with a small mouth and insignifi- 
cant teeth. To contemplate one towing 
me about, its fierce rushes, its savage 
jerks, its doubling and turning, its frantic 
dashes to the surface, beating the water 
with its tail, would have impressed the 
innocent observer that I was the personi- 
fication of daredevil courage; but a glance 
at the mouth of the monster would have 
deprived the scene of its dramatic effect. 
The nurse is a grubber, a coward; I doubt 
if it has the temerity to attack a big 
crayfish. The short-spined echinus and 
tough holothurian, or sea cucumber, are 
its prey. Of all the animals of the sea, 
this fish is the best ‘bluffer.’ It makes a 
splendid fight, and, from the standpoint 
of the layman, looks very dangerous; 
but the nurse is merely frightened. The 
shallow lagoon was its pasture; the nurses 
were a herd of marine cattle asleep, and 
they returned to about the same spot 
day after day. I rarely went on a drift- 
ing and diving excursion over the -reef 
but they could be seen, always asleep, 
always running away ina state of frenzied 
alarm.” 

It was not long after he started writing 
such interesting stories of real experiences 
as this before he was deluged with requests 
for more. Yet it was not until he came 
to California that the broader, wider and 
more important field of nature writing 
in its completer sense took full possession 
ofhim. The high mountains, deep canyons, 
the trackless deserts, the far-reaching and 
varied line of seacoast, the beautiful 
foothills, the fertile valleys and the ro- 
mantic islands of California with their 
wealth of plants, flowers, shrubs, trees, 
minerals, springs, volcanoes, lakes, rivers, 
reptiles, animals, birds and fishes en- 
tranced and enthralled him, and from that 
day to this he has poured out a continual 
stream of descriptive literature that, if 
gathered together, would astound his 
most intimate friends. In addition to 
the simple descriptions of nature he has 
been an ardent sportsman with horses, 
dogs, tallyho, boat, yacht, and rod and 
line, and these sports have given him 
additional material of an interesting and 
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fascinating nature for both his books and 
other writings. 

It is a wonderful tribute to the pure air 
and healthful climate of California that 
Mr. Holder came to it in September, 
1885, practically sent here to die from a 
serious affection of the lungs. But he 
was not of the dying kind. Instead of 
throwing up his hands and burying him- 
self in some hotel or boarding house, 
stuffing himself with rich food in im- 
properly ventilated rooms, he resolutely 
went out into the open. With courage 
and daring he took to ho-seback riding, 
gathered a few congenial spirits around 
him, organized the Valley Hunt Club 
of Pasadena, for pleasure and health, and 
followed the hounds for several years. 
When his physician learned what he had 
started in to do he warned him that the 
exercise was so violent that he would 
surely die in the field. But he is not dead 
yet. Instead he overtook health, and the 
fact that for over thirty years he has 
engaged in the most arduous and athletic 
out-of-doors sports, all of which entail 
excessive physical exertion, clearly demon- 
strates that he must have made of himself 
an exceedingly strong and healthy man, 
if not a physical athlete. 

In one of his latest books, ““The Channel 
Islands of California,’ Mr. Holder reveals 
part of the secret of California’s hold 
upon him. In describing the islands, which 
are only a few hours’ distance from his 
Pasadena home, he says: “The islands 
have the climatic charm of the Riviera, 
without its summer heat; the delights of 
its winters, without the cold winds which 
sweep down from the Maritime Alps. 
It is difficult to explain the climates of 
Southern California, but it may interest 
the credulous reader of prefaces, that, 
as these lines are written, the twenty- 
second of December, 1909, in Pasadena— 
where the climate is practically that of 
the islands, though colder—I can see the 
violets and roses through the open door. 
The heliotrope, in full bloom, reaches 
higher than my windows; the guavas are 
ripening in the sun, and poinsettias and 
other plants are a blaze of color. Every- 
thing speaks of summer, yet in just about 
one hour, by ordering a sleigh by tele- 
phone, I can indulge in this Eastern pas- 
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time on the slopes of the snow-capped 
Sierra Madre, four or five miles away, 
and a mile above the sea. 

“While the islands afford various sports 
—golf, coaching, hunting, mountain climb- 
ing, and diversion for the botanist and 
archaeologist, their fame has been made 
by the extraordinary sea-angling with 
rod and reel, the region being, apparently, 
the meeting-ground of many great game 
fishes caught nowhere else, and many 
indigenous to the locality. Here is the 
leaping tuna, the long-finned tuna, the 
yellow-fin, the white sea bass, the leaping 
swordfish that jumps and outfights the 
tarpon, the yellowtail and many more, 
any one of which would make any place 
famous, and to catch some of which 
scores of anglers cross the Atlantic and 
continent yearly. Here are plants and land 
animals of species found nowhere else. 
Here are the remains of a great and power- 
ful barbaric civilization, a people with arts 
and intellectual graces, which have been 
swept away like the fog flecks before a 
gale. Here are islands in their full glory— 
some being blown into the sea, others, 
again, beaten down and just below the 
surface, deep in the embrace of ocean 
forests.” 

To illustrate some of the strenuosity 
connected with the sports that Mr. Holder 
engages in let me here quote his descrip- 
tion of a battle with a leaping tuna off 
Santa Catalina Island. After describing 
in exciting detail the first catch he ever 
made of a leaping tuna, six feet four inches 
in length and weighing 183 pounds, with 
an ordinary rod and reel and twenty-one 
strand line, he continues: “This catch 
typifies what is known in the United 
States as ‘strenuous sport’; but it was a 
small fish, eighty-eight pounds lighter, 
that really gave me the most sensational 
contest. I was fishing off Long Point with 
a light yellowtail rod to see if I could land 
a tuna on it, when I had a strike, a fine fish 
which was brought to gaff after a surface 
play of forty minutes. I had the same 
boatman, but a lower and lighter boat, 
a broad-beamed yawl. With me was Mr. 
Dennison, of Philadelphia, an ardent 
angler. We had, as often happens, two 
strikes, and by good fortune I saved my 
fish, my companion going forward and 
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taking his place in the bow to give me elbow 
room and the field. I turned the fish at 
the quarter, the boatman gaffed it, slid 
it fairly in, and then—then the unex- 
pected happened, which well illustrates 
the possible dangers of big-fish angling. 
I was standing up to watch the fish, and 
as it touched the bottom of the boat it 
doubled, leaped or sprang into the air, 
and fell on the gunwale. The next second 
I was treading water, and the boat, which 
had sunk by the stern, shot up, bow first, 
shedding oars, gaffs, rods, and the many 
things that make up the sea-angler’s kit. 
I recall seeing good American pie and a 
meerschaum pipe sailing off from the 
wreck. We were nearly a mile off shore, 
and as the boat came up I had backed off. 
My companion flung his arms about her, 
and called out that he could not swim. 
“It was then that the boat began a 
mysterious series of movements which 
I did not understand until later. She 
rolled over and over, and demonstrated 
that she would not hold us; so the boat- 
man, Jim Gardner, who was a professional 
swimmer, took the rail on one side and I 
took the other side, hauling my com- 
panion, who wore an overcoat, into the 
boat, hoping in this way to steady her; 
but as she persisted in her inclination 
to roll over we decided to get him stretched 
out upon the bottom, while the boatman 
and I swam to the launch that was lying 
six or eight hundred feet off, and whose 
new engine we saw refused to work. The 
boat was turned bottom up; the unfor- 
tunate angler hauled himself onto her, 
and finding that he could preserve his 
balance, we struck out. I had on a cordu- 
roy suit and leggings and heavy shoes, 
and the outlook was not enticing, but we 
made fair headway. I shortly distanced 
the boatman, and saw to my delight that 
the launch had started up and was coming 
for us. When she was within one or two 
hundred feet of me, a woman in her bow, 
the wife of our boatman, began screaming 
that her husband was drowning. I stopped 
swimming and, looking back, saw that he 
had indeed disappeared; but he imme- 
diately reappeared, to again disappear. 
Three times this occurred. I thought of 
sharks, but in answer to my call he cried 
out that he was all right, and still had_ 














my tuna. This proved to be the case. 
The brave fellow had never released the 
fish; it was still impaled on the gaff, and 
it was this splendid fish that plunged 
down, and took him out of sight, literally 
dragging him under water. I was presently 
alongside, but he refused aid, and we 
again took up the swim, he swimming with 
his right arm, dragging the tuna with his 
left. When we shortly reached the launch 
two men took hold of me, but I was so 
heavy that they could not haul me aboard. 
A rope was then passed around my waist, 
and I was lashed to the shrouds and 
hauled up to allow the water to run off, 
corduroy proving a deadly load. 

“In the meantime Gardner threw his 
legs about the propeller, and we rested 
after the swim, after which all hands laid 
hold, and I was rolled in, to be in at the 
death of the to-be famous tuna. I leaned 
down over the stern, the crew holding me 
by the legs, while Gardner, who was now 
lashed to the yacht, reached up the fish 
as well as he could. Anxious not to take 
any chances of losing the game, I thrust 
my arm down into the tuna’s throat, 
grasped it by the gills, and gave the word. 
The crew hauled on my legs, I hauled the 
tuna, and dropped it, still alive and 
vigorous, into the cockpit; then, Gardner 
having been hauled aboard, we made the 
welkin ring with cheers. In answer came 
a faint shout from my plucky companion, 
who, lying flat, did not dare to raise his 
head, but still wished to be a party in our 
triumph. The launch was now headed for 
him, and a line was tossed to him, which 
he made fast about his waist, and by this 
he was hauled aboard; then the boat was 
picked up, and Captain Harry Doss, 
who had rowed out from shore to rescue 
us, gathered up the flotsam which had 
covered the sea. 

“Now comes another extraordinary in- 
cident almost beyond belief in this sensa- 
tional catch. As we sat watching the con- 
tortions of the active fish that drove us 
out of the cockpit, Gardner put his hand 


down to his trousers and cut out a hook . 


that in some way had caught. It was 
connected with a line which was found to 
run overboard, and upon hauling in five 
or six-hundred feet of it, my valuable 
rod and reel came in from the bottom of 
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the bay. Gardner had not only towed in 
the fish, but this as well. In the confusion 
of the rolling of the boat. I had lost my 
hold upon the rod, and the big reel had 
carried it to the bottom; but by a special 
dispensation, the tuna had thrown out 
the hook, which stuck in the boatman’s 
trousers, as described. If any more re- 
markable series of incidents ever came to 
pass in the landing of one fish, I have failed 
to hear it.’ 

But he is not only interested in the 
catching of animals and fish; his studies 
of the animals themselves and their hab- 
its are very charming, as, for instance, 
the following description of a tame sea 
lion: 

“The feature which will really amaze 
the wanderer among the Channel Islands 
is the tameness of some animals. To 
meet a bull sea-lion weighing approxi- 
mately half a ton, on the main avenue of 
a town, fifty feet from water, is a possi- 
bility of a startling nature, yet I have seen 
Old Ben, the head of the Santa Catalina 
sea-lion rookery, on Crescent Avenue, 
Avalon, surrounded by tourists who 
snapped their cameras at him with im- 
punity. At that time Ben could be induced 
to come ashore when the lure was a fat, 
long-finned tuna; but one day he climbed 
upon the wharf, coming entirely up the 
steps, following the man with a fish. Then 
some unreasonable person made a threaten- 
ing demonstration; Ben started for the 
steps, lost his hold, slipped, and fell, 
smashing them and wounding himself. 
For a long time he remembered this, but 
gradually his faith in human beings has 
returned and the men call him up on the 
boat-landing of the float or out upon the 
beach, by showing a succulent fish. 

‘When very hungry he has permitted 
himself to be touched or patted. by one 
of the fishermen. He is good-tempered 
and never attempts to bite. But he is a 
savage-looking animal, and when he comes 
leaping up on the boat landing, driving off 
women and children by mere ferocity of 
appearance, and seizing their fish, as he 
did recently, he makes a very clever 
imitation of a savage and ferocious beast.” 

In the aqaurium, on Santa Catalina 
Island, which was established as the 
result of his persuasion, Mr. Holder has 
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observed many strange things. Here is 
one: 

“Among the interesting things I have 
observed in the aquarium at Santa Cata- 
lina was the building of a nest by the kelp- 
fish, two of which were kept in a 
small tank. The largest kelpfish, a 
female, was about nine inches in length; 
the male measured about five inches. 
I was attracted by the savage attacks 
of the male on a stranger; i:vesti- 
gation showed that he was in nuptial 
colors and was devoted to the female. 
The offending fish was removed, giving 
the kelp-fishes the entire tank. All the 
colors of the male fish were accentuated 
and brilliant. What had been white was 
now lavender and silver; the dark angles 
of the zigzag barring took on darker tints 
and were emphasized by countless lines 
of lavender, yellow, blue and gold; patches 
of silver, old rose, lavender and white 
appeared here and there the entire length 
of the fish, making it a most gorgeous 
creature. The long vibrating dorsal fin 
was erect, and the fish unusually alert as 
if sensible of the importance of the.situa- 
tion and its responsibilities. 

“Tn the tank were several small bunches 
of a deep maroon seaweed four or five 
inches high; and, as I watched the female, 
she approached the weed and appeared 
to examine it, passing around it several 
times. Then I saw that her ventral sur- 
face was pressed against the weed, and 
its branches were being caught together 
by a viscid pure white cord having a 
diameter of a thick thread. It clung 
tenaciously to every branch it touched. 
Along the cord were large numbers of 
small eggs. 

“When four or five inches of the cord 
had been attached, the fish would rest, 
the male taking her place and hovering 
‘over the eggs, which he guarded with 
a viciousness altogether unexpected in 
so small a fish. He withdrew when his 
mate resumed egg-laying. She frequently 
pushed her way through the clump of 
weed, but more often passed around it, 
the silken tenacious cord binding it to- 
gether in a globular or oval mass about 
the size of a hen’s egg. The entire nest 
was formed in about two hours, the fish 
dropping to the bottom of the tank after 
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each effort and lying there for ten or twenty 
minutes.” 

Here is an even more interesting ob- 
servation: 

“During the present year I have had 
under observation a so-called singing 
fish (Porichthys notatus). In a general 
way this fish resembles the catfish. It 
is about fifteen inches in length; the head 
flat, the eyes on top of it and capable of 
being pressed out of sight when the fish 
is touched. The prevailing color is a deep 
blue; the mouth is large and armed with 
an array of sharp recurved teeth. There 
is a remarkable series of pores, and a still 
more remarkable series of silver spots 
almost identical, so far as appearances 
go; yet so far as known they are not 
phosphorescent organs, yet may be. These 
silver spots are arranged along the sides 
and upon the lateral ventral surface in 
a curious design, and resemble the heads 
of pins driven into the flesh. Each is a 
round piece of silver-colored membrane, 
which shows through the skin, above 
which is a pair of flaps with fringes; 


* between the flaps lie the pores. 


“The fishes habitually lay on the bottom 
of the tank, rarely moving except when 
fed; but occasionally they would wriggle 
to the surface and lie there, displaying 
the wonderful arrangement of fearly 
or silver buttons, which have given the 
title of midshipman to the fish. The 
building in which the fishes were kept 
was sixty feet in length. While standing 
at the end one day I heard a loud ‘umph’- 
like sound, with heavy accent on the ‘m.’ 
As I stood and listened it came again— 
‘umph’—so loud that it could have been 
heard twice the distance away. I turned 
in the direction of the sound, and on 
reaching the tank of the. midshipmen I 
saw the jaws of one stretched outward, 
and again came the remarkable sound 
‘umph,’ which resembled the word mon- 
keys utter when grunting their displeasure 
or pleasure, but so loud and resonant that 
although I had heard various fishes utter 
sounds I was amazed. 

‘Later I took one of the fishes from the 
tank and carried it the entire length of 
the building to a dissecting room, and 
during the pas:age the fish uttefed the 
sound continually, attracting attention of 



























visitors. This sound is made with the 
air-bladder of the fish, but is not so re- 
markable as what might be termed its 
musical sounds. An acquaintance while 
walking on the sands of San Diego Bay, 
very early in the morning, heard a singular 
murmuring sound. It evidently pr: ceeded 
from the water, and presently so increased 
in volume that the listener stood for some 
time trying to trace it. Finally, with the 
aid of a boat, he discovered that the sounds 
came up from the sea, and emanated from 
a school of midshipmen. To the observing 
fishermen along shore, and especially at 
San Pedro, the music of the fishes is 
familiar, but it rarely happens that a lands- 
man has the opportunity to hear it.” 

Mr. Holder is not only asportsman. He 
has the keenest appreciation of the rich- 
ness and glory of the world he knows so 
well. In one of his books he writes: “TI 
believe that the power in man or woman 
to see the beautiful in all nature is one to 
be cultivated, as of profound importance; 
as, if one has this perceptive faculty keenly 
developed, it means happiness under all 
conditions, the ability to adapt oneself 
to the varying aspects of life. I have seen 
men who abhorred the very sight of the 
California Desert, whose beauties of color, 
tone, and tint deeply impress some men. 
One has but to read Van Dyke’s ‘The 
Desert,’ to see a poet and artist’s appre- 
ciation of the dreariest aspects of the 
world.” 

This power he himself has cultivated, 
and his books contain scores of exquisite 
pieces of true nature description. 

Few men have done more than he to 
cultivate this love of the beautiful in 
nature. Here, for instance, is a part of 
his description of the submarine gardens 
seen through the glass-bottomed boats: 

“Drifting out a little, into water thirty 
feet deep, we see that Santa Catalina is 
a big offshore Sierra, as we can now look 
down the precipitous slope into waters 
of an indigo blue shade, the most ex- 
quisite blue imaginable, with a _back- 
ground here and there of dim shadowy 
shapes. Only those who have been divers 
or who have gone on a cruise on a Santa 
Catalina glass-bottomed boat can appre- 
ciate their real beauty. Lying on one 
side is a mass of peculiar mazarine blue. 
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In a moment we make it out as a school of 
blue-eyed perch of California, a fish about 
a foot long, with eyes like turquoises. 
In the peculiar light that sifts down 
through the kelp they appear blue, and 
are all headed in the same direction and 
lying near the bottom. 

“In mid-water are countless kelpfishes, 
graceful swimmers, while below them there 
are others still more radiant in yellow, 
white, brown and red. They lie upon the 
rocks. Sometimes a shark sails along 
with its remoras, or sucking fishes, follow- 
ing or fastened to it. They will often 
wander away and look curiously up into 


‘the big window down into which peer 


scores of faces in a row.” 

That whales still abound in the Pacific 
is clearly shown in Mr. Holder’s books. 
Aleck Smith, one of the captains of the 
steamers plying between the mainland and 
Catalina Island, thus tells of some of his 
experiences: 

“One of the steamers here has killed 
two whales out and out, and how many 
she has battered and laid up for repairs 
no one knows. You see, the channel is 
full of whales in the spring. They winter 
down in the Gulf of California and start 
north with their ydung in early summer, 
and find this a great feeding-ground. 

“The first whale was killed when the 
ship was bound from San Francisco. She 
was outside the heads when up came a 
big whale to blow, right in front of her. 
The captain gave the signal to stop and 
back, not knowing what it might do; but 
it was too late, she struck the whale amid- 
ships and just seemed to rise up on it, 
and then stopped. The wheel went over, 
so they say, and almost floored the man 
that had the spokes. The steamer wasn’t 
hurt a bit, but the whale was a wreck. 
The water was filled with blood, and the 
whale swam around in a circle, beating 
the water with its tail; then it disappeared, 
and the steamer went on. A few days 
later the whale was sighted in the kelp 
some five miles to the south. It was towed 


‘in shore and beached, and was visited by 


hundreds from all over. It had a deep 
gash in its side where the cutwater of the 
vessel had struck it. The whale was 
finally prepared, and the skeleton placed 
on exhibition at Long Beach.” 
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Even though one may not believe in 
hunting and fishing, yet it cannot be 
denied that some of Mr. Holder’s accounts 
of adventure with sharks, leaping tuna, 
tarpon, wild boars, wild cats, and other 
fighting creatures of sea and land are full 
of excitement and interest. And were 
it not for the sportsman instinct in some 
men we should never know anything of 
the wonderful and strange creatures Mr. 
Holder’s books are full of. 

Even wild boars become interesting 
in his pages, and one can fully understand 
the excitement caused by an experience 
with the big fellow thus described: 

“The boar seemed to drop out of sight, 
for when they reached the spot it was 
no fonger there, nor could Manuel see it 
from the slope of the canyon. Suddenly 
came the wouf, woufl as startling as the 
rattle of a snake, and again out of the 
brush charged the boar, with crest stand- 
ing and ugly muzzle elevated. The 
horses broke and reared, frantic at the 
sight, but the riders managed to hold 
them. Then for some reason, wunex- 
plainable except for the intensity of 
Manuel’s yell, the boar kept on and the 
hunters gave chase. It was a fine exhibi- 
tion of speed to see this big heavy pig 
run. The horses going at full speed 
were not able to reach it. 

““‘We have no use for this fellow,’ 
cried one of the pursuers; ‘try your rope 
on him, Manuel.’ 

“So Manuel, delighted at the oppor- 
tunity, pulled ahead, unswung his lariat, 
and presently had it whirling about his 
head in a thoroughly graceful manner. 
At the psychological moment he let go 
and, in a way miraculous to the layman, 
caught the flying boar by the hind foot. 
The bronco settled back, throwing the 
animal cleverly. 

“The boar filled the air with cries and 
maddened squeals, then quickly charged 
back along the line. Manuel was equal 
to the occasion. The canyon was narrow, 
there was no field for play, and he had no 
companion to rope the boar from the 
opposite side and hold it, as he had often 
done with bears in the old days; so he 
did the next best thing—twisted the 
rope around a tree and thus held the 
boar. It presented a savage spectacle. 
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Its jaws were dripping with foam, its small, 
black, beadlike eyes gleaming with rage 
and fear. 

“ ‘Cleverly done!’ cried the Englishman. 

“After they had examined the old fellow, 
Manuel as cleverly released the boar, and 
with all the fight taken out of it the animal 
trotted off into the brush without even 
looking behind.” 

Charles Frederick Holder was born in 
Lynn, Massachusetts, August 5, 1851. 
One of his ancestors was Christopher 
Holder, a notable and wealthy Englishman 
of about the time of Shakespeare, an author 
who became converted to the religious 
tenets of George Fox, the Quaker. Mrs. 
Russell Sage, the philanthropist, is de- 
scended from the same man. This Chris- 
topher Holder came to America in 1656 
as a Quaker missionary, and organized 
the first Society of Friends in this country 
in Sandwich, Massachusetts. He was also 
the author of the First Declaration of 
Faith of Quakers. 

Mr. Holder’s sixth maternal grandfather 
was Edward Gove, the Quaker, of Hamp- 
ton, New Hampshire, who revolted against 
English rule seventy years before the 
revolution of 1776. For this he was ban- 
ished and confined in the Tower of London 
for four years, and his large American 
estates seized. It was to the great Pro- 
tector, Cromwell, that he owed his 
release. His estates were restored to him, 
and one of the old manor houses then 
returned to his possession is still owned 
by the Gove family. 

Mr. Holder’s fifth great-grandfather, 
Daniel Holder of Nantucket, was the 
first large American ship-builder, and 
amongst some of the personalia that he 
prizes very highly are some of this great- 
grandfather’s contracts dated in 1750. 

There was a strong strain of science, 
poetry and literary ability in his ancestry, 
his father, Dr. Joseph Bassett Holder, 
being for many years Curator of Zoology . 
in the’ American Museum of Natural 
History, Central Park, New York, and ’ 
scientific author of repute. His mother, 
Emily Gove Holder, has also written 
several books, and his maternal grand- 
mother, Rachael Bassett Holder, was a 
poet of no mean order. Thus it will be 
seen that Mr. Holder comes by his scien- 

















tific and literary proclivities in a per- 
fectly natural way. His early training 
also materially helped in this line. In 
1861, at the suggestion of his friend, the 
great Agassiz, Mr. Holder’s father went 
to the Florida Reefs to study their develop- 
ment and made many valuable discoveries. 
The ten-year-old boy was allowed to go 
along. When he arrived it was found that 
he was going to be of the greatest possible 
help. It is well known that some young 
boys are expert divers, and Charles soon 
proved his ability in this line. He became 
his father’s expert assistant, diving, ang- 
ling and collecting, with all the enthu- 
siasm of a boy let loose from school in 
such a perfectly fascinating place. 

Tortugas Garden Key, directly in the 
Gulf, Stream, not far from Cuba, is one of 
the most wonderful and varied fishing 
grounds in the world, and it can well be 
seen how the whole future of Mr. Holder’s 
life was influenced by this experience. 
He caught lesser fish himself, and assisted 
his father or the men in the capture of 
shark, turtles and a large variety of other 
big game. 

His father having earned the gratitude 
of General Grant during the war, he was 
ordered, in 1868, to Fort Monroe, Virginia, 
and Charles, then a seventeen-year-old 
boy, was appointed midshipman-at-large 
to the Naval Academy. After a period 
spent in study here he continued his edu- 
cation with private tutors and at the 
Friends’ School, Providence, Rhode Island, 
the same school having educated his 
father, mother and grandparents. When 
he was twenty years old he joined Pro- 
fessor Bickmore and his father, as an 
assistant in the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, and there 
saw the building and founding of that 
institution. While here he was honored 
with election as Fellow of the New York 
Academy of Sciences and began the 
writing of his first book,on the Elements 
of Zoology. This was a text book, on 
entirely new lines, in that it called par- 
ticular and detailed attention to the 
economic value of animals. It was pub- 
lished by that veteran firm of publishers, 
the D. Appleton Company, and still has 
a large circulation. He then began to 
write articles on animals for magazines 
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like the St. Nicholas, and so popular did 
they become that before long he had more 
work than he could accomplish. Here 
was his career already cut out for him 
and he decided to devot> himself entirely 
to the natural history branch of literature. 
His articles, being both scientific and popu- 
lar, were welcomed by such magazines as 
Harpers, the Century, Lippincotts, and 
the Scientific American. He also wrote 
for English publications, and was a 
large contributor to the Sun, Post, 
Times and the Mail and Express of New 
York, all of his contributions having a 
tendency to arouse a healthy interest in 
sports and the out-of-door life. Being 
himself a clever yachtsman, an accom- 
plished wrestler and boxer, and one of 
the leading amateurs with single sticks and 
broadsword in the old Colonel Monstery 
Salle d’Armes, naturally he was able to 
write on these subjects with all the knowl- 
edge of an expert and the enthusiasm and 
fervor of a young devotee. 

But his literary labors were a little too 
strenuous for him, and in spite of long 
summers spent in the Adirondacks and 
on the St. Lawrence, his health gave way, 
and in 1884 he was ordered to Southern 
California. This great blow came to him 
just when he was offered the editorship 
of a new scientific publication in New 
York. MHealth, however, was his first 
consideration, so he started with many 
misgivings for the new land, which he 
was soon to know and love so well, and 
whose wonders he was destined to herald 
throughout the world. He had already 
formed a friendship with Walter Raymond, 
whose father was the organizer of the well- 
known Raymond & Whitcomb Excur- 
sions, with headquarters in Boston, Massa- ” 
chusetts, and one of the first things he 
did on arriving at Pasadena was to write 
at the suggestion of Mr. Raymond a 
small book entitled ‘‘All About Pasadena,” 
which is now so rare and difficult to obtain 
that it commands a high premium. Thus 
began the work with which Mr. Holder’s 
name and fame will ever be intimately 
connected, namely, the making known 
the wonderful region and animate life of 
Southern California. He rode over the 
country on horseback, climbed into the 
Sierra Madre, scaling its highest peaks, 
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fishing in its streams, exploring its canyons, 
and collecting plants, animals, reptiles, 
birds, insects, minerals and everything 
that could possibly be of interest to the 
outside world. Articles and books poured 
from his pen in a continuous stream, and 
if Southern California desired to repay 
Mr. Holder for what he has done in at- 
tracting attention to it, a very elaborate 
monument would have to be built in his 
honor. Yet I think it may truthfully be 
said that he never over-boomed the 
country. His articles were written to sell 
to magazines, hence had to be above 
suspicion. It is largely to his pen that 
the world owes its belief in the superlative 
climate of Southern California, for having 
recovered his health in it, he found it 
impossible to overstate its virtues. In 
addition to this he found California such 
a rich field for outdoor sports and angling 
that the educative influences of his writings 
in this regard cannot be over-estimated. 
For schools he wrote “Elements of 
Zoology,” “Half Hours with Mammals,” 
and “Half Hours with Fishes, Reptiles 
and Eirds.”” He has shown especial apti- 
tude in writing for the young, five of his 
books being most popular with both boys 
and girls. One of these had a most fasci- 
nating title, and the subject was as attract- 
ive as it promised. It was ‘Living Lights,” 
being an account o° phosphorescent ani- 
mals and vegetables, and told of the 
wonderful fishes, sea jellies, insects, beetles, 
etc., that give forth light. Even to close 
students of nature it was a revelation, 
for his observations covered a wide field. 
“Marvels of Animal Life” and a fine 
work on the elephant, “The Ivory King,” 
were followed by two novels, “Along the 
Florida Reef,” and ‘‘The Adventures of 
Torqua.” The former, as its title im- 
plies, is in reality a story of his own boyish 
experiences for six years on the Keys of 
Florida, and the latter is a romantic story 
of Indian days on the Island of Santa 
Catalina. Two volumes of biography, 
one on Louis Agassiz, and the other on 
Darw n, have come from his pen, besides 
the chapters on Agassiz and Spencer F. 
Baird, in the volume edited by David 
Starr Jordan and entitled “Leading Ameri- 
can men of Science.” For Caspar 
Whitney’s “American Sportsman’s Li- 
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brary” he wrote “The Game Fishes of . 
North America,” a most thorough and 
ccmplete book on the subject, and for the 
American Nature Series he and David 
Starr Jordan contributed a most fascinat- 
ing volume of “Fish Stories.” In addition 
he has given to the world “Recreations 
of a Sportsman on the Pacific Coast,” 
“Big Game at Sea,” “The Log of a Sea 
Angler,”’ a most elaborate volume, “Life 
in the Open; Sport with Rod, Gun, Horse 
and Hound in Southern California,” and 
his latest work is ‘‘The Channel Islands,” 
a most comprehensive survey of the 
islands of the Pacific that lie just off the 
Coast of Southern California. Yet even 
this list is incomplete, for it fails to note 
his biographical history of ‘“The Holders 
of Holderness,’’ from whom he is descended 
—the head of the family being the noted 
Quaker, Christopher Holder, referred to 
elsewhere. His interest in Quakers, there- 
fore, is quite natural and accounts for 
the fact that for the past forty years he 
has been gathering material for a book, 
which is now rapidly nearing completion, 
giving the history of the simple-hearted 
and gentle-spirited religionists, the Quakers 
or the ‘Society of Friends.” 

It is doing Mr. Holder scant justice to 
so cursorily name these books. Each one 
is well worthy extended mention, and any 
three of them would be enough to fully 
establish the fame and reputation of 
their author. It is only by having “lived 
the life” he describes that such an exten- 
sive list of books could have been created 
of so high a standard, and even then only 
by a man of indefatigable energy. Com- 
bined with these facts is the further one 
that Mr. Holder is a most rapid and con- 
scientious worker. As a rule he holds 
himself to certain hours as strictly as does 
the bznker or business man. His best 
hours for work are at night from eight 
to twelve, though his regular hours are 
from nine in the morning to three in the 
afternoon. When he works late he likes to 
take his newspaper and breakfast in bed. 

Unlike most scientific and literary men 
he has used no note books, seldom having 
taken notes, even during his most active 
life. The facts that he was observing 
and experiencing were generally so inter- 
esting and exciting that it was impossible 














for him to forget them. His memory of 
the subjects that he writes upon is phe- 
nomenal, and his grasp of natural history 
is wider and more varied than that of 
any man I have met. When asked to 
write upon a given subject he sits and 
ruminates for a little while and then pours 
out material with a fullness and accuracy 
that reveal the wonderful quality of his 
memory. He can write an article on any 
animal or allied subject, from man to 
infusorian, without notes, simply because 
he has used his head as a note book. At 
the same time this shows that his natural 
tastes are wrapped up in natural history, 
and it is this personal absorption in his 
subject that affords him his great facility. 

In 1890-91 Mr. Holder and Governor 
Lionel A. Sheldon edited the Los Angeles 
Tribune and Republican Daily, and in 
1895 Mr. Holder founded and for two 
years edited the California Magazine, 
and at various times he has been an 
editorial contributor to various publica- 
tions. He has been president of the 
Pasadena Board of Education, and his 
interest in educational matters is shown 
by his appointment as trustee of Throop 
University and the Los Angeles Normal 
College, and to the Chair of Zoology 
of Thr-op, and he is today the honorary 
curator of Throop. In 1912 the Academy 
of Sports of France awarded him their 
gold medal as a recognition of the in- 
fluential quality of his books on sports 
and their tendency to elevate the standards 
of sport, and for his participation in ex- 
traordinary feats, as his capture of a 
leaping tuna with rod and reel, during 
which the fish towed his boat twelve 
miles in four hours. 
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In the city of his adoption, Pasadena, 
Mr. Holder has helped to further every 
good cause, and his influence has been ex- 
ceedingly widespread for good. He was 
one of the founders of the Pasadena 
Tournament of Roses, one of the most 
noted and famous flower pageants of the 
world. He founded the Pasadena Academy 
of Sciences, whose bulletins on the birds 
and animals of Southern California have 
attracted much attention. He founded 
the Tuna Club of Santa Catalina, which 
has amongst its members some of the most 
noted anglers of the world. Before: this 
club was organized tuna were caught 
with heavy hand lines, and butchered 
without conscience, but as the result of 
the educational work done by the club, 
fish are now caught with a twenty-one 
strand line. This necessarily reduces the 
catch tremendously and eliminates in- 
discriminate killing and the ruder elements 
from the sport. 

Another valuable service that he ren- 
dered to the community was getting the 
owners of Santa Catalina Island to build 
an aquarium, to which all accredited 
students are admitted free, and where 
they have the opportunity to study the 
rare marine fauna of this region, more 
varied than that of Naples. Scores of 
new species have been brought to the at- 
tention of scientists by him, and one of 
the new fishes, ‘Starksia Holder,” bears 
his name. The honors he has received 
from sporting clubs throughout the world 
in recognition of the high class literature 
he has issued and because of his constant 
efforts to establish high standards of 
sportsmanship would cover several pages 
merely to recount. 


JOY 


Take joy home, 
And make a place in thy great heart for her, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her; 
Then will she come, and oft will sing to thee 
When thou art working in the furrows; aye, 
Or weeding in the sacred hours of dawn. 
It is a comely fashion to be glad; 
Joy is the grace we say to God. 





—Jean Ingelow, in Heart Throbs, Vol. 








with the Fire Divine 


By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


E comes to earth like breath of morn, 
And he makes the world anew. 

His message is music like the horn— 

The wreathed horn that Triton blew. 
Shapes he in hollow of his hand 

Destiny to rare. design. 
The world is his at his command— 

The man with the fire divine! 


As swift unto the world he comes 
A moment brief or an hour, 
Unheralded by noise of drums 
He bears unguessed his power. 
He brings to men the light of truth— 
That glorious radiance fine. 
He’s old as time and young as youth— 
The man with the fire divine! 


He points the world to starry things— 
Hope, deathless and supreme— 

To faith of peasants and of kings, 
And splendid deed and dream. 

Blood of his spirit warms the race, 
Foremost in the battle line, 

Lo! victory’s light illumes his face— 
The man with the fire divine! 


A toast to him who from the throng 
Rises to occasion great. 

A toast to him who, wise and strong, 
Conquers and conquers fate. 

The words of wisdom from his tongue 
Forever flow like wine. 

His heart with youth of God is young— =o 
Tke man with the fire divine! ) 
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By 
WILL GAGE CAREY 








N response to a summons from 
Inspector Manson, I entered 
his private office. 

“Harris,” he said at length, 
pausing in the perusal of a 
pile of letters: before him on the desk, 
“another theft of jewels is reported from 
Soda Springs, committed, apparently, by 
someone having entree to the most exclu- 
sive society circles. I want you to catch 
the 9:30, and go down there.” 

‘“‘What’s stolen this time?” I asked. 

“N necklace of pink pearis.” 

“And the reward—’” 

“The sum of five thousand dollars will 
be paid for the return of the gems.” 

“And my instructions?” 

“Mrs. Alstine Von Weber is to give a 
big ball tonight; you are to attend as an 
out-of-town guest—this by her own re- 
quest that one of my best detectives 
grace the occasion with his presence. 
You are, for the nonce, a society swell. 
Look carefully to your apparel, and try 
to look the part; and, it is perhaps need- 
less to say, I’m expecting you to make 
good; that you will get some tangible 
clue as to who is committing these thefts; 
in short, you are to stay right there until 
you do; understand?” 

“Not fully,’ I answered. ‘To whom 
am I to report on my arrival at the 
Springs?” 

“Mrs. Von Weber wires me that her 
trap will be at the station to meet ‘Mr. 
Barry, of New York’—Barry, that’s you; 
and now, I believe that is all.” 

I turned to go. 

“Just one moment, Harris,” spoke up 
the Inspector, “there is just one thing 





more I want to mention at this time. 
You are a young man, just entering the 
service; I like you; I want to see you 
succeed. I Have confidence in you; 
otherwise, I would not assign you to a 
case of this kind. I have but one fault 
to find with you: you are slow—in- 
sufferably slow! I wish you would en- 
deavor to be—er—more expeditious—” 

“ “Expeditious’?”’? I broke in, some- 
what hotly. 

“Exactly!” he retorted. “I am con- 
fident you will accomplish what we are 
sending you down there for—but don’t 
be all summer doing it! And now, Harris, 
‘so long’—and good luck to you.” 

* * * * 

That same day, at about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, I reached the Springs. 

A trap and handsome span of grays 
stood at the station awaiting my arrival, 
and on the high seat a slender young 
woman dressed in blaek sat holding the 
reins. As I alighted from the train, a 
liveried footman advanced, and taking 
my luggage, led the way to the trap. 
At our approach, the fair occupant turned 
and greeted me cordially: 

“Mr. Barry? I am Mrs. Von Weber. 
The day is so fine I simply could not 
resist the impulse to drive down to. the 
station myself; get right in, and—” 

She paused abruptly, and sat gazing 
at me in amazement, a faint flush coming 
into her cheeks. 

My own astonishment was even more 
marked. 

The woman in black before me was 
one to whom, four years previously in 
New Orleans, I had been engaged! A 
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foolish quarrel had separated us, and silly 
pride prevented a reconciliation. I had 
left soon after for New York, without 
even a word in parting. And yet—every 
day since that parting, she alone had 
dwelt in my heart. Each year I had 
thought to return to her; yet did not, 
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me cordially”’ 


foolishly awaiting first some message 
from her. And now suddenly to be brought 
face to face! ‘Po behold the sweet ra- 


diance of her smile—to hear again the 
music of her voice; and to find her the 
wife of another! 

She was first to recover from her sur- 
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prise and emotion. With all her cus- 
tomary poise and ease of manner, she 
motioned me to take the seat beside her, 
at the same time directing the footman 
to walk on across the fields. 

“You of all persons!’ she began spirit- 
edly, as the grays started briskly down the 
road, ‘this world is not so large after all, 
is it—Harold?” 

“Not Harold,” I protested, at a loss 
for anything better to say, “at present, 
you know, I am ‘Mr. Barry’.” 

“Not to me,” she replied quickly, and 
with more feeling than I could have dared 
hope for. ‘You are the same slow-going, 
immaculate, good-natured Harold as in 
those other days; you have not changed.” 

“Slow-going, perhaps,” I 
answered, “most everyone 
credits me with being that; 
but certainly not ‘good- 
natured’; otherwise that 
fatal quarrel of ours would 
never have occurred”—a 
delicious thrill passed over 
me as our arms touched, 
and hardly realizing my 
words I added quickly: ‘‘the 
quarrel which has brought 
to me the keenest regret 
and deepest sorrow of my 
life!” 

Her eyes drooped as I 
spoke. 

“Perhaps — perhaps you 
are not alone in regret- 
ting,” she said softly. 

I was dimly conscious 
that from the very start 
the conversation had taken 
a turn from which it might 
be best to shift—under the 
circumstances—as soon as 
possible; still, I had one 
more observation to make: 

“But you married!’ 

‘Ves,”’ 

“And—and Von Weber 
is even now awaiting us at Fair Oaks!” 

“Awaiting us—possibly,” she said with 
eyes still cast down, “‘but not at Fair Oaks! 
You see he died nearly two years ago.” 

* * * 

It was near midnight and the ball had 

been in progress it seemed to me for 























hours, when I stepped out upon a small 
balcony leading from the ballroom, to 
catch a breath of cool night air, and to 
think quietly of the strange turn of events 
since my arrival at the Springs. 

Within, the scene was one of a veritable 
fairyland. 

No rude glare of dazzling lights was 
there; only the soft, subdued gleam of 
myriad incandescents skillfully concealed 
amidst swaying blossoms and _ twining 
foliage; and from the far end of the great, 
spacious hall came the sweet strains of 
music—dreamy, alluring—to which the 
dancers glided as though enthralled by 
the magic spell which seemed hovering 
over all. 

And yet—with all its beauty—it wearied 
me. 

My whole being seemed to resent the 
very presence of those happy dancers. 
I longed to wander along those fragrant, 
shadowy rose-bowers—with no one near 
save Mrs. Von Weber—Helen! No mul- 
titude around us—just the tender plead- 
ing of the music in the distance; the soft 
glow of lights and the perfume of roses! 
That would be happiness; and, it seemed 
to me, far more worth while. 

Even so, it must not be surmised I 
had forgotten entirely the purpose of my 
attendance; I was still the detective— 
though I must confess an intermittent 
one. I had mingled freely with the gay 
throng, introduced on all sides by Mrs. 
Von Weber as her friend, “‘Mr. Barry,” of 
New York. I had tried to keep my eyes 
open; to watch for thieves, every now 
and then, instead of ever striving only 
to catch a glimpse of Helen as she mingled 
amongst her guests like a dancing ray of 
sunshine. I endeavored, painstakingly, 
to detect some suspicious remark or 
movement which might lead to the capture 
of the deft purloiner of precious jewels. 
In this, my success was not immediate; 
it was deferred; yet, in time, it came! 

There was one in the crowd regarding 
whom I asked some searching questions 
of Mrs. Von Weber, though I half believe 
she thought I did so merely because of 
his assiduous attentions to herself. ‘Count 
Silenski,”’ she called him, when introducing 
us. His was a singular face, the Count’s; 
one that would attract especial notice 
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from out a throng. A high, full forehead, 
with jutting brows above an aquiline 
nose, the pronounced curve of which 
suggested the Oriental rather than the 
Jewish type; deep lines about the sinister, 
mocking mouth; dark, deep-set eyes which 
seemed continuously to rove, and capable 
of taking in at a glance not only the 
minutest details, but of searching the 
most secret recesses of one’s mind as well. 
His hand had a clammy feeling as it 
touched my own; and I disliked his voice. 
I think, also, that he took a sudden and 
intense aversion to me. During the brief 
interval during which we conversed _ his 
words seemed ever imbued either with 
sneers or slurring innuendoes. We hated 
each other cordially on sight. 

And yet, notwithstanding his affecta- 
tion and exaggerated suavity of manner 
toward those whom he desired to impress, 
he possessed withal a certain force and 
masterfulness; and he was devotion 
itself to Mrs. Von Weber. Even had it 
not been so, I candidly believe I should 
have kept my eyes upon him a greater 
part of the time. 

“The Count and I have been discussing 
a certain business deal this evening,” 
Helen remarked to me aside, soon after 
introducing us; “the is very persistent 
when once his mind is made up.” 

“Oh, indeed,” I observed dryly. 

“Yes,” she continued, “it was in regard 
to the Blackthorn Inn property, which I 
still own.” 

“The Blackthorn Inn?” 

“Have. you not heard? I had just 
finished furnishing in a most sumpttous 
manner throughout this ill-fated inn— 
which stands at a spot quite remote from 
the other hotels—when suddenly, for 
some unaccountabie reason, the mineral 
spring around which it is built ceased 
entirely to flow; as a consequence the 
property, once the most valuable in this 
vicinity, depreciated most alarmingly!” 

“How long has the Count been nego- 
tiating for this property?” I queried. 

“Let me see,’ she began, endeavoring 
to recall the circumstances, ‘he has only 
been in this country a little over a month; 
you see, we really know little of him, 
though he came here with the very best 
credentials from both abroad and in this 
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country; it was only a week ago, soon 
after the spring had ceased to flow, that 
he first began importuning me to sell him 
the Blackthorn property. He has offered 
me considerably less than one-fourth the 
original cost and value, but I have about 
decided to let him have it; he is to have 
a final answer in the morning. You must 
pardon me if I bore you to such length 
with my personal cares and anxieties, 
but I felt the need of advice from a better 





“T saw Count Silenski placing a thin, lace 
shaul around her, tenderly adjust- 
ing it about her throat”’ 


business head than mine before giving 
him an option at the price he offers.’ 

fa ‘‘I am glad you have spoken of this,’’ 
I assured her. “I think it might be well 
for us to look further into the reason for 
that spring’s ceasing to flow!’ 

She looked at me with sudden appre- 
hension. 

“You don’t mean to say you think he 
could have done,something to prevent 
the flow?” she gasped impetuously. 
Surely he wouldn’t—” 

“As to that I cannot say at present,” 
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I answered, “only promise me _ this: 
do not give him any final answer to this, 
or to any other proposition he may make, 
until we have had time to look into con- 
ditions, and talk over matters between 
ourselves.” 

I saw that she caught the meaning of 
the second portion of my request, for she 
colored slightly, and avoided my glance; 
and I knew then that Silenski had made 
advances other than those concerning 
the acquiring of the Blackthorn Inn. 
Still, she had promised me, laughingly, 
and turned away gayly to rejoin the 
dancers. 

All this, and much more which had 
passed between us rushed through my 
mind; 1s I stood there upon the balcony, 
half/ iden from the dancers within, 
yet situated so that I could keep a sharp 
lo’ Rout on those passing before me. 

Suddenly, from out the babble of gay 
voices, I heard the low, musical laughter of 
Mrs. Von Weber. The next instant I 
saw her approaching, leaning upon the 
arm of Count Silenski. 

For the first time now, I noticed how 
exquisitely she was gowned; some soft, 
clinging material which revealed to ad- 
vantage the outlines of her perfect figure. 
Never had she looked so beautiful to me, 
even in those days when we attended 
together the brilliant balls of the Mardi 
Gras season in New Orleans. From her 
snowy neck suspended a rope of pearls, 
from which hung as a pendant a cross of 
diamonds, which glistened resplendently 
even in the subdued light. 

As they drew nearer the balcony the 
cool air fell upon her bare shoulders; she 
shivered slightly, and I saw Count Silenski 
placing a thin, lace shawl around her, 
tenderly adjusting it about her throat. 
She looked up and thanked him with 
smiling eyes, and as she half-turned toward 
me, I saw that the diamond cross was 
missing! In that brief second of solicitous 
attention Count Silenski had deftly nipped 
the gold chain which held it; the cross 
was clutched within his gloved hand, 
even as he smiled down upon her! 

I stepped out from the balcony and 
faced them. 

He heard me, and as his eyes met mine 
a look of malignant hatred and furious 
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rage overspread his dark sinister coun- 
tenance! ; 

He realized, even before I took a step 
forward to lay hold of him, that I had 
seen all—the skillful purloning of the 
diamond cross—yet even in the frenzied 
realization of his ruin he kept his self- 
control sufficiently to elude immediate 
capture. 

That Silenski had an accomplice— 
from among the retinue of servants, 
possibly—there could be no doubt. 
Before I could reach him, he gave a quick 
signal and every electric light in the ball- 
room was suddenly turned off, leaving 
the startled throng in utter darkness. 

There was some momentary confusion 
among the guests, but nothing, however, 
verging upon panic; none knew, not even 
Mrs. Von Weber, that the lights had 
purposely been extinguished at a sign 
from the jewel thief. 

I made a desperate effort to locate my 
man, and seize upon him, but in vain; 
and yet, for a few fleeting seconds I felt 
his hot breath upon my face, and heard 
his voice in my ear—mocking, sneering, 
rasping: 

“Good-night, defective Barry; as usual, 
you are too slow!” 

* * * * 

After a moment’s interval of darkness, 
the lights again flashed on and the dancing 
resumed as though nothing of conse- 
quence had transpired.. Helen, however, 
stood close by my side, pale and trembling, 
her womanly intuition seemingly ac- 
quainting her with the fact of an impending 
danger or crisis. 

Silenski, of course, was gone. 

“Where is the Count?’ she asked, 
anxiously peering around her and stepping 
away. 

“That is what I am going to make my 
immediate business to ascertain,’ I an- 
swered, though in truth the task seemed 
wellnigh a hopeless one. 

At that instant she discovered her loss; 
she rushed to where I stood, and laid a 
trembling hand upon my arm: “Ji is 
gone,” she gasped, ‘“‘the diamond cross!” 

“Precisely,” I answered, ‘“‘and so is 
the Count!” 

“Oh, what a terrible loss!’ she exclaimed. 

“Which” I asked, “the Count or cross?” 
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Her eyes flashed indignantly. 

“How dare you jest with me at such 
a time? Why don’t you do something?” 

Her reproof was not wholly deserved. 
Though seemingly inactive, my mind 
had been busy enough, and I had formed 
a plan to be put into immediate execution. 

“There is just about one chance in 
twenty, Helen,” I said, “‘of mv being able 
to overtake the Count; I will take that 
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“The sneaking black figure which from 
the light within I had de'ected 
creeping out.”’ 


one remaining chance! Give me two of 
your most trusted servants; I am going 
to the Blackthorn Inn!” 

“The Blackthorn Inn!’ 

I hurried from the room, not taking 
time to explain to her my plan of action. 
She followed wonderingly. With two 
servants in attendance, I was soon ready 
to start out into the pitchy darkness 
which precedes the first gray light of dawn. 

She accompanied me to the door in a 
state of considerable agitation. She gave 
me her hand in parting, and seemed loath 
to have me leave her; then, as though 
to atone for her former rebuke, she said 
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softly: “Be careful, Harold, that no harm 
comes to you; be careful—for my sake.” 

Then, guided by the two servants, I 
started out for the Blackthorn Inn. 

* * * 

It was the expression upon the face of 
Silenski that had given me the idea I was 
working out; the plan upon which I 
was staking all. That look was not one 
alone of baffled rage; it bore a certain 
vindictiveness which could be satiated 
only by some sort of vengeance. Which 
way would he turn to accomplish this 
before departing forever from the scene 
of his. present iniquities? The answer, 
to my mind—was the Blackthorn Inn! 
For weeks he had been striving night and 
day to gain control of the property; to 
an individual of his temperament the idea 
must have become an obsession! He had 
seen the object for which he had striven 
almost within his grasp—only to see his 
hopes and plans dashed to ruin in one 
fatal second. To prevent our triumph 
being complete—to obtain revenge for 
the sting of defeat; also, possibly, to hide 
any trace of trickery in the mysterious 
stopping of the flow at the spring—he 
would, before leaving, set fire to the 
Blackthorn Inn! 

It was a mere theory of mine; the last 
straw at which to grasp; fortunately for 
me, it proved correct! 

It was a distance of two miles from 
Fair Oaks to the Blackthorn Inn. We 
hastened forward with all speed possible, 
believing it more expedient to cross fields 
and fences, rather than go by means 
of the winding road, in some vehicle. 

We were within a hundred yards of 
the great black building looming up 
ahead of us, when suddenly we saw a 
flare of light from within against the 
windows. The incendiary was at work! 

“You two look to the flames!” I shouted 
to the men with me as we dashed forward, 
“I will attend to the firebug!” 

We separated then, they rushing di- 
rectly toward the glare of flames, while 
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I secreted myself at one corner of the 
building, awaiting the coming of the 
sneaking black figure which from the 
light within I had detected creeping out 
along the corridor. 

The next instant I sprang upon him. 

Though taken completely by surprise, 
Silenski put up a terrific struggle. We 
clinched, staggered to and fro across the 
narrow corridor, then struggling blindly 
fell—locked as we were in each other’s 
arms—over the low railing to the ground 
some twenty feet below. In falling, 
Silenski was beneath; he struck the ground 
first, and his head hitting a sharp stone, 
all notion of fight was quickly knocked 
out of him. He lay stretched out before 
me as though dead. I took no chances 
on that, however, and slipped a pair of 
hand-cuffs over his wrists. 

A careful search of his person failed 
to reveal any concealed weapons; but 
in a small leather case in an inner pocket 
I came across a beautiful necklace of 
pearls, and in another pocket, loose and 
unwrapped, a diamond pendant. 

* * * * 


On the afternoon train I sent a letter 
to Inspector Manson. It read, in part: 


“Have captured the thief and obtained 
possession of the pearl necklace; but waive 
my right to the reward. Mrs. Von Weber 
sends regards. We are to be married tonight 
at eight o'clock, at the Blackthorn Inn. 

“Not so ‘slow!’ after all, eh, Inspector? 


“‘*Expeditiously’ yours, 
15 Ge: Beg 

With this communication I enclosed 
my formal resignation. 

A few moments before the wedding 
service, as I beheld my fiancee radiantly 
beautiful even in her simple going-away 
gown, I said to her, feelingly: ‘Helen, 
I can think of only one possible regret!’ 

“One regret?” she repeated anxiously, 
“what is that?” 

“T should have liked,” I answered, ‘“‘to 
have seen the look on the Inspector’s face, 
when he read that ‘expeditious’ letter!” 





























What is Grand Opera? 


by 
ALEXANDER KAHN 








am HAT is grand opera? 

\ There is not a young lady of 
sixteen anywhere in this coun- 
try who wouldn’t pout in sweet 
©} derision were such a question 

propounded to her. 
not a youth who has made his first ac- 
quaintance with a razor blade who wouldn’t 
shrug his shoulders in condescending hau- 
teur instead of answering this query. As far 
as I can make conjectures, I really cannot 
think of anyone who would not be certain 
of having the right answer, and still in 
the face of all this sure-enough knowledge, 
I would maintain that grand opera as far 









There is - 


as the ilarge American public is concerned, 
is as yet terra incognita. 

True enough, the names of Caruso, 
Tetrazzini, Melba, Mary Garden and a 
few others are household names. Very 
true it is also that “Aida,” ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” “Boheme,” ‘‘Lucia,” “Travi- 
ata” and “Rigoletto” are more or less 
familiar to every theater-goer. But 
exhaust this list of operas and eliminate 
the few artists celebrated for what is so 
indiscriminately styled golden tones, and 
grand opera to the average American be- 
comes an unknown quantity. 

Whether it be conditions or the youth 
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of the country, the fact remains that we 
in America still look upon grand opera 
as the amusement of the rich and upon 
grand opera performances as chiefly an 
exhibition of wonderful toilettes. Of 








JESKA SWARTZ 
One of the newer singers on the Boston Opera 
Company's list for 1911 


course, and this is a drawback, grand 
opera in America is more expensive than 
it is in European countries, but this is due 
principally to the fact that singers must 
be imported. When the day comes that 
America will produce her own singers 
in sufficient numbers and of sufficient 
talent to fill all the prominent parts, 
singers who would stand comparison with 
European artists, then it may be that the 
price of tickets will become much lower. 
But, on the other hand, even as matters 
stand today, Americans do not pay such 
exorbitant prices when one considers that 
an orchestra seat during the Metropolitan 
Opera House engagement in Paris brought 
as high as fifteen dollars. 

It may sound strange, but I would go 
even further and assert that were the 
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prices reduced, with a Maecenas paying 
the cost of running an opera house out 
of his own pocket, the great American 
public would look askance and say, ‘“‘No, 
this cannot be any good.” As a matter 
of fact, it is not the high price of seats 
that has so much to do with the difficulties 
of popularizing grand opera, as the demand 
for celebrated names, irrespective of 
whether or not age has dealt harshly 
with their voices, and this latter is due © 
entirely to the lack of knowledge of what 
grand opera really is. 

Since the opening of the new Boston 
Opera House, the people of Boston have 
heard grand opera in its highest form. 

m its inception the Boston Opera 
intended to serve not as a 
and opera stars, but as a 
ic ideals, and how well 










JEAN RIDDEZ 
The famous baritone 


Director Henry Russell has succeeded in 
this purpose is shown by the fact that 
despite the limited population of Boston 
and the small influx of strangers to Bos- 
ton’s gates, the Boston Opera House 
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stands today an example to the whole 
civilized world, and in this, its third year 
of existence, it will illustrate still more 
clearly the motto that has guided and 
guides its founders and director—‘En- 
semble, progress and aim for the ideal.” 
The day is coming when grand opera 
will be looked upon as one of the great 
arts, and will be classed with sculpture 
and painting. The knowledge of art has 
become an educational standard, but so 
far it has been visualized art, art that 
creates in material forms, that has at- 
tracted America’s attention. Music, the 
art which deals in subtle impressions, 
which paints upon the brain and senses, 
which leaves memories but no monuments, 
has been sadly neglected. Oh, yes, we 
all dabble in music. No home but has its 
piano. No sweet maiden but favors her 
acquaintances with various selections. 
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EDMOND CLEMENT 
A tenor whose artistry stands by itself 


No parent but insists that his child bring 
forth the violin and play upon it a scram- 
bled tattoo for the delectation of a visitor. 
When I say music, I use the word in its 
highest possible sense, in the sense of its 
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being a dispenser of ideas and a messenger 
of new thought. In this sense music, 
and particularly in one of its forms— 
grand opera—has not as yet become fa- 
miliar to us as a people. 
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EMMA EAMES 


One of the celebrated sopranos on the Boston 
Opera Company’s list for 1911 


This is not an arraignment of the 
American public and American taste. It 
is a statement of fact, tempered by the 
knowledge that the state of affairs in this 
respect is rapidly changing, and where an 
institution like the Boston Opera House ° 
was an experiment two years ago, today 
it is the pride of the city and an absolute 
necessity of its intellectual life. 

A glance at the prospectus of the Boston 
Opera House gives a very comprehensive 
idea of the idealism injected into the work 
by its leading spirit, Mr. Russell. 

I believe it was Ibsen who said that the 
minority was always in the right. If I 
interpret this saying correctly, it means 
that the minority forecasts in its beliefs 
the truths of the future. Everything 
important had to suffer persecution and 
prosecution on the part of the conserva- 
tive majority, and it has always required 
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heroic souls to fight for new ideas. The 
history of grand opera is parallel in this 
respect to that of every other art. While 
music dates its inception from times 
immemorial, grand opera, that is, a story 
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ELIZABETH AMSDEN 
A former Boston girl who returns to America after a 
European success 


told in words, action and music, is com- 
paratively a young institution. For some 
reason or other music was considered to be 
the harbinger of pleasures, and melody 
was looked upon as a means for amuse- 
ment. It is so even today, and it is but 
very few years ago that Wagner’s works 
were derided and hooted. While we of 
the present day admire the genius of 
Bayreuth, we are still loath to admit that 
opera can exist without a melody of the 
ready-to-whistle variety. That is why 
from the box-office point of view old 
favorites like “Rigoletto,” ‘‘Trovatore” 
and “Traviata” are really the best attrac- 
tions, provided a star cast is given the 
productions. But no self-respecting direc- 
tor could go on serving and re-serving old 
favorites, while all around him musical 
life is seething and throbbing with an 
intensity that refuses to be ignored; 
while Debussy and Aubert and Humper- 
dinck and Wolff-Ferrari flash forth thun- 
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ders of musical thought. And Director 
Russell, of the Boston Opera House, has 
refused to be guided solely by box-office 
receipts. In the face of dire predictions, 
he boldly struck out bringing to Boston 
new works, and it is no exaggeration to 
say that today Boston has by far the 
greatest opportunity for grand opera 
education of all the other cities of America. 
Director Russell has exemplified once 
more that it is well to trust the people 
for discovering the truths in art. 

For matters of comparison, it would be 
well to glance at the repertoire that is 





LUCILE MARCEL 
One of the Boston Opera Company’s lyric sopranos 


offered for the coming season at the 
Boston Opera House. Of the old-time 
operas, operas where the heroine dies 
only after she has successfully brought 
to an end a high E, where the tenor does 
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not rush at the enemy until he has trilled 
off a cavatina, where a heartbroken father 
beseeches his son in an aria written to a 
waltz tempo, only a few are left. They 
are _ Donizetti’s “Lucia” and Verdi’s 
“Trovatore,” “Traviata” and “Rigoletto.” 
Only five, for Rossini’s “Barber of Seville”’ 
remains one of the most delightful opera 
bouffes ever conceived, and Verdi’s ‘‘Aida”’ 
presaged the overturning of old ideas in 
music. The newer Italian school that 
tries to find a compromise between Wagner 
and the older Italian composers, a school 
consisting of men like Puccini, Mascagni, 
Leoncavallo and Franchetti, is well 
represented with the “Girl of the Golden 
West,” “Cavalleria,” “Madame Butterfly” 
“Manon Lescaut,” “Pagliacci,” “Boheme,” 
“Tosca” and “Germania.” To this class 
should also be added Verdi’s “Aida” and 
“Otello” and Boito’s ‘‘Mefistofele.” Ultra- 





MARIA GAY 
One of the leading contraltos 


modern Wolff-Ferrari is represented by 
“Tl Segretto di Susanna”—seventeen works 
in all, covering practically the whole 
range of grand opera development in 
Italy. 
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Six composers are representing the 
French school. At the head of them is 
Debussy, he of the greatest admirers and 
bitterest enemies; he who by the first 
is called a prophet and by the second is 





ZINA BROZIA 
The soprano who has been idolized by Paris 


styled an impostor; he of the strange hold 
upon the public imagination; he who, 
despite the unwillingness to follow him 
on the part of musicians steeped in rou- 
tine, has succeeded in gathering a following 
that extends from one end of the civilized 
world to the other. Two of his works 
are to be reproduced on the stage of the 
Boston Opera House this season: ‘“L’En- 
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fant Prodigue,” a work that was given 
last year, and “Pelleas et Melisande,” 
the famous drama of Maeterlinck set to 
illusive music and making a whole of 
indescribable and haunting beauty. The 
other composers are Saint-Saens, with 
his “Samson et Dalila,’”? Massenet, with 
“Werther,” “Manon and Thais,” Gounod 
with “Faust,” Bizet with “Carmen,” 
Laparra with “Habanera,” and Aubert 
with ‘Foret Bleue,” an opera that is 
to see its premiere on the boards of the 
Boston Opera House. 

Wagner and Humperdinck, the one 
with “Tristan und Isolde,” the other with 
“Hansel und Gretel,’ form the German 
wing of the repertoire, and for full measure 
an opera in English, ‘“‘The Sacrifice,” by 
Converse, is added. 

With what thoroughness the prepara- 
tions are being made for the coming season 
is best illustrated by a few words about 
the coming presentations of ‘‘Pelleas et 
Melisande” and “Tristan und Isolde.” 
For the former opera all the artists who 
are to take part have been in preparation 
for months under the direction of Andre 
Caplet, pupil and friend of Debussy, and 
the role of, Melisande is to be created by 
Georgette Leblanc, the wife and adviser 
of Maeterlinck. The scenery, costumes 
and lighting effects have been especially 
worked out under the direction of the 
composer and the author, and when the 
curtain goes up on the initial performance, 
the Boston audience will be certain to see 
a production novel in all its aspects. 

For ‘Tristan und Isolde” Felix Wein- 
gartner has been procured as a conductor. 
What the name of Weingartner means in 
the operatic world is known to anybody 
who has devoted his time to studying or 
listening to music. 

The same thoroughness of preparation 
has been characteristic of all the other 
operas, so that it is small wonder that 
those interested in the welfare of the 
Boston Opera House look with confidence 
to November 27, when the third season 
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will be ushered in with a performance of 
“Samson et Dalila.” 

An orchestra chef and a stage director 
for every school of opera represented in 
the repertoire marks plainly the compre- 
hensive scale of Mr. Russell’s plans, and 
the list of artists includes both singers 
celebrated for the marvels they perform 
by means of their vocal gifts, and artists 
who interpret with a finesse and thorough- 
ness the ideas of a composer. 

Perhaps the mention of a few celebrated 
names will help in stirring the public’s 
imagination, and who wouldn’t make a 
concession for the public’s sake? For 
sopranos there are Zina Brozia, an idol 
of the Parisian public, Emmy Destinn, 
Emma Eames, Johanna Gadski, our own 
inimitable Mary Garden, Georgette Le- 
blanc Maeterlinck, Lucile Marcel, Lillian 
Nordica and the incomparable Luisa 
Tetrazzini. 

Among the contraltos are found Maria 
Gay, Louise Homer and Jeanne Gerville- 
Reache. 

Among the tenors are found Edmond 
Clement, whose artistry stands by itself, 
Herman Jadlowker, Leo Slezak, Jacques 
Urlus, hailed by many as the greatest 
Wagnerian tenor of the century, and 
Giovanni Zenatello. 

The list of baritones includes Pasquale 
Amato, Maurice Renaud, Jean Riddez 
and Antonio Scotti, while the basses 
number Edward Lankow, Vanni Marcoux, 
looked upon in Europe as a greater actor 
than Chaliapine, and Jose Mardones. 

Truly a formidable list. 

Amidst hustle and bustle, amidst re- 
hearsals, amidst the nervous tension that 
goes hand in hand with a grand opera 
season, Director Russell looks coolly 
upon his course as he steers his grand 
opera ship, and it seems certain that when 
the final day of the season arrives this 
year on March 31, 1912, the Boston 
Opera House will reach a pinnacle coveted, 
but unattained, by every other like insti- 


_tution in the world. 











"HEWING AGAG’ 
By Gertrude Robinson 


“And} Samuels hewedFfAgag in pieces before the Lord” 


fy| STRAIGHT board walk 


ered front door to the 
street. On either side 
huddled close clumps of 
sombre arbor vitae trees. 
Beyond these, on the 
north—Lucretia’s side— 
three set round beds, 
edged wth white-washed 
stones, extended to the 
scraggly cypress hedge 
which bordered the lot. 
Had it been summer 
they would have been 
filled with stately, nod- 
ding asters, stiff mari- 
golds, and fragrant four o’clocks. Now 
in the late autumn they were mere 
ugly brown mounds. All this was as in 
the time of the Elder Fosdick laid away 
in his grave these ten years. On the 
south, Lucinda’s side, were also three 
beds bordered with staring white stones; 
but the sunken mounds showed that 
these no longer served their purpose. 
This was not as in the days of Elder 
Fosdick. 

Behind the yellow-shaded corner window 
of the north parlor sat Lucretia Fosdick 
knitting a long blue stocking. The women 
of her family had always knitted the 
family hose. There was no one to wear 
them now but herself, though for every 
pair made for herself there was laid away 
in the sandal-wood chest a smaller, finer 
pair for Lucinda. 

Presently a rasping voice floated in 
through the open middle window. Lu- 
cretia reddened, glanced out the window 
and fell to knitting energetically. She 
knew just what Deacon Fraser was re- 
counting to the stranger beside him. 
“The Divided House” was one of the 
town landmarks of old Hilbram, and the 





led from the iron-knock- 


story of its sundering was one to be told 
with zest to every visitor. — 

“Now he is telling about father’s 
death,” she muttered to herself, rocking 
violently. “Now he’s pointing to the 
cemetery. He is telling about how I 
went to Pa’s grave to look for Lucinda 
and found her and Joseph Lincoln there 
together courting each other, and Pa 
not buried a twelve hours.” At this 
recollection Lucretia’s fifty-year old face 
assumed the same taciturn, iron-willed 
aspect that characterized every one of 
her grim-visaged ancestors looking down 
at her from a row of family portraits on 
the opposite wall. 

When next she peered out the window 
the Deacon was gesticulating vigorously. 
She knew that he was rehearsing the 
imagined details of the interview at the 
grave. She smiled grimly, remembering 
the bitter wordlessness of that encounter. 
Soon the Deacon’s arm shot out in a 
straight line. 

“O Lord, Lord,” gasped Lucretia and 
covered her face with her hands. Even 
then she could see it, the long, ugly wall 
of division that began at the double 
front door and ran through the house, 
the shed and the back yard to the boundary 
fence. The rigid lines of her face softened 
to quivering curves as the now excited 
voice of the Deacon reached her ears— 
“ain’t spoke to each other from that day 
to this—ten years—don’t look at each 
other—don’t even go to church the same 
Sunday.” 

Lucretia rose and closed the window 
with decision. No Fosdick had ever 
eavesdropped. Nevertheless her old ears 
tingled, for she knew that the last words 
of the pair as they moved down the street 
would be concerning the one phase of the 
Fosdick separation which she did not 
know. She had never learned why Joseph 
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Lincoln, after alienating the sisters defi- 
nitely, had deserted Lucinda. She knew 
only that he had disappeared from the 
village. That he had left Lucinda did 
not in the least mitigate her offence 
against family tradition in attempting 
to mate with one of the despised clan of 
Lincolns, or in desecrating her father’s 
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“She knew just what Deacon Fraser was 
recounting to the stranger beside him’’ 


grave by utilizing it as a trysting place. 
Nevertheless Lucretia’s hard eyes dimmed 
as she pondered the unthinkable slight 
to her sister, younger by fifteen years 
than herself, and up to the time of the 


trouble the sheltered darling of the house. * 


All this Lucretia passed in review as 
she sat knitting. Presently she rose, put 
down her work and’ went out into the 
kitchen. She went up close to the par- 
tition that here divided in halves what 
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had been one large room. There was no 
sound of supper preparations across. 
Lucretia lighted her lamp and stirred 
her fire. Soon she heard Lucinda’s cat 
mewing on the window ledge next the 
shed. The creature seemed curiously 
unable to determine to which side of 
the house to belong. After a moment’s 
hesitation Lucretia opened the window 
softly. The cat bounded in. It was 
the first time Lucretia had ever done this. 
She felt strangely guilty as she fed the 
animal and proceeded with preparations 
for her own meal. The cat purred famil- 
iarly against her skirts. It was a last 
descendant of the family tribe of cats, 
and in some way awakened memories of 
earlier periods than those over which she 
had been brooding. For a moment she 
almost relinquished her hold upon the 
bitterness of the present and regained a 
fleeting sense of companionship. 

Soca she heard the outer door to the 
other kitchen open and Lucinda’s voice 
calling. The cat immediately scratched 
at the partition, eager for its mistress. 
Lucretia picked him up, strode through 
her rooms to the front door and thrust 
the protesting animal forth. She had 
no mind that Lucinda should become 
aware of her inexplicable lapse. 

When she returned to the kitchen the 
shed door was ajar. A light step sounded 
on the board walk outside. She hastened 
to the window. A slight form was dis- 
appearing around the corner of the house. 
Shrouded as it was in the twilight gloom, 
Lucretia recognized in it her sister. Tremb- 
ling she sat down on a settle. What did 
it mean? She had told Lucinda to come 
back to her only when she could renounce 
every thought of Joseph Lincoln. In- 
advertently her glance fell upon the table. 
On it reposed a beautiful, frosted cake 
with Lucretia spelled in pink lettering 
on the top. She passed her hand vaguely 
across her eyes. Now she remembered. 
It was her birthday. For the first time 
in ten years she had received a gift—and 
from Lucinda. It took her back with 
painful acuteness to the old days when 
every birthday was celebrated by Lucinda 
in the same way. The room grew vaguely 
dark, only the cake, large and significant, 
appeared plainly before her. But beside 








“HEWING AGAG” 


it and around it danced indefinite, in- 
numerable little forms that all bore 
Lucinda’s face—Lucinda a child in long 
pinafores, Lucinda beside her in school, 
Lucinda sleeping in her bed, Lucinda in 
a dozen love-enticing attitudes. 

For a moment she forgot the reality of 
her sister’s disobedience to the sacred 
mandate of her dead father, forgave her 
treachery to the traditions of the family, 
lost consciousness of the long years of 
aloofness, and again in her veins throbbed 
the living pulse of love. She opened the 
door and took half a dozen quick steps 
across the shed. Then she _ stopped. 
Before her, barring her progress, was the 
tangible evidence of the ten years of 
separation. Only a minute did she hesi- 
tate. Seizing an old chair she hastened 
outside where the wall of division cut its 
way through the yard. Mounting the 
chair she managed to swing herself up 
and over the fence, dropping breathless 
and shaken on the other side. Beside 
her was her mothet’s clump of holly- 
hocks; near by was the family well; even 
the old creaking clothes horse was there 
to remind her of other days of companion- 
ship in work. 

After a moment’s rest she hurried around 
to Lucinda’s side door. Through the glass 
upper she could see through the little hall 
into the kitchen. Lucinda was standing 
in the middle of the room. Behind her 
the fire glow formed a ruddy background 
for her face, which in it regained much 
of the old childlike prettiness, a prettiness 
which only made the more touching the 
unchildlike pathos of her dark eyes. She 
held in her hand a picture, an old-fash- 
ioned daguerreotype of Joseph. This 
was the first direct glance Lucretia had 
cast upon her sister since the quarrel. 
Before this vision of past preciousness 
the last prop of the adamant wall of 
reserve, built by years of morbid brooding 
of a strong nature, crumpled. As she 
opened the door softly, Lucinda, uncon- 
scious of her presence, with two loves 
contending in her face, turned, opened 
the stove door and thrust the picture 
into the fire. Lucretia, swiftly compre- 
hending and now no longer demanding 
the sacrifice, dashed past her, hastily 
snatched off the stove cover, and drew 
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forth the precious picture from the midst 
of the flames. 

Then the sisters, with vague inarticulate 
murmurings of love, clasped each other 
close. There was no more need of speech 
in their reconciliation than there had been 
in their parting. Each comprehended 








‘Even the old creaking clothes horse was 
there to remind her of other days 
of companionship in work” 


intuitively the intent of the other. It 
was not until Lucinda caught sight of 
the burned hand of her sister that she 
spoke. 

“Oh,” she sobbed, “‘you have burnt your 
hand—for him.” 

“No,” protested Lucretia, “for you. 
I hate him. I’d burn him alive if I could. 
He deserted you.” 


Lucinda did not answer. She busied 
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herself tying a soft cloth over her sister’s 
hand. Then she sat down in Lucretia’s 
lap, put her head on her shoulder and 
began to cry. 

“He is dead,” she whispered. “I 


thought you knew. He was killed in the 
railroad accident soon after—after—father 
died and was never brought home. 
I thought you must know.” 


Oh, 





‘‘They finally sai down to drink tea and 
taste the birthday cake’’ 


Lucretia thrust her away and went 
out to the shed. A moment later vigorous 
blows shook the house. Lucinda ran after 
her, drying her eyes. Already there was 
a great gap in the thin board partition. 
Lucinda found a hatchet and lent her 
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slight strength. In her joy she looked 
more than fifteen years the younger. As 
for Lucretia, she was again the protecting 
-mother-sister. 

“Put down that hatchet, child,” she 
commanded, “you’ll hurt your back. It 
is for me to ‘hew Agag.’ I’ve spared him 
too long.” 

Lucinda smiled up at her the adorably 
wilful smile of her girlhood and 
continued hacking at the wall. 
All the evening up to midnight 
the sisters worked. When at 
last they stopped, too tired to 
swing another stroke, only an 
untidy pile of plaster and 
boards showed where the parti- 
tion had been. In the part of 
the kitchen that had been Lu- 
cretia’s they finally sat down to 
drink tea and taste the birth- 
day cake. Through the jagged 
rent in the wall the light from 
Lucinda’s little stove glowed 
redly. On’the mantel above 
stood Joseph’s picture. Lucretia 
set down her cup of tea and 
clambered over the pile of rub- 
bish, got the picture, and went 
x through to the front of the 

' house. When a little later, Lu- 
cinda, lamp in hand, paused at 
the door of the north parlor, 
there on the table, below their 
father’s portrait, was Joseph Lin- 
coln’s boyish face. Lucinda’s eyes over- 
flowed. The magnitude of the recession 
smote her. Then Lucretia called to her 
gently: ‘Come, child, tomorrow is Sunday. 
You must get some sleep if we are going 
to church together.” 
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CLASH of arms, and death; a hush 
On horrors of which death is least. 


Soon dying ears shall hear the rush 
Of vultures crowding to the feast. 


—Henry Dumont, in ‘A Golden Fancy.” 














CHUMP 
by Marvin Ferree 





ROUGHOUT his school- 
days they called him 
“Chump,” and later on they 
still thought of him as one. 
Martin P. Hodge, in coarse 
gray suit and odd square- 
toed shoes, entered the high 
school conscious of occupying that place 
in the eyes of his fellows. He accepted 
the situation, however. ‘There are worse 
things than chumps,” said he. 

At twelve years of age, when he first 
wore white collars, much too large and 
“countrified,” when his hands were be- 
ginning to grow heavy, his eyes calm, and 
his jaw massive, even then he loved Isabel 
Hayden, who had begun, so young, to 
take Latin ahead of her class and to enter 
into the high school room a half-hour 
each day to recite it. But Isabel, whose 
father was a judge, was furthest re- 
moved from any association with a 
chump. She was a slender, intellectual 
and sweet girl, who at eleven years of age 
had once sung daintily, as Martin went by: 

“Chumpy—chumpy—chumpy.” 

But immediately she became too old, 
too bright, and too good for such espieglerie. 

His parents died when he was in his 
second year at high school and, being left 
penniless, he took up his books, walked 
to the high school door (still being very 

“countrified”), turned, gazed long on 
Isabel and went away. 

A certain grocery keeper, Mr. Black, 
was willing to employ Martin, who went 
into that store and observed to Black: 

“T’m here.” 

Black showed him a hole under the 
stairs, away at the back of the store, 
where there was a straw mattress, where 
Martin slept for seven years, during which 
time his salary, originally ten dollars a 
month, increased. 
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In Princeton girls seldom nade a formal 


debut; everything flowed on with mere 
simplicity. Isabel gave parties, and went 
to them, a tall, slender girl, intellectual, 
sweet and serious. But Martin P. Hodge 
was of the under world, and nobody ever 
invited him. This did not grieve him; 
he looked on and pondered. He drove the 
grocery wagon and at times tramped, with 
heavy shoes and red powerful hands, into 
Judge Hayden’s kitchen to deliver gro- 
ceries. Once finding Isabel in a long 
apron, hair up in a high twist with a rose 
in it, making candy, he seemd to gaze 
at her as some unfathomable philosopher 
gazes on humanity. 

“Good-morning, Martin,” she _ said 
kindly. ‘Have a piece of the taffy?” 

He refused with the deference of a 
caged lion who favors you with an in- 
finite dignity. What was there in his 
clothes that was so chumpy? When he 
had departed she looked at the kitchen, 
at the potatoes he had delivered, and had 
the feeling that something tremendous 
had gone. 

Judge Hayden read Homer, walked 
sedately on the street, his smooth-shaven 
face the acme of aristocratic repose, and 
believed in encouraging honest young 
fellows. Out of his high reserve he spoke 
to Martin P. Hodge stilted but inspiriting 
sentences, and made weighty observations 
about the openings which the United 
States offers to young men. Hodge, the 
oyster spoon in hand, gazed with stolidity 
on Hayden. The Judge instilled his 
kindly philosophy into his family, and 
long after he himself had lost Hodge in 
the lower mists, Isabel made it a point, 
no matter how beautifully gowned, to 
speak to Martin as she passed the store. 
Martin, original observer of the phe- 
nomena, unconsciously determined to take 
nothing for granted in this world but to 
find out everything for himself, knew just 
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how matters stood. “One crowd goes to 
parties and dresses better,” he said. 
“The other can give parties of their own, 
but they can’t go to the first crowd’s 
parties. That’s all there is to it.” He 
cared not at all; he felt no wants, no 
rebellion, no jealousy. 

At twenty years of age Hodge had 
learned one thing: that power will conquer. 

“Mr. Black,” said he, “I have purchased 
thirteen lots on the South Side with my 
savings.” 

“And what if the price falls?” cried 
Black, plainly calling Hodge a lunatic. 

“Why,” said Hodge, turning that gray 
eye and calm face, which meant no more 





than a boulder on a hillside, toward 
Black, “what difference will it make?” 

Robert Keating, deputy county clerk, 
was in the store, a slim man with keen 
eyes. He broke out: 

“You fool! You’d lose your money.” 

Hodge laid his cuffs on the counter and 
regarded Keating. ‘What difference would 
that make?” he asked. 

There it was, all of it. You can’t get 
around that kind of a chump. 

Keating, magnetized, later bought some 
lots on the South Side. The railroad 
shops came; the price went up; Martin P. 
Hodge bought an interest in the grocery 
store. There was nothing “country” 


about that store; our little cities of the . 


Middle West are grown spruce, shining, 
up-to-date; but Martin P. Hodge, common 
heavy creature, seemed to have changed 
but little. 

Up this long ascent he had climbed, 
not even puffing. The world was just 


“Tsabel, I have come because I had to. That's all there ts tott.’ 
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the same; to be above it or below it or 
wedging up through it, that didn’t change 
the world a whit. 

Keating, who was about to become 
county clerk himself, had prospered some- 
what along with Hodge, was fascinated by 
Martin. He looked to Martin for advice. 
He was an emotional fellow who loved a 
good friend, and Hodge controlled him 
without ever trying to. 

One winter night they sat by the stove 
in the rear of the long store—it was after 
working hours. 

“Rob,” said Martin, after a season of 
meditation, “I am going to Judge Hay- 
den’s now.” 

Keating was pleasingly 
dressed, devoid of all the ‘“‘coun- 
tryness” that marked the man 
before him. He turned a sur- 
prised eye on Hodge. 

‘What for?’’ asked he. 

“To ask Isabel to marry me,” 
said Hodge. 

Keating was on his feet. 

“My Lord! You unfathom- 


able chump!” 
“Of course,” said Hodge. 
“Sit down.” A strange wide- 


ness marked his eye. He said 
no more for a quarter of an 
hour, then he leaned slowly 
forward, with a finger in the air. 
“Robert Keating, I am a chump,” said 
he, speaking with decision. “Let that 
stand. The reason I speak of her so 
calmly is because my feeling for her is 
the force that moves everything in me. 
I have never learned anything by hearsay 
in my life. I’m not going to take the 
world’s idea of this for granted now, 
because everyone would say that the gulf 
cannot be bridged. I am going to find out 
whether it can or not. I am too plain. 
My feeling is too profound for ornamenta- 
tion. What is more, I will put on no 
exterior badges of a social position to 
which my nature is foreign. I will not 
learn to dress differently. I will not 
work slowly into this upper class and 
learn to conduct myself aright at her 
parties. I will not join her church. I 
will not pretend, or strive after an educa- 
tion like hers and her father’s, in com- 
parison to which whatever I might plaster 
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on would be but a rag. Robert Keating, 
you and I are raised on a mental milk 
made out of these sentences: ‘All men 
are created equal.’ ‘There is no class in 


America.’ ‘Riches and poverty make no 
difference.’ ‘The clothes are not the 
man.’ ‘None shall be deprived of rights 


because of religious belief.’ ‘Honesty and 
cleanliness make all men brothers.’ ‘Power 
standing alone will conquer.’”’ He paused, 
then resumed. “I used to think that I 
was not good enough for one so sweet 
and pure. Now I have changed. Now 
I am simply going to see if all those things 
are words.” 

To no other man had he ever revealed 
his thoughts. Even Keating had never 
fathomed him so far before. 

A half hour later Martin P. Hodge was 
admitted into Judge Hayden’s parlor and 
Isabel had shaken hands with him plea- 
santly. It was his first visit there. He 
had never before, anywhere, looked so 
completely and hopelessly the chump. 
Isabel was twenty-one years of age, tall, 
and wore glasses. She had a face that 
spoke first of all, and above all, intelli- 
gence. Her hair was very dark and waved 
a little around a white forehead. Her 
nose was straight, her lips very sensitive, 
her chin of almost Grecian outline. Born 
in a faraway Southern home, and although 
she had come to Princeton when she 
was but ten years old, she still inherited 
that rich, warm, Southern temperament 
and spoke with the accent. She had laid 
down a volume of ‘‘Montaigne’s Essays” 
to receive him. Her dress of dark green 
draped gracefully at the side of her chair. 

Here was a predicament for her; she 
said ten detached brave things, sweetly 
and placidly, but nothing could make that 
conversation go. What was the sugges- 
tion of strength which she got from his 
awkward attitude? As for him, he was 
thinking how she looked when, wasp-like, 
slim-legged, she had called him “chumpy— 
chumpy—chumpy,” so long ago, and how 
when a few days before he had left high 
school, he had passed her by in the hall, 
he could not look at her, somehow, he 
knew not why—she would have spoken 
to him. For a week he had been conscious 
of her glance; but why was it? How 
could she have any use for a chump like 
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him? When school had begun that year 
he had made up his mind that she was 
too far above him, and tried to forget 
her; but he could not. He was not her 
kind. Then there came a day, the day 
she read her first paper before a high school 
club. Then it seemed to him she looked 
so sweet in her little low-necked dress. 
He did not hear that paper; but he went 
home and thought long. There were a 
series of entertainments being given at 
the Town Hall; he knew she could go 
with Tom; and why not with him? Why 
was he different from other boys? Several 
months before he had wanted to take her 
when he heard she was going away. Then 
he had used the telephone (that little 
instrument which comes in so handy in 
cases of “cold feet,’”’) he used the tele- 
phone this time too. And she went with 
him that night to see the “Magician of 
Madascar.” Just to think he had been 
trusted with ler, even for that brief time! 
It was the happiest hour of his life. After 
he had taken her home that night, there 
came a change in him. What was it? 
Did he think she was changing from the 
little girl who had been his sole ambition 
in school? Was it because he thought she 
was a little too gay in her actions; but 
did she not have a right to be happy? 
How could he, chump that he was, even 
think of judging her? In truth he knew 
not why he was so sad. He must go his 
way and do his best; he must hold her 
free to do as she wished. Later came 
the school dance at the hall. Tom had 
come and asked him to take his girl and 
go. Why did Tom ask him that? Didn’t 
Tom know he had no girl? There was 
only one he cared for, and even she did 
not any longer please him. Anyhow, he 
knew Tom had her that night. Martin 
did not go to the dance; Tom and Isabel 
did; he stayed home, read ‘“‘Les Miser- 
ables,” and was strangely happy. The 
boys called him a chump, but he smiled 
and went his way. Now she had grown 
tired of his attitude, and ignored him; 
or did she even give him a thought? Then 
fate had taken hold of him. That day he 
went to the high school for the last time 
he had looked her way, but she did not 
seem to see him. This was all the part 
of childhood’s years. He was long since 
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sorry for them, and she had forgotten.- 
Now they were grown, many years had 
elapsed. And now he stood before her, 
her for whom he had lived. He would do 
anything to make her happy. Now she 
paused in her attempts to carry on that 
conversation, pained by failure, and he 
said: 

“Isabel, what I shall say to you will 
surprise you. That I cannot help, for a 
man must do his best and let the rest go. 
Between you and me there is an apparently 
unfathomable gulf. I never came here 
before—yes, you remember only once, 
that evening long ago, when you went 
with me. I can’t say that I ever wanted 
to come again. Now that I have come, 
believe first that I am honest.” His eyes 
became strangely deep, and somewhat sad. 
She seemed a little frightened but could 
not look away. ‘You and I were brought 
up, in a sense, together. The weeding 
out begins about the age of sixteen, but 
we carry with us, in spite of that, all the 
old axioms about people being equal and 
we believe them. Isabel, I am blind when 
it comes to roundabout methods. But 
I have learned a truth or two, not out of 
books. And on rock-bottom truth I can 
walk as straight as any man. Well,” 
he folded his hands and turned his square 
face on her, “the truth is this—that I 
loved you when we went to school to- 
gether—that I loved you when you called 
me chump—and that I love you now. I 
don’t ask you to marry me. I ask you to 
think about it as long as you like in order 
to see if you can.” 

There was a dumb patience in his face. 
She had been too astonished, too incon- 
gruously moved to stop him. She had 
felt the flush go over her forehead. Now 
she regained her composure and sat with 
her lips pressed together, thinking of her 
answer, a gentle pity softening her brown 
eyes. 

“Of course it has surprised me,” she 
said, a little agitated, for she was not the 


kind of a girl to undervalue any honest’ 


man. “And it is pain more than surprise. 


It is impossible—impossible. Oh, Mr. 
Hodge, forgive me!” 

He rose, ponderous, gray-cheeked, 
adoring. 


“Good-bye,” said he, “Thank you.” 


CHUMP 





He held out his heavy hand, and she, 
now on her feet, took it. He turned to 
the door. She was strangely stirred with 
regret, as though she had committed a 
sin and must atone. 

“T wish—I wish,” she faltered, “that 
you could still believe me your friend.” 

He paused at the hall door with his 
hat in his hand and looked at her once 
more. 

“T do,” he said; and she, staring at his 
face, seemed to read in it some all-com- 
prehensive power. He went away. 

On the public square, which was now 
deserted, he stood in front of the store. 
The great stone had rolled down. As 
the ant refashions the crushed abode, so 
Martin P. Hodge, chump, turned back to 
roll it up again. 


II 


There followed some colorless weeks 
of speechless thought-scratch. Then he 
told himself that he must be doing some- 
thing. The county elections were fiercely 
fought, and because he was attached to 
Keating, here was a natural field for 
activities. He still retained the little 
tract of land on the South Side, which 
section of the town was now all built 
up with cottages of the railroaders, and 
the shops smoked and hammered four 
blocks distant. His property brought 
Martin P. Hodge to that region frequently, 
and he came oftener in company with 
Keating. And presently all the railroad 
people were buying their groceries at his 
store and knew him. 

“Vote for Keating,” he said while at 
the shops during noon hour, as he stood 
watching them eat. 

“But why?” asked one. 

Hodge turned on him slowly. 

“Didn’t you knoéw he was honest?” 
said he. 

“Yes; but thunder, what’s the matter 
with the party already in? The mayor’s 
one of the boys.” 

The Chump’s finger went up. 

“The mayor fined John Slack just one 
dollar for keeping the back door of his 
saloon open on Sunday, and he did it 
against his will. There’s a row of stinking 
hovels on Green Street, not a block from 
the public Square, and you call them the 

















Levee. Every man here knows what 
goes on in that row.” 

“T like these railroaders,” said he to 
Keating. “I can understand people who 
make things with their hands.” He paused 
a while. “I’ve learned something new. 
It’s this: I have to do something besides 
run this grocery store. I’ll have to change 
things. I was looking at that iron court- 
house fence. I think I’ll take that down.” 

The handsome court house occupied 
the centre of the wide, grassy square. 
The expanse of its green lawn was broken 
only by a single monument, and all around 
it ran a high brown iron fence. Keating 
stood twisting his moustache and staring 
at his friend in a puzzled way. 

“Martin Hodge, what’s working in 
your” 

“T’ve bought the Princeton Morning 
Herald,” said Hodge. 

““My lord!’’ cried Keating. 

Hodge’s face looked dully angry. 

“There are too many things in this 
town that ought to be changed. First, 
I’m going to make the paper stand for 
you, and it’s going to elect you. Inci- 
dentally I’ll get the city to buy my land 
on the South Side at cost and make a 
park out of it. Then when you can handle 
the reins, you’re going to tear down this 
iron fence. It weighs on me. I can’t 
stand it—to look out every day and see 
that accursed iron fence. Then, we’ll 
put seats in the courthouse yard and make 
a park out of that. Afterward, we'll put 
in a clock on the tower.” 

Keating was shrewd enough to see what 
Hodge had probably never thought of, 
that these might become the very catch- 
words to elect him. He smiled in his 
twinkling way. 

“Ts that all?” asked he. 

“We'd smash the Levee if we ever 
grew tall enough,” said Hodge. 

The Morning Herald, with a good editor 
at the desk, became a sudden power in 
the town. Its successive issues gave the 
public the impression of so many blows. 
The railroad people took up the cry for 
the park. The Chump was all at once a 
local celebrity. Many wondered what 


ulterior, dishonest motive such an un- 
suspected “country” could have in break- 
ing out in this manner. 


Sensitive people 
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of an upper class professed to be offended 
at this boulder of a man who had begun 
to roll and bump, smashing in the town. 
The party which was antagonistic to 
Keating ‘and his friends, and which had 
given the town a flagrantly rotten admin- 
istration, at first hooted, then virulently 
attacked Hodge. Keating was called 
Hodge’s puppet, but the slim man had 
a poise, keenness, and strength of his 





‘Martin Hodge, what's working in you?” 


own, though Martin was his pedestal. 
After an exciting struggle the corrupter 
legion was overthrown by the more honest 
one, a majority of the county commis- 
sioners were elected, and Keating was 
not only clerk, but stood nearest to the 
lever of the machine. 

Hodge was twenty-three years of age; 
his hands seemed bigger than ever and 
hung at his side in the same awkward 
manner. His collar was still rural. He 
had a broad forehead and a broad jaw. 
Now suddenly he abandoned the hole 
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under the stairs where he had slept so 
long and, simultaneously Black retired 
from the business and turned the store over 
to Hodge. 

One bright December morning Isabel 
Hayden came walking along the south 
side of the square. Out of the grocery 
store of Martin P.° Hodge came a boy 
lugging an armful of books. He almost 
ran into her, tripped and fell sprawling. 
She gazed down at the scattered volumes. 
There was “The History of the Florentine 
Commonwealth,” with Martin P. Hodge’s 
vivid signature across the title page, at 
which the book was open. The other 
books looked like histories, too. Martin 
came walking out of the store; she blushed 
when he stopped so suddenly, and nodding 
and smiling a pensive smile, she went 
away. 

Martin and the boy picked up the books 
and carried them to a room over a dry- 
goods store. This apartment faced the 
street and contained a bed, three chairs. 
a washstand, and a table, all plain. And 
here dwelt Martin. 

Isabel walked to the edge of the town 
and looked at bare fields and naked trees; 
then she walked home and sat down by 
herself. She had never read so big a 
thing about the ‘Florentine Common- 
wealth.” 

A year and seven months were occupied 
in a long struggle with the refractory county 
commissioners. Two of them had re- 
pudiated their platform, and Hodge knew 
that they were bribed. Keating won at 
last; the city bought Hodge’s land at 
cost (this still proved him a chump and 
excited jeers), and there was a little park 
beginning to smile in the center of the 
South Side. At last down came the 
court-house fence, a clock went up, and 
a little public garden began to flaunt 
flowers. 

But now Martin’s own party became 
tainted. The sheriff grew slack, was 
evidently winking at the breaking of the 
law. The Levee was flourishing. Toward 
the end of the third year something 
happened, which, simple in itself, was a 
vital point in the Chump’s career. 

One night at half-past eleven o’clock 
Hodge, Keating, and two companions 
went through an alley behind that row 
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of hovels called the Levee. 


The four, 
Martin being the leader, threw their united 
strength against a certain door and broke 
it in with a crash. There was then re- 
vealed the complete paraphernalia of a 
gambling den and fifteen men, some of 


whom were of the best families. There 
was a rush for the door and a fight, but 
the culprits were permitted to escape. 

Next morning there appeared in large 
type in the Herald an article which stood 
almost alone on a page and whose chief 
sentence was this: 

“Last night at eleven-thirty, there 
were, in the rear room of the house number 
ten Green Street, together with such and 

1h articles which were there being 
tEMhioyed in gambling, the following 
persons:” 

And here appeared in larger type yet, 
every one standing out alone, the names 
of the fifteen men. The article was 
signed boldly—“‘Martin P. Hopce.” 

The storm that this announcement 
evoked could scarcely have been exceeded. 
Three libel suits were begun against 
Hodge and fought for months in the 
courts. Martin won them all. The 
sheriff was compelled to act; some of 
the fifteen were punished; some desperate 
characters fled. And now, in the fourth 
year, with another campaign coming 
on, the railroaders and other working 
classes rose to demand the Chump for 
mayor. Hodge met the committee of 
these men and said: 

“T will run for mayor on this platform. 
The city shall condemn and pull down 
every house on the Levee. The men who 
have trafficked in this scandal shall be 
prosecuted. The county commissioners 
who were bribed two years ago shall be 
punished. This shall be a reform move- 
ment to change things.” 

Hodge was nominated. In October 
the campaign being hotly fought, he was 
walking down Green Street one night at 
ten o’clock, when someone, on that very 
Levee which he was determined to destroy, 
fired at him. The ball struck him in 
the back and he fell. 

The criminal was never found. Martin 
was carried to his own room, where he lay 
unconscious, but the doctors had hopes 
for him. 























Next day the town was horrified at 
the news and many people sent flowers 
and other tokens to Hodge, which looked 
out of place in the chumpy room. 

At four o’clock, Keating, standing at 
the head of the stairs, met Isabel Hayden 
coming up. She looked pained. 

“T brought these violets for Mr. Hodge, 
Mr. Keating,” she said, and handed them 
to him. “If he is able to hear, please tell 
him how sorry my father and I are. 
What does the doctor say?” 

“He thinks he will live,” said Robert. 

“IT am glad,” she replied and went 
down. 

When Martin became conscious at 
sunset time, there were her violets. 

Isabel, having proceeded along the 
Square, came to the grocery store. Every- 
body was of course interested in Hodge 
now, and some people were asking the 
boy to show them where he had slept so 
long. They went into the store and 
Isabel stood hesitating. She bit her lips 
a little, started away, and then came back. 
Now she went into the store and came 
to the hole under the stairs. 

“In there,” said the boy. 

It was a tiny place; there was nothing 
in it but an empty shelf. Seven years! 
She sighed and went out. 

After a long convalescence Hodge was 
nearly well again, and meanwhile he had 
been elected mayor. Soon after that he 
sat with Keating by the stove in the 
rear of the store. They were silent. 
Hodge was thinking about her. She 
had been a great thing in his life, even before 
he knew her. When Martin was a small 
boy he had run away from home; not 
only once but three times. Just before 
he ran away the last time came the turn- 
ing point in his life. He had been selling 
some tickets for an exhibition drill and 
entertainment to be given by the ‘‘Prince- 
ton Rangers.” He had gone to the 
Judge’s house; that was the first time he 
had seen her; she was sitting in a rocking 
chair in the hall reading a book; her 
mother opened the door, gazed kindly on 
Martin, but she bought none of his tickets. 
Now when he and two other boys had 
run away from home a few days later, 
Martin dreamed that he saw her; the 
next morning he and his. companions 
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were in the middle of a railroad bridge, 
when he suddenly stopped. Something 
told him to go back. Right then he 
decided to go home and live down his 
bad reputation and go to school—if he 
could with that girl. He left his com- 
panions and started for the homeward end 
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Seven years! She sighed and went out 


of the bridge, while they went on. Just 
then there was the scream of an engine 
whistle—and he turned just in time to 
see his companions jump from in front 
of the engine into the river a hundred 
feet below. The train was bearing down 
on him under full steam; he must jump 
too—no, there was the stone support 
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only ten feet distant; he climbed down; 
the train roared over above him, and came 
to a stop at the end of the bridge; a 
brakeman came running back and helped 
him up. His life had been saved; why? 
Who was it that was in his mind? His 
companions were saved by falling into a 
_ cargo of hay on a passing steamer which 
was passing under the bridge. Martin 
went home and tried hard to do what 
was right. When he got to school he 
found himself a year behind her; he worked 
hard; was promoted to her class in three 
weeks. When he left high school he was 
a year ahead of her. All these years he 
had kept himself right for her. He had 
often wished to thank her. But how 
could he? What had she done but live 
an honest life? No, he could not thank 
her; but the time had come when he 
must have her for his own. He must 
give his life to make her happy. Strange 
to say every time he failed with her, 
instead of losing heart, it only made him 
stronger. Even when he had made his 
first venture and she had told him she 
“would just love to go,” but she could 
not that evening; he had on the very 
next day made “100” in an algebra 
examination. Even when she said “im- 
possible,” he had hope. He must. Why 
was Tom better than he? It is power 
that makes things go in this world. He 
would not give up. Why had he failed? 
Why was he a chump? After a while 
Hodge rose from his seat at the stove and 
walked to the window and looked out 
on the courthouse yard. He turned and 
looked at Keating, then picked up his 
hat and said: 

“Keating, I’m going to Judge Hayden’s 
now.” 

Keating turned a keen eye to Hodge. 

“What for?’ asked he. 

“To ask Isabel to marry me,” said 
Martin. 

Half an hour later he rang the door 
bell at Judge Hayden’s house and was 
admitted by Isabel. She greeted him in 
a kindly way and was glad that he was 


well again. He said nothing to this.” 


They sat down on the gold and blue 
chairs. She was a little uneasy. Her 
hair had a rose in it again; her face was 
a little older and of a superior delicacy 
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of feature. Her eyes remained the same’ 
big, brown, pensive, kindly and calm: 
She had laid down on the table to receive 
him a “History of the Florentine Com- 
monwealth.” It seemed to her as she 
sat there that he had slightly changed; 
doubtless his long illness had done that. 
He had little or no color, and his face 
was not quite so heavy, but more rugged— 
a face that seemed to weigh down on her. 
He had become more abrupt and direct 
during the latter years, and so did not 
allow her to attempt a forced and im- 
possible conversation. He said: 
“Isabel, I have come because I had to. 
That is all there is to it. Perhaps if I 
hadn’t been sick I shouldn’t have had to. 
The things I said before are just as true 
today as they were then. I know, as I 
knew then, that you are too good to be- 
lieve in false inequalities. You do not 
imagine that I have come because I 
think I have advanced. You know I 
think no such thing. I am still Martin P. 
Hodge as I was before. I am still honest; 
I am still clean; I am still a chump. 
I love you and want to marry you.” 
She was on her feet with her hand out- 
stretched in a quick, mute appeal, as 
though to stop him. She was plainly 


trembling. 
“Oh, Mr. Hodge! Please—forgive me! 
forgive me!”’ She now had her hand to 


her head strangely. It came over him 
in a numb way that he had hurt her. 
He rose and stood looking at her a moment. 
She, weighed down by what seemed to 
be the incalculable weight of his glance, 
said nothing. 

“Good-bye. 
turned away. 

At the door, in the hall, with his hat 
in his hand, her quick step caused him 
to pause and turn. Her eyes were on 
him. Why was he different; why did 
the clothes seem to cover the body of a 
giant, and why did the big hands hang 
in a way that meant strength? 

“I wish—I wish you could even yet 
believe me your friend,” she said. 

“T do,” he replied and went away. 

A little later Judge Hayden looked in 
at the parlor door. There was Isabel 
with her head down on the “History of, 
the Florentine Commonwealth.” 


Thank you,” said he and 
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The stone had rolled down the hill once 
more; dumbly, as the ant turns to re- 
fashion the destroyed abode, Martin P. 
Hodge turned back to roll it up again. 


III 


The new administration went forward 
with irresistible power, uprooting evil 
and promoting reform. The city 
was cleaned as it had never been 
before. As for the Levee, the 
ministers of the town created an ” \® 
agitation on their own account, 
declaring the spot a danger to 
morality, a violation of decency. = 
No less than ten neighbors of 
that noisome region openly 
avowed, with joint threats of an 
action in court, that the Levee 
wasan intolerable public nuisance. 
More than this, the greasy frame 
edifices were within the fire limit, 
where the law declared no wood- 
en house should be. They men- 
aced then the very existence of 
the respectable edifices. Hodge 
availed himself of these facts and 
the Levee was doomed. There 
came a chill fall day when a 
ripping and hammering resounded 
on Green Street. Many good 
people, including Judge Hayden 
and Isabel, walked by and gazed 
with commendation on that 
wreck and saw the naked insides 
of the seats of evil. Every board 
and brick was swept away, the 
ground was leveled, and the site 
of that whilom builded wicked- 
ness was as desert as Carthage 
after the Punic Wars. There 
would be erected thereon honest 
edifices, monuments to the Chump and 
decency. 

This and other acts made a celebrity 
for Hodge, which spread over that section 
of the state called the “Pocket.” Keating 
was with this spreading force and made 
it stronger. That Hodge was a chump 
was an indisputable fact in the minds of 
many. But there he was, not to be 
ignored, a sun rolling up through the 
murk of the horizon. 

That change which in many parts of 
the United States began to take political 
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power and political fights away from what 
is called the upper class, was working in 
a thousand towns. One other change, 
more apparent, affected Princeton as it 
affected a thousand others, the change 
which brought very young men to the 
front. On the crest of one of the first 
waves of this sort; Hodge rode, swept 
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““Chumpy-Chumpy-Chumpy!” 


up like a log on a new strand. After a 
struggle in the convention between two 
bitter opponents of the first district, 
behold Martin, unruffled, suddenly comes 
forth the nominee for Congress, and the 
two who have opposed each other rub 
their eyes and gaze on him. 

This was the end of Judge Hayden’s 
six-year term, but the Judge had held 
his office for many more years than that. 
It would have seemed as if the stars had 
ceased to exist if Hayden ceased to be 
Judge to many of the inhabitants of 
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Gibson County. He was one of those 
rare men who are just what judges should 
be, a fixed, determinate point in the 
affairs of men. A good judge in a com- 
munity like this is a mooring. Hayden 
was nominated again. 

After that Isabel gave. a party. The 
autumn was warm, dnd she wrote out 
the invitations with her own white fingers 
as she sat on the porch. She sighed, 
gazing at the list through her glasses. 
Her set was vivacious and growing alarm- 
ingly; nevertheless, they were all crowded 
in. But there was “one other.” She 
sat and dreamed and forgot the list, 
with a faraway look on her face. Alas— 
why was that impossible? 

Martin P. Hodge did not go to that 
party; it is to be doubted whether the 
Chump was more than a thought in one 
brain among all those in Judge Hayden’s 
house. The Judge mingled with the bright 
crowds. His smooth-shaven face was 
serene and smiling. Isabel, dressed in 
white, with a long, satin ribbon round 
her waist and floating behind, looked a 
little like him. 

When the guests were gone she turned, 
singing an idle tune, to the Judge, who 
stood in the parlor. 

“And so,” she cried smiling, “I’ve 
begun the campaign.” 

He looked a little serious and took 
hold of her hands. 

“Tsabel,’”’ said he, ‘‘there are new rocks 
in this old stream.” 

She thought a while, the smile gone. 
Then she raised her face. 

“Do you think you shall lose?”’ she asked. 

“T’ve never fought a fight so hard as 
this will be,” was his reply. ‘The country 
changes so fast, sweetheart, that an old- 
timer like me can’t keep up with it for- 
ever.” 

She had lost a little of her color. She 
knew too well what the matter was. 
She looked sad and presently said, very 
low, with her eyes down: 

“Ts it Mr. Hodge, father?” 

“I’m afraid it is,” said-he. 

She went upstairs languidly. 

Martin Hodge, entering his room at 
eleven o’clock that night, found many 
notes and cards there congratulating 
him on his nomination, but he forgot to 
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look at them; there was a nameless bunch 
of violets there, too. 


IV 


During the weeks before the approach- 
ing election, there joined the ranks of 
Martin Hodge and Keating all that 
advocated the new reforms in the first 
congressional district. The new is stern, 
sometimes a trifle coarse; it is accus- 
tomed to make things with its hands. 
Martin Hodge was unquestionably master 
of that party, who, taking a cue from 
Keating, called themselves ‘“The Chumps.” 

Judge Hayden, allied with the higher 
classes of yesterday, whose spirit still 
pervaded the higher classes of today, 
was a product of that cultured element 
of life which brought out of the East, 
the Assyrians on the Egyptians; the 
pomp and imperial splendor of the Per- 
sians on the Greeks; the kingdom of the 
Ptolemies in Egypt; the Greek influence 
on Rome, of Rome on Western Europe; 
later on in history when the Crusades 
brought Europe to a new light; the spirit 
of the Norman-Saxons of England, that 
which the Pilgrims brought to our own 
country: the War of the Revolution, later 
the Civil War; the spirit which has always 
won, cleared the wilderness and made the 
land teem and, resting from labor in the 
days before manufacturing began, took 
out the culture and polished it up again. 

The situation burst on Keating with 
a pang. He stared at Hodge—Hodge 
for whom he was wearing the soul out 
of him, but with whom he must inevitably 


rise. The thing was plain, the result 
indubitable. If Hodge won, Hayden 
must fall. He wondered what Martin 


thought, stalking yonder, his jaws set, 
his eyes calm, his mind uncomplicated. 
The Chump had not turned pale when 
the knowledge came to him. He had 
not smiled. He had not shrunk or leaped 
forward. He had just gone on. He had 
become something of a speaker and 
with Keating stumped the district. His 
eloquence (if such it could be called) was 
a sort of staccato of ideas, each propelled 
at his hearers and brought down on them 
as if it were a blow of the hammer of 
Thor. 

Late in the summer it began to be 




















apparent that Hodge could win. Unless 
some sudden change in public opinion 
should occur the election would mean the 
fall of Hayden. 

At last, when the lever was beyond all 
doubt in Hodge’s grip, there came a 
night when Keating received a_ shock. 
He was in Martin’s store, when the 
Chump suddenly rose. There was some- 
thing in the latter’s eyes which made 
Keating afraid. 

‘Where are you going?” asked he, not 
knowing why he felt angry. 

“To Judge Hayden’s,” said Hodge. 

The ground seemed to be wavering 
under Keating. It was surely a joke. 
He went to the door and there saw the 
back of Martin yonder, where the Chump 
strode toward the Hayden house. Keat- 
ing went into the store again, a little 
dizzy. He could not believe!—He .sat 
down as though blind. What was it he 
had labored for with all this devotion? 
The sun then was black—the air was 
poison? Martin P. Hodge, gone now; 
now, to hold up before her his power! 

Hodge rang the doorbell and was 
admitted. There were some other callers 
there, among them Tom, and he waited, 
sitting silent till they had gone. Some- 
how, he knew not why, he did not like 
Tom, but Tom had never done anything 
to him. Perhaps it was because she had 
told him, on that night long ago, that 
Tom, a Yankee, would take her side as a 
Southerner, on the question of the Civil 
War. This to Martin, who was as true 
a “Yank” as ever lived, seemed to lower 
Tom in his estimation from that time 
on. He would rather he were a good 
“Rebel” than that kind of a Yankee. 
You wouldn’t catch Martin, chump that 
he was, doing that for any girl. The 
company departed. Tom did not even 
look at Martin, who rose as they passed 
in the hall. 

Isabel, in gray with a white rose in her 
hair, had greeted him with kindliness, 
but had seemed a little agitated. Now 
as she faced him alone, she was pale. 
For with his entrance something had 
been shattered, for her too—something 
too clear, too delicate, too fragile, for her 
to have known that she held in her heart. 
But—when Martin P. Hodge came in 
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at such a time, she felt it shattered. It 
was a strange face that looked on him. 
Standing before her he began: 

“Isabel, I have never entered this 
house save when I had to. Tonight I 
had to. I have believed myself strong 
and was strong. But to love you is stronger 
and is breaking me. I can’t stand it 
any longer. I waited as long as I could; 
I wished to wait till after the election. 
But tonight was the last night, and this 
was the last minute. Before, when you 
would not love me, that made me work, 
made me change things, even when we 
went to school together. But now it 
will have the opposite effect. I will roll 
the stone up no more. So I came for the 
last time; and this is what I have to say.” 
His face, grown as colorless as hers, fasci- 
nated her. “You are not even afraid 
that I will threaten your father’s elec- 
tion, if you will not love me—you are too 
good and not afraid. But the fact that 
I have that power has so affected me that 
I have rushed to the opposite extreme. I 
have told you that yor refusal now would 
paralyze me. I will roll the stone no 
more. And if my hand fails, your father 
wins, Isabel. I am glad, though I do not 
know why, that this time it is easier for 
you to refuse me than it ever was 
before. You have tonight a double 
reason to refuse me.” She had those 
big brown eyes on him. There was 
something in them ‘and her face, as she 
sat there, every nerve strung to its 
highest tension with the force of the 
moment. Something which he had seen 
many times before, and seemed to give 
him hope. 

“Many years ago during that great 
struggle between the North and the South, 
when the nation was divided in itself; 
father and son had turned against each 
other, one to preserve the Union and the 
flag of their forefathers, to uphold the 
spirit of freedom upon which our country 
was founded: the others to have what, 
in their eyes, was right. When the mighty 
armies of the North and South were 
surging back and forth over the field of 
Gettysburg, your grandfather and mine 
rode against each other in battle. They 
were enemies. They were fighting to 
prove whether all men are created equal, 
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or if human souls may be held in 
bondage.” 

The color had risen in her face; the 
blood was tingling in her veins. There 
was a look of fire in her eyes, for he had 
indeed chosen a dangerous topic. Her 
Southern spirit moved within her; she 
would have spoken out; never before had 
she kept quiet when that question came 
up. But she waited. - 

“On the field of that great battle, after 
the conflict had raged for three days, 
and after Pickett’s gallant charge, when 
the army of the Southland had gone 
back never again to invade the North; 
when the smoke of battle had settled 
down over the field and night was coming 
on, the Blue and the Gray lay together 
on the bloody field —a common fate 
alone made all men brothers. A Con- 
federate. General lay wounded under the 
remains of a shattered cannon. He had 
been among the first on that last gallant 
charge, when Kirby Smith’s division of 
Texas Rangers had charged the Union 
works, swept everything before them, 
and there fully a mile and a half within 
the Federal lines, he had fallen pierced 
by three balls. Now as the din of battle 
had died away and the dusk was falling 
over the field, a Union officer rode by; 
he heard the faint call for water; stopped, 
and in the dim light saw his rank and 
office. He gave him water, bound up the 
wounds, put him on his own horse and 
took him to his own Pennsylvania home. 
there nursed him back to life and health. 
Then, Isabel, your grandfather and mine 
were friends. Later he was exchanged 
and went back to his native state. Many 
a time these two met again. Once they 
met before the works of Atlanta. Each 
had a sword raised to strike, but on 
recognition they saluted and each went 
his way. Again at the Wilderness, the 
tables were turned. This time it was a 
Union General who lay tossing with 
fever. Then as the war was coming to 
an end, these two friends quarreled. It 
was a girl who had come into their lives; 
the Yankee won her. From that day to 
this those two have never spoken, even 
in a time of peace. They are enemies. 
Now here I am,"a Yankee, you of the 
South. Out of loyalty to your family 
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you now have three reasons to refuse me. 
I have kept the latter from you all these 
years for fear lest it turn you against me. 
Now I make it known. There is a bond, 
the bond of life, I cannot define it, but 
I have felt it ever since I first saw you. 
When this is placed in thé scale with any 
belief, it always has the preponderance. 
You have been the force which has moved 
everything in me. You have made me 
what I am. And tonight I have come. 
If you love me then I owe you my strength 
and my progress and your father must 
lose. If you refuse me your father wins, 
my party is paralyzed and I will fight no 
more. I loved you when we went to 
school together. I loved you when you 
called me chump. I would love you if 
you would call me that now.” 

She rose and stood gazing at him, 
scarcely able to believe. The lines of 
his face were the pure fire-wrought lines 
of power. What was he—what was he— 
standing there before her filling the 
world? The shattered thing in her heart 
was whole again. She forgot her father; 
she forgot herself. All things save him 
were swept away. The chump had sud- 
denly risen to grandeur. 

She loved him! Was it possible? Was 
this the meaning of it all? And—he 
loved her! And with that thought her 
face was hidden on his shoulder, and 
she yielded herself to those protecting 
arms. He felt the shy, loving movement. 

“Tsabel,” he murmured hastily and 
somewhat indistinctly, ‘‘will you take 
the full heart I offer you—can you accept 
it, or—” he hesitated—“Isabel—you are 
crying, Isabel,” he said speaking very 
gently, putting his arm about her, and 
drawing her closer to him, with a voice 
full of infinite tenderness, “why are you 
crying, child? Is it because you are 
sorry for your father’s sake, or is it because 
you love me, Isabel?” 

Her heart beat loudly, the lace ruffles 
on her bosom trembled, a sob seemed to 
come from her heart, breathing a joyous 
self-surrender, as she slowly lifted her 
face to his. Her brown eyes were filled 
with tears. She had kept all these years, 
from school days up, a little secret of her 
own lying perdu at the bottom of her 
heart; that “sleeping angel’? whence half 

















her strength and courage had come— 
the noble, faithful, generous love of a 
good woman for a good man. But this 
secret Martin Hodge had, at one time, 
deemed himself wholly unworthy of 
possessing. 
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“Do you love me, Isabel?” he whispered. 

She drew herself away from him, and 
in silence her eyes turned to him with 
their frank gaze: 

“Yes,” she said, almost in a whisper, 
“TI love you.” 


BALLADE OF RICHES 


HAT care I for the treasure isles 
Enskyed where purple oceans are? 
I have the sunlight’s golden smiles; 
I have the silvery gleam of star; 
Daily beside the pasture bar 
The daisies flash me radiance free— 
Poets are rich, or near or far, 
For wealth abides with poverty! 


Roses have I for daily bread: 
Why should I crave a richer fare? 

Who eats of beauty, he is fed; 
Who drinks a draught of sweet pure air, 
He has wine of a vintage rare. 

Yea, naught have I but youth and glee, 
Yet always I have joy to spare— 

For wealth abides with poverty! 


Science shines like moon on the mind; 
The soul is thrall to starry art; 
I covet not their cold unkind 
Splendor of death in whole or part. 
I have love in a true, pure heart, 
And nevermore on land or sea 
Can summer from my life depart— 
For wealth abides with poverty! 


—Edward Wilbur Mason, in Heart Throbs, II. 
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HE telephone operator glanced 
at the clock, saw that it was 2 
A.M., yawned, and for the hun- 
dredth time declared to herself 
that if she didn’t get a day job 

next month she was going to quit. 
A light flashed in on her board and she 
languidly inserted a plug and started to 
murmur the conventional ‘Operator?’ 
when a woman’s voice shrieked ‘‘Police!”’ 
the word ending in a gurgle and the 
sound of the receiver crashing against the 
wall coming plainly to the girl’s ears. 

The operator was a young lady of good 
sense. With one hand she plugged in on 
a trunk and demanded the police depart- 
ment, while with the other she rapidly 
ran the pages of the reverse directory to 
ascertain where the call had come from. 
She secured the address just as she heard 
“Police signal” in answer to her call. 

“Say,” she said hurriedly, ‘“‘there’s some- 
thing wrong at 44 Blank Street. A woman 
just had time to yell ‘police’ at me when 
somebody jerked her away from the 
phone.” 

The operator at police headquarters 
jotted down the number as he scanned a 
big map above his head. Thig map was 
curiously marked with overlapping circles, 
and he noted the number of the circle in 
which the address given was located and 
then plugged in on the private police line. 

“Trouble at 44 Blank Street,” he re- 
ported quickly when he received an 
answer. 

The desk sergeant at the precinct station 
hung up the receiver and gave the same 
information to an officer who had been 
reading on a bench nearby. The officer 
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picked up his cap and drew on gauntleted 
gloves as he stepped briskly out the door. 
Back to the station came the purr of a 
motorcycle as the officer started away. 

All was quiet on Blank Street as the 
officer turned the corner at the beginning 
of the street. He shut off his engine and 
brought his machine to a stop and rapidly 
made his way to the house. As he paused 
in the darkness for a hurried inspection, 
he heard a slight sound down the side 
and stepped quickly in that direction. 
He was just in time to receive in his arms 
a man who was backing out of a side 
window. 

There was a curse as the officer gripped 
the man, a jangle as a sack the intruder 
had been carrying struck the ground, a 
brief scuffle and then the click of the cuffs 
announced that the burglar was a prisoner. 

From the house next door a man ap- 
peared in pajamas, and he was entrusted 
with guarding the man while the officer 
entered the house by the same window 
the burglar had used. On the floor of the 
dining-room he found the woman of the 
house still in a swoon, with the marks on 
her throat where the burglar had pulled 
her away from the ’phone, the receiver of 
which was still dangling. It was just 
exactly six minutes from the time the wo- 
man had screamed the one word “police” 
into the ’phone. 

Sounds a little fantastic, doesn’t it?— 
a far call from the days of the town watch, 
parading the village streets with his candle- 
lit lantern calling the hours of the night. 
And yet the incident related actually 
occurred in Detroit a few months ago, 
and it was such a commonplace working 







































of the police system of that city that it 
was dismissed_by the papers with hardly 
more than a line or two. 

The adoption of the police signal system 
with the advent of the telegraph and tele- 
phone revolutionized the business of 
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driver who violates the speed ordinances. 
In the larger cities the motor-driven patrol 
wagon is rapidly replacing the horse- 
drawn vehicle. 

In New York City more than one million 
dollars will be spent in the next three years 

















“A man who was just backing out of a side window” 


policing cities, but now there is another 
revolution going on in the same work 
through the use of the motor-driven 
vehicle. Hardly a municipality now so 
small that it doesn’t boast of a “scorcher 
squad”? of men mounted on motor cycles 
who do general patrol work, but whose 
principal duty it is to gather in the auto 





in the installation of motor-driven appara- 
tus in the police and fire departments; 
in Philadelphia, in Chicago, in Buffalo, 
in Boston, in Pittsburg, in St. Louis, in 
Cleveland, in Detroit and in every other 
great city each annual budget contains 
appropriations for new motor-driven ve- 


. hicles for police and fire departments. 
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And it doesn’t require much of an 
imagination to look ahead and see the 
entire world policed by the same methods. 
Each of the great nations of the world 
now has its army corps of motor vehicle 
men, and experimental work for increasing 
the efficiency of the corps is constantly 
going on. Along the French and German 
dividing line both nations maintain a 
patrol mounted on motor cycles, and the 
purr of the motor is heard in the African 
desert, along the great roads of India, and 
in every corner of the world where the 
armies act as policemen. 

But it is right at home in the cities where 
every taxpayer and property owner is 
most deeply interested that the greatest 
steps are being taken. Police officials 
everywhere are deeply studying the prob- 
lem. In Detroit, the home of the auto- 
mobile industry, under the administration 
of Frank H. Croul, commissioner of police, 
the greatest advance has been made, but 
within a few months other cities will be 
on a par with the Michigan metropolis. 

“The auto-patrol is much faster than 
the old style horse-drawn vehicle,” says 
William Young, chief of police of St. Louis, 
“and, in my judgment, is just as cheap 
and gives better all-around service. To 
my way of thinking it is only a question 
of a short time until the horse-drawn ve- 
hicle is superseded altogether by the motor 
vehicle. So far as the motor cycle is 
concerned, twelve mounted men can 
do as much as twelve hundred foot men.” 

The words of Chief Young are echoed 
by other police officers in every part of 
the country. 

Says John B. Taylor, superintendent 
of the department of public safety of 
Philadelphia: 

“The machine has come to stay. It is 
no longer an experiment, but a necessity, 
and one motor-driven wagon will do the 
work of three patrol wagons in the center 
of the city, while in the suburban districts, 

_ where the runs are much longer, the advan- 
tage of the motor wagon is much greater.” 

But, as before remarked, it is in Detroit 
that the motor vehicle is being utilized 
to the greatest extent, not only in the usual 
police work, but in giving aid in accidents, 
etc. This is due entirely to the efforts of 
Police Commissioner Frank H. Croul. 


Mr. Croul is a police enthusiast. He is a 
wealthy manufacturer who gives his time 
to the city because of his love of the work. 
When he assumed office several years ago, 
Detroit was in the same position as other 
cities in the matter of police protection. 
He immediately attempted to get an 
appropriation for a motor patrol, but the 
board of estimates refused him. The com- 
missioner then had a motor patrol wagon 
built, paid for it himself and installed it 
at the central station. Its remarkable 
success during the first year it was in use 
was so great that when the board met 
again it readily granted the appropriation 
asked for by the police department, and 
there has been no trouble since about 
funds. 

Despite the great growth of Detroit 
in the past few years, no enormous increase 
in the number of men has been necessary 
because the motor-driven vehicle has 
given such a wider scope to the activity 
of the individual that greater efficiency 
has been secured with fewer men. 

There are seven police stations in De- 
troit, and each is the center of a “zone,” 
all zones overlapping each other. -At each 
station is an auto patrol. These wagons 
not only fulfill the place of a patrol, but 
they are equipped with medicine chests 
for giving first aid to injured, stretchers, 
roll for use in rescues in fire, etc. 

At each station are “Minute Men,” as 
the motor cycle corps are known, and 
there are also three ‘Flying Squadrons,” 
one at the central station in the heart of 
the city, and one at each end of town. In 
addition to these there is a corps of men 
mounted on bicycles who do outlying 
patrol duty, and also a corps of men 
mounted on motor cycles, who look out 
for “‘speeders.” 

It is in the development of the “Flying 
Squadrons” and the “Minute Men” that 
the Detroit department excels. The city 
is so laid out by the zone system that 
there is not a spot within the city limits 
that cannot be reached in three minutes 
from the station within whose zone it is 
located. These minute men answer all 
calls for an officer, and in the day time do 
practically all the work of the foot patrol- 
man, the universal use of the telephone 
making it possible for a person wanting 
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an officer to get one from the station in a 
tenth of the time that he might look up a 
man on the beat. 

The “Flying Squadrons” are the big 
club behind the minute men. They answer 
riot calls, are early on the scene at any big 
accident and generally take all the jobs 
where officers are needed in numbers. 

Of course, the foregoing has been given 
in the barest outline. The refinement of 
detail is wonderful, and as a result Detroit 
is one of the best policed cities in the 


country. But it is only a question of time 
when the same methods will be largely 
in use in other cities. 

And with the extension of the use of the 
motor-driven vehicle in police work will 
come greater safety in the homes, better 
regulated traffic and generally better 
order. 

For, as Michael Regan, chief of the 
Buffalo police, says: “You must have 
them. They are better, more efficient and 
cheaper.” 


"KEEP TO THE RIGHT" 


By J. ANDREW BOYD 


tl = to the right” is a rule of the road 
That applies to the roadway of life as well, 
And fewer the wrecks where men follow the code— 
So “keep to the right” if in safety you’d dwell. 


There are signals a plenty to tell you the way 

By day and by night they shine far and clear, 
And the fault is your own if you go far astray— 

So “keep to the right,” and you’ve nothing to fear. 


There are human wrecks many the roadway along, 
Some eternally ruined—some just off the track 

Needing -only your help, and then, with a song, 
They’ll ‘keep to the right” and never turn back 


There are signals for danger—don’t try them to pass, 
But “stop, look and listen,” before it’s too late; 

Don’t think it the right way because of the mass 
Who are traveling along it all blind to their fate. 


The way may seem pleasant, the road may seem clear, 
You may go quite a distance with naught to alarm, 
But if it’s the wrong way, there’s danger to fear— 
So “keep to the right,” and you’ll meet with no harm 


Just “keep to the right,” if you’d win in life’s race, 
Help your brother along, and show him the way; 

If he strays from the path, to the right turn his face, 
Though the journey be dark, at the end is the day. 














THE PRINTER AND PUBLISHER, 1470-1810 


By Charles Winslow Hall 








DITOR’S NOTE.—In the preceding article through some misunderstanding, two 
"~ paragraphs were omitied which stated that Fust or Faust had availed himself of the 
invention of Schoeffer, an engraver employed by Gutenberg to make more perfect matrices 
and moulds, without imparting the process to his partner, whom he forced out of business 
by demanding the money advanced for their common benefit. 
was allowed to keep a part of his types, which had cost so much, and a part of his outfit, 
but Fust and Schoeffer published their Bible before Gutenberg’s and at much less cost. 


It ts stated that Gutenberg 








BN 1462 the city of Mayence was 

mm €6claimed by two prelates of equal 
title, who were evidently of 
“the church militant,” since 
they submitted their respective 
claims to the over-lordship of 
Mayence to the arbitrament of the sword. 
Archbishop Thierry of Isembourg held pos- 
session of the city, but Adolph of Nassau- 
Wiesbaden, on the night of October 27, 
1462, surprised his careless and over-con- 
fident “brother in Christ,” escalading the 
walls, slaying the watch and some five 
hundred men, and giving Archbishop 
Thierry barely time to escape death or 
capture by descending the ramparts by 
means of a rope, leaving the unfortunate 
burghers to rapine and pillage. 

Gutenberg appears to have been fav- 
ored by the victorious prelate, but the 
business of printing was pretty thoroughly 
broken up and Schoeffer and Fust sus- 
pended operations for two years, during 
which time the new process, no longer a 
secret, was carried to almost every prin- 
cipal center of medieval learning. 





Albert Pfister, one of Gutenberg’s 
workmen, had already in 1460 established 
a press at Bamberg, but soon disappeared 
from the arena of strenuous competition, 
and the other workmen of the Mayence 
printshops were scattered as a covey of 
quail scatters after the swoop of the 
falcon. Arnold Pannartz, Conrad Sweyn- 
heim and Ulrich Hahn, with their precious 
types and rude presses, crossed the Alps 
and descended into sunny, art-loving 
Italy, first settling at Subiaco and later 
removing to imperial Rome. John and 
Vendelin of Spire, Christopher Valdarfer, 
Bernard Pictor of Augsburg, Erhardt 
Ratdolt and Peter Loslein found a wel- 
come and new patronage under the banner 
of St. Mark at Venice; Andrew Belfort 
sought the then prosperous city of sword- 
makers, Ferrara; John Neumeister, vine- 
yard-girdled Foligno; and Henry Aldin 
or Alding the maritime city of Messina, 
Sicily, under the ominous guardianship 
of Mount Etna. 

Andrew Vyel of Worms found employ- 
ment and a milder clime in sunny Palermo; 
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Lambert Palmart is reported at Valencia, 
Spain, in 1477; Nicholas Spindler at 
Barcelona, and Peter Hagenbach at To- 
ledo, while not far from Mayence, under 


' the rule of the bishop of Cologne, Ulrich 


Zell carried on for many years the art 
he had learned under Gutenberg. 

Many improvements were made. Ar- 
nold Ther Hoernen, who in 1474 printed 
at Cologne his “Fasciculus Temporum,” 
illustrated it with small woodcuts, and 
numbered his pages with hitherto unused 
Arabic numerals, and in 1477 in his colo- 
phon to the Theutonista, claimed also the 
honor of being his own proofreader and 
corrector. Koelhof, in order to print a 
larger number of pages at once, first used 
“signatures” to prepare them in due 
order for the binder; and Koburger of 
Nuremburg, styled in his day “the prince 
of printers,” employed twenty-four presses 
and a corresponding plant with a force 
of one hundred typos and pressmen, 
besides branches at Basle, Switzerland, 
and Lyons, France. Before a score of 
years had elapsed after the escalade of 
Mayence, printers were established all over 
Germany, as at Prague, Augsburg, Ulm, 
Lubeck, Essling and other localities. 

Curiously enough, the Mayence pioneers 
did not seem to attempt any invasion of 
Holland, a circumstance which decidedly 
favors the Dutch and Flemish claims to 
the invention of some part of the art. 
Certainly Flemish printers were estab- 
lished at Utrecht as early as 1473, and 
other establishments were in operation 
at Delft, Bruges, Gouda, Zwoll, Antwerp 
and Brussels. 

William Caxton, the famous English 
printer, employed Colard Mansion of 
Bruges to print the first book in the 
English tongue in 1473, the “Recuyell 
of the Histories of Troy,” which Caxton, 
then a merchant trading to Holland, had 
translated from the French of Raoul Le 
Fievre for Queen Margaret. This issued 
from the press in 1474, and Caxton became 
so interested in the art of printing that 
in 1475-6 he returned into England, 
bringing with him types cut and cast by 
Mansion, with which he set up the first 
English press in the precincts of West- 
minster Abbey. His first book, ‘The 
Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers,” 


published in 1477, was followed by a large 
number of others, some sixty in all. His 
first publication, ‘The Game and Playe 
of the Chesse,” was printed in folio in 
1476, and was illustrated wtth woodcuts, 
and his “Mirror of the World,” published 
in 1481, a folio of one hundred leaves, 
with thirty-eight woodcuts. Caxton was 
succeeded in England by Wynken de 
Worde, Richard Pinson and William 
Machlinia, while Theodoricus Rood of 
Cologne printed his “Expositio Sancti 
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Jeronimi” at Oxford in 1478, and a press 
at St. Albans,. whose founder is unfor- 
tunately unidentified, was established in 
1480.. It should be said that according 
to Wynken de Worde, the founder was a 
schoolmaster and a friend of Caxton, who 
set up his press in the Benedictine monas- 
tery of St. Albans, and continued the work 
until 1486. The “Boke of St. Albans,” 
produced fifty years after, in 1536, by the 
same press, is said to have been edited by 
Juliana Berners, prioress of Sopewell, 
near St. Albans, and is otherwise entitled 
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“A Treatise of Hawking, Hunting, Fishing 
and Court Armour,” a very curious book, 
the prototype of the numerous books of 
general information which have since been 
issued. The prioress was a poetess, and 
one of her rhymes shows that she was a 
woman of close observation and common 
sense: 


“A faythfulle friende wold I fayne fynde, 
To fynde hym there he myght be founde, 
But now is the worlde wext unkynde, 
That friendship is fall to the grounde. 
Now a frende I have founde, 

That I woll nother ban ne curse, 
But of all frendes in felde or towne, 
Ever gramercy—my own purse.”’ 


In Scotland, Walter Chapman set up 
a press in Edinburgh in 1507, having 
































WOOD CUT FROM WILLIAM CAXTON'S 
“THE GAME AND PLAYE OF THE CHESSE,” 
PRINTED AT WESTMINISTER ABBEY, 1476 


received a patent from James IV. In 
1509 Hewe Goes, an Antwerp printer, 
introduced printing at York, but after 
1516 removed to Beverly. The first books 
printed at Cambridge came from the 
press of John Sibert, who used the Latin, 
Greek and English characters. His books 
are dated between 1521 and 1522, 
Generally speaking, the early printed 
books were copies of religious or classical 
works, and comparatively few original 
books were published. The latest demand 
for classical works at Rome ran to copies 
of the great Greek authors, and the earliest 
printed copies of Latin authors contained 
only detached passages and citations such 
as those found in the “Lactantius” of 
1465, the “Aulus Gellius” and “Apuleius” 
of Sweynheim and Pannartz of 1469, 
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and some works, undated, of Bessarion 
at Rome. In these the Greek types are 
legible and creditably executed, but later 
citations in Greek were often so imperfect 
as to be scarcely legible. The first com- 
plete Greek book was ‘“‘Lascari’s Gram- 
mar,” an elegant volume by Denis de 
Paravicino and Dominic de Vespolete. 
Greek books were published for several 
years at Milan, greatly to the dissatis- 
faction of the Venetian printers; but it 
was ten years before they succeeded in 
producing any works of equal merit in 
that character. Since then the publication 
of Greek works have been pursued with 
great spirit all over Europe, and the 
beauty of the Greek type has always 
been greatly admired. Hebrew charac- 
ters were added about 1476, and in 1477 
the “Pentateuch,” with the “Targum” 
and “Commentary of Jarchi,” “Ruth,” 
“Ecclesiastes,” ‘The Song of Solomon” 
and “Lamentations,” with the ““Commen- 
tary of Jarchi,” and “Esther,” with the 
“Commentary of Abenezra,’”’ were all 
printed at Bologna in 1482, and the early 
and later prophets at Soncini, Italy, in 
1486. 

Since then the Arabic, Sanscrit, Chi- 
nese, in fact the characters of every 
language and dialect differing greatly from 
its parent stock, besides those representing 
the archaic contractions and symbols of 
ancient books, have been formed and 
cast by the type founders of Great Britain, 
France and Germany. On the occasion 
of the coronation of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and the visit of the Pope to officiate 
thereat, the imperial printing office at 
Paris furnished the Lord’s Prayer in three 
hundred different languages and characters. 

The ancient “cases” (so-called), a pair 
of which is still placed before every com- 
positor, contained in +the upper case 
ninety-eight divisions for capitals, small 
capitals and other kinds of letters not in 
very general use; the lower case divisions 
of different sizes, according to the number 
of individual small letters each is in- 
tended to hold, the number of divisions 
varying with the different languages. 

At an early date attempts were made to 
simplify the task of the compositor by 
lessening the number of individual letters 
to be selected and placed together. Wil- 
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liam Ged, about the end of the Eighteenth 
Century, adopted a system of casting 
common words and terminations, which 
types he termed “logographic,” but it 
was found too intricate for use. About 
the end of the Sixteenth Century Vander 
May of Leyden, Holland, soldered his 
types together, although he did not make 
them into stereotyped plates. 

Stereotypes were originally made by 
running plaster of Paris over a corrected 
form and using the mould thus made to 
cast a thin plate of soft type metal, which 
was cut into pages, cleaned, corrected and 
put away for use. Another kind of mould 
was invented by M. Hoffman of Alsace, 
made of clay and gelatine; but this 
process was abandoned. In 1785 M. Carez 
of Toul, France, attached pages of movable 
type to the end of a heavy block of wood, 
which was made to fall sharply on lead 
still in a state of fusion, but at the “point 
of setting,” thus forming a mould in 
which other stereotyped plates could be 
cast. - Other moulds which have long been 
in use are made of sheets of paper, mois- 
tened with a suitable preparation, which 
are placed upon the types and struck 
into the interstices with a stiff brush; 
one thickness after another is added until 
a mould is formed of the proper thickness 
in which any desired number of plates 
may be cast. The facing of such plates 
with a coating of copper by the electro- 
galvanic battery has greatly added to the 
durability and finish of modern stereo- 
type plates. 

A very large number of the marks and 
devices adopted by the first printers, in 
the same manner in which heraldic bear- 
ings were displayed by the powerful and 
noble of their day, strongly reflect the 
dignity of the position which they assumed 
and were considered to deserve in the 
world of their era. Since, as a general 
rule, the great printers were scholars, and 
engaged in printing the choicest works of 
ancient and classical authors and divines, 
they were naturally on terms of gratifying 
intimacy with the rulers, statesmen, 
church dignitaries, leading artists, pro- 
fessional men and great merchants and 
inventors, and especially so during the 
infancy of the press, when its products 
were supposed to be the work of superior 
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scriveners, or copyists, and sold as such. 

It is said that Faust carried a number 
of his ““Mazarine” Bibles (so called because 
a copy came first to the knowledge of 
modern booklovers from the library of 
Cardinal Mazarin) to Paris about 1455- 
56, and sold one to the king for seven 
hundred crowns, about $840; and another 
to the archbishop of Paris for six hundred 
crowns, say $720. On comparing their 
purchases they wondered at the exquisite 
accuracy and uniformity of the text, and 





CUT MADE BY ENGRAVING ON METAL, BY 
BACCIO BALDINI FOR “EL MONTE 
SANTO DI DIO,” 1477 


on learning that other copies had been 
sold at from five hundred to six hundred 
crowns each, which on comparison proved 
to be exact duplicates, it was considered 
impossible for merely human skill to 
produce such masterpieces of penmanship. 
The red ink used to rubricate the illum- 
inated parts was also of such brilliancy 
and “body” that it was promptly sus- 
pected to have been composed of human 
blood, and Faust was apprehended on a 
charge of sorcery, and only escaped the 
fagots and the stake by revealing his 
secret. The tradition that Doctor Faust 
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was a magician who had sold his salvation 
to the devil probably arose from this 
story of which his competitors, the copy- 
ists, took all the advantage possible. It 
is told of one medieval printer that, having 
been set to work upon a geometrical work 
in which various figures were inserted, 
he became convinced that he was making 
a book of magic which had been composed 
under the direct inspiration of the devil. 
Thereupon he remonstrated with his em- 
ployer and told him that he could not 
consent to imperil his salvation by finishing 
his task. His master insisted upon his 
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BOOK-MARK OF ETTIENE DOLET, PRINTER 


AND PUBLISHER OF LYONS AND PARIS, 
BURNED AT STAKE AUGUST 2, 1546 


continuing his work, but in spite of ridi- 
cule and argument, the poor fellow became 
so agitated that he fell sick and died in 
the belief that his misfortunes weie due 
to the fact that he had taken part in an 
unholy and illegal enterprise. 

But in general the experiences of the 
early printers and publishers were upon 
the whole pleasant and fairly profitable. 
It was not until the University of Paris 
in the Sixteenth Century became alarmed 
at the spread of heretical doctrines, and 
the princes of France, at the publication 
of attacks on the vices of their adherents 
and their own weaknesses, that the printer 
and publisher began to experience the 


persecution and cruelty of medieval 
criminal law. 

Ettienne Dolet, author, bookseller, 
printer and publisher, born at Orleans in 
1509, became one of the first martyrs of 
the Renaissance. 

Francois I, at the instigation of the 
theologians of the University of Paris, had 
decreed on the 138th of January, 1534, 
letters patent, which forbade all printing 
on pain of the gibbet; but on the refusal 
of the Parliament to ratify it, the king 
modified it to the extent that he reduced 
the number of privileged printers to twelve, 
but still retained the punishment of death 
for all delinquents, believing this a barrier 
sufficient to restrain the publications of 
heretical works. 

Dolet, who was established at Lyons, 
had a shop at Paris; the inspectors found 
there some writing “infected with Protes- 
tant opinions,’”’ and he was at once ar- 
rested; he succeeded in escaping from 
prison, but after some sojourn in the 
shelter of the Alps, he was so imprudent 
as to return to his native town; arrested 
anew, he was taken to Paris and con- 
victed of atheism, through a very imperfect 
translation of a passage from Plato, the 
most spiritual of Greek philosophers. 
He was promptly condemned, first to be 
tortured and after to be burned alive in 
the Place Maubert, which terrible sentence 
was followed by his execution on the 2d 
of August, 1546. Curiously enough, his 
emblem contained a riven log of wood, 
over which an axe was suspended as if 
by the hands of the executioner, a coin- 
cidence which many of his friends consid- 
ered to have been an evil omen of his fate. 
Dolet, the author of no less than twenty- 
four books, was compelled to carry a 
number of them to the place of execution, 
where they were also burned by the public 
executioner. He appears to have been 
a man of great courage and endurance, 
since it is told of him that after undergoing 
the torture and being about to be put to 
death, he uttered the following words: 
“Non dolet ipse Dolet, sed pia turba dolet.” 
(It is not Dolet who grieves, but the pious 
spectator.) 

If so good a man could be legally mur- 
dered for the mere publication of the 
works of a Roman philosopher, it may 
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readily be imagined that no mercy was 
shown to those ‘who used the press to 
make light of dignities, or attack royal or 
priestly authority. On the 15th of July, 
1560, Martin Lhomme, one of two who 
were hung in the Place Maubert by the 
decree of the Parliament, suffered. because 
he had published a writing entitled 
“Episire envoyee au tigre de la France’ 
(A letter directed against the Tiger of 
France), a satire directed against the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, then all powerful, 
which had probably been imprinted at 
Basle in Switzerland, or Strasburg, Ger- 
many. The culprit, according to the 
historian de Thou, was a poor little book- 
seller, a native of Rouen. While he was 
waiting at the gibbet, one of his fellow- 
countrymen, coming into Paris on busi- 
ness, saw him on his way and recognized 
him. ' “Then,” says Regnier de la Planche, 
“not knowing why he was condemned 
to death, he alighted from his horse at a 
neighboring hostelry, and seeing the people 
very angry against the unfortunate man, 
cried to them, ‘Eh, what, my friends, is 
it not enough that he dies? Leave him 
to the executioner. Would you like to 
torment him more than his. sentence 
demands?’ They considered the Norman’s 
pity misplaced. He was forthwith ar- 
rested, judged and hung four days later 
without any form of process in the same 
fatal Place Maubert. ‘Because,’ said 
the warrant, ‘of the sedition and emotion 
produced by the said prisoner on the occa- 
sion of the execution of Martin Lhomme, 
by means of scandalous and blasphemous 
utterances by the said defendant against 
the honor of God and of the glorious 
Virgin Mary.’” The Parliament not 
only showed themselves zealous execu- 
tors of the most cruel laws against the 
free expression of thought, but by means 
of arrests and regulations which encroached 
on the royal will, they imposed yet greater 
restrictions on free speech, and they went 
so far as to order in the reign of Charles 
IX that all books which were the subjects 
of their condemnation should be burnt 
by the hands of the executioner. 

This custom, practiced by the church 
since the days of the heresiarch Arius, 
was. not abolished until the French Revo- 
lution. Long and pitiable is the list of 
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works thus condemned to the fire, among 
which it is only necessary to cite “The 
Provincials of Pascal,’ 1657, “The Tele- 
machus” of Fenelon, 1699, and during the 
Eighteenth Century a great number of 
writings whose only offense was that of 
propagating philosophical ideas, as, for 
example, the “Emile” of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau in 1762. This means of repres- 
sion was employed for the last time in 
France against a letter of Volney, under 
the States General, March 6, 1789, which 
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prosecution only contributed to a wider 
circulation of the liberal doctrines which 
it was intended to proscribe. 

In every land this spirit of persecution 
showed itself, and even in England the 
stake and the gallows claimed its victims 
because of the dangerous advocacy of 
civil and religious liberty born of a busy 
press. Doubtless the same mighty engine 
has multiplied evil as well as good, and 
even today must be curbed, when profli- 
gacy and treason direct its tremendous 
energies; or it is made the weapon of 
malignity and scandal; but in the main 
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the press will remain, like the free Frisians, 
“free as long as the wind blows out of the 
heavens.” 

When, in 1637, the English Star Cham- 
ber decreed that the number of English 
printers should be limited to twenty, it 
was also ordained at date of July 11, “That 
there shall be four founders of letters for 
printing, and no more. That the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury or the -Bishop of 
London, with six other high commis- 
sioners, shall supply the places of these 
four as they shall become void. That 
no master-founder shall keep above two 
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apprentices at one time. That all jour- 
neyman founders be employed by the 
masters of the trade, and idle journeymen 
be compelled to work upon pain of im- 
prisonment and such other punishment 
as the court shall think fit. That no 
master-founder of letters shall eripiov 
any other person in any work belonging 
to the casting or founding of letters than 
freemen or apprentices to the trade save 
only in pulling off the knots of metal 
hanging at the ends of the letters when 
they are first cast; in which work every 
master-founder may employ one boy only, 
not bound to the trade.” These regula- 
tions were in force under Charles I, the 
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Commonwealth, and Charles II, and were 
finally repealed in 1693. 

Aldus Manutius, who in 1488 set up 
his office in Venice, has long been famous 
as the first of the publishers of the famous 
Aldine classics, which today are so highly 
prized by book collectors. He was the 
author of a Latin grammar, a Greek dic- 
tionary, and a treatise on the metrical 
methods of the poet Horace, and originated 
the form of type known by us as italic, 
and by German printers as “cursive” 
type. 

He is also said to be responsible for the 
name of “printer’s devil,’’ almost world- 
wide in its application to the youngest 
boy in the office. A young negro slave 
employed in his office, who was so very 
black and dirty that his natural ugliness 
had become an almost fiendish expression, 
became feared and known all over Venice as 
“the little black devil,” and Manutius 
at last realized that the boy and himself 
had dangerously awakened the supersti- 
tious fears and dislike of the more ignorant 
Venetians. He accordingly formally ex- 
hibited him during a whole day on the 
public streets, and had the criers make 
this proclamation throughout the city: 

“TI, Aldus Manutius, printer to the 
Holy Church and the Doge, have this 
day made public exposure of the printer’s 
devil. All who think he is not flesh and 
blood may come and prick him.” 

It was a long time before the principal 
improvements needed to make printing 
the exact and beautiful science which it 
has since become, were originated and 
adopted. The first impressions were made 
on only one side of the paper, as is still 
generally the case in China and Japan, 
and the first publications printed on both 
sides were termed “opisthographic.” Fol- 
lowing the custom of preparing cheap 
lessons as an aid to memory, rather than 
a text-book, some early publications so 
abound in abbreviations of the most diffi- 
cult type, that no man living can read 
them unless he can almost recite the 
original of their contents by heart. 

Brevier type is said to have been so 
called from its being largely used to 
print Catholic breviaries or prayer-books. 
Roman characters were first used instead 
of Gothic in Germany in 1472 by Gunther 
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Zanier. Long primer was largely used in 
printing religious dissertations in Jong 
lines reaching across the page, instead of 
in two columns as previously. The Ger- 
mans called it ‘‘corpus,” as the body of 
their laws was printed in it. It is also 
called “Garamond,” whom tradition as- 
signs as its designer or founder. The 
French call it petit Romain, and great 
primer gros Romain. Pica type is said 
to have derived its name from its use in 
setting up certain church service books 
or tables known long ago as “pica” or 
in English “pyes”; German and French 
typos call it “Cicero,” perhaps from its 
being used long ago to print the great 
Roman’s “Orations.” 

Capital letters and well-defined spacing 
between the lines are said to have first 
been introduced at Naples, Italy, in 1472. 
The early Gothic alphabet, which much 
resembled the Greek, in which the gospels 
were copied by Bishop Ulphilas of Maesia 
in the Fourth Century, had only sixteen 
letters, and the German and Roman 
alphabets for many years lacked both the 
J and W, now universally employed. The 
letter J only came into general use in 
Cromwell’s time, say between 1649 and 
1658. It is sometimes, although rarely, 
found in books printed between 1630 and 
1646. In French words “J” has the sound 
of “s” in “vision.” Previously it had 
become fashionable to add a curl to the 
last I in a Latin numeral, as VIJ, XIIJJ, 
etc., and this became the form of the new 
letter. Up to the latter part of the Six- 
teenth Century the words “‘wet,” “weather” 
etc., were spelt with a “v,” which was 
given the sound of two “u’s’” together. 
To form the new letter, the printer at first 
used two “v’s,” as “vvet,” “vveather,” 
“vveb.” It is said that one book shows 
three forms of the innovation: the double 
v, the double v interlocked, and the new 
letter “‘w.” 

Punctuation was at first very archaic, 
the only points in common use beside the 
full stop being the virgule or comma. The 
semicolon is said to have been evolved by 
Aldus Manutius at Venice about 1470. 
Years later the interrogation point is said 
by M. Bilderjik, a Dutch writer, to have 
been made out of the abbreviation Qo, 
“Questio,” by placing the “o” under the 
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capital “Q,” which when made solid be- 
The exclamation point formed 
in the same way from the Latin “Jo,” an 
expression of joy or triumph, became when 
filled in !, and is said to have first been 
used in England in a catechism printed 
by John Day for King Edward VI in 
1553, and then used only once. 

The old fashion of using the “long s” 
or “f’’ died hard, and was affected by some 
until the early part of the Nineteenth 
Century. It was seldom or never used as 
a final letter. Orthography was largely a 
matter of choice, and the great American 
lexicographers, Worcester and Webster, 
have done a wonderful work in bringing 
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the English-speaking people to a uni- 
formity in spelling. The printer of the 
past had it largely his own way in orthog- 
raphy, and the legal rule idem sonam (the 
same sound) seemed to stand equally 
well in literature as in law. 

Still, notwithstanding this liberality of 
view and practice, the intelligent composi- 
tor and ingenious proofreader got in their 
deadly work then, as even now. At first, 
as with the old copyists, errata in the 
finished work were made with the pen, but 
errata multiplied rapidly as the numbers 
of printers increased, and Gabrielis of 
Petrus set the example to all future pub- 
lishers when he added to his “Juvenal,” 
printed at Venice in 1478, two entire pages 
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of errors. An “Anatomy of the Mass,” 
published by a monk in 1561, an octavo 
of only one hundred and seventy-two 
pages, is followed by no less than fifteen 
pages of errata, which the pious editor 
informs the reader he has prepared to 
overthrow and forestall “the artifices of 
the devil,’ who, he assures us, first man- 
aged to drench and nearly destroy the 
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manuscript in the kennel, and then in- 
spired the compositors to commit this 
astounding and unheard-of multitude of 
blunders. But the greatest number of 
errata in any one work fills fifteen folio 
pages of a book by Pica Mirandula, 
printed in 1507 at Strasburg by a genius 
named Knoblench. The author appears 
to have survived this affliction; but the 
Baron de Grim in his “Memoirs” chron- 
icles the demise of a French author in 
a fit of anger and chagrin, induced by the 





discovery that’ a work which he had re- 
vised with great care had been published 
with a list of over three hundred typo- 
graphical errors, more than half of which 
were the fault of the proofreader himself. 

Sometimes, however, the errors were 
intentional, as in the case of an author 
who dared not disobey the law of the 
Inquisition that the words fatum or fata 
(fate or the Fates) should not appear in 
any work. He accordingly used the words 
factum or facta (deed or deeds) and in- 
serted in his Errata, ‘‘For facta, read fata.” 
The “Wicked Bible,” an English octavo 
edition of 1631, numbers among the Ten 
Commandments the extraordinary in- 
junction “Thou shalt commit adultery,” 
and the widow of a Dutch printer is said 
to have altered the text in Genesis ad- 
dressed to Eve, “and he shall be thy lord” 
(Herr) by changing two letters, making 
the last word ‘Narr,’ and altering the 
meaning to “and he shall be thy fool,” 
for which the unhappy woman is said to 
have been executed. 

It is told of a London publisher that he 
determined to publish at least one book 
which should be faultless in the matter 
of errata. He had the proofs corrected by 
his own proofreaders with the greatest 
care until they had exhausted their skill 
and patience, and assured him that there 
were no longer any errors to be eliminated. 
Taking many duplicate proofs of the last 
revise, he sent them to the universities 
and other large publishing houses, offering 
large money prizes for each error discov- 
ered. A few errors only were found, and 
after everyone had a chance to detect 
any additional errors the plates were 
made, the book printed, expensively bound, 
and sold as an absolutely perfect book, 
and unique in all literature. For a long 
time this was conceded, but six or eight 
months after its publication, a letter 
called the publisher’s attention to an error 
in a certain line and page. Later a second 
was announced, and before the first year 
had elapsed some four or five errors had 
been reported. 

The early discoverers and improvers 
of printing seem within the first thirty 
years (1460 to 1490) to have practically 
organized the business for the next three 
centuries at least. The wooden screw 
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press remained in use until the Earl of 
Stanhope made the first iron lever press, 
about 1800. Paper was made in the old 
way by hand until the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Types were cast by hand, with 
the necessary “throw” to settle the metal 
in the tiny matrix within the memory of 
living men. The wool-stuffed leather- 
wooden-handled ‘“‘balls’” were used for 
inking the type even into the last century. 
Dead and gone designers furnished the 
motif for a very large proportion of the 
vignettes, dashes, borders, initial letters, 
etc., which are still staple in the type- 
founder’s lists, and what is new is often far 
inferior to the best work of the Sixteenth 
Century. 

On the other hand, some of the ancient 
inks are far from enduring, and are apt 
to peel or wash off from the paper, which 
they did not penetrate. Naturally, many 
of the ancient letters were imperfect, and 
the “furniture” of that early day was 
chiefly of wood and lacked the exactness 
of those used by modern printers. The 
censorship of the press also greatly crip- 
pled the ambition and effort of many 
ingenious printers and publishers. 

The severity of censorship only exists 
today in Russia, where the narrow policy 
of the ruler and the church is scarcely less 
brutal and paralyzing than that of the 
Sorbonne at Paris in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury. In some other European countries 
a modified censorship still exists, notably 
in the “Index Expurgatoribus” at Rome, 
but among English-speaking people the 
criminal law is relied upon to punish 
indecent, libellous and treasonable pub- 
lications. 

But the ancient censors had not only 
sole power to condemn and destroy books 
and pamphlets, but to license booksellers, 
who bound themselves by oath to observe 
all the rules and regulations prescribed 
by the censors. Among other things, 
they were required to display in their 
shops catalogues of their books, with the 
prices of each, and in some cities to keep 
for hire a certain number of books selected 
by the censors. This, of course, was 
chiefly the case in university towns, where 
a large number of scholars were gathered 
together, most of whom could not afford 
to buy text-books. In Bologna, Italy, the 
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booksellers were at one time compelled to 
keep for hire, at a fixed rate of compen- 
sation, no less than one hundred and 
seventeen different works. In return for 
these impositions, the bookseller or pub- 
lisher was granted “a privilege” for a 
certain number of years, the earliest of 
record being one for five years granted to 
John Spire, at Venice, in 1469, for his 
edition of “Cicero’s Epistles,’ the first 
book ever printed in the Venetian republic. 

For many years, books, pamphlets and 
“broadsides,” or hand-bills, were the only 
methods. of diffusing knowledge and infor- 
mation, and it was not until 1556 that the 
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first newspaper made its appearance in 
Venice. In England the first ‘“news- 
letter,” or newspaper, appeared in 1619, 
and the first American journal was issued 
at Boston, Massachusetts, in 1690. 

At first these “news-letters,” as they 
were generally called, were what their 
names implied, an extension of the custom 
of sending out written letters to well-to-do 
correspondents, who were able and. willing 
to pay for correspondence containing the 
important news of the day. It is said 
that previous to the employment of the 
press, as many as a thousand letters were 
sent out by some writers, who made a 
business of thus furnishing the news. It 
was not until many years after, indeed.well 
into the Eighteenth Century, that the 
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editorial became an important part of 
the weekly or semi-weekly newspaper, 
and in most cases this portion of the older 
newspapers was either a strongly partisan 
or religious advocacy of some faction in 
church or state, or was a singularly careful 
and conservative statement of what was 
reported to be the case. Essays very 
largely took the place of editorials, and 
many of them, however scholarly and well- 
written, appear to be very heavy reading 
today. It is very interesting to study 
some of the ancient newspapers and to 
realize that all transatlantic news up 
to late into the Nineteenth Century had 
to await the slow transmission of a clipper 
ship or man-of-war. The installation of 
steam navigation greatly shortened the 
ocean passage, but it was not until the 
laying of the first ocean cable that the 
newspaper became the chronicle of inter- 
national happenings every day. 

The art of illustration has made wonder- 
ful progress within the last fifty or sixty 
years, aS a comparison of one of the 
illustrations of Caxton’s first work in 
1474 with the photo-engravings of the 
NATIONAL of this issue will demonstrate. 
Wood-cuts were for a long time practically 
the only resource of the printer who wished 
to illustrate his text at one impression. 
Etchings on copper, mezzo-tints and 
steel engravings were all used at different 
times as inserts, or were impressed upon 
the sheets before they were printed; but 
in the main the wood-cut, engraved in 
reverse on boxwood or blocks of the pear- 
tree, furnished illustrations up to 1870, 
or about that time. The heliotype, a 
plate produced from the photograph, 
was invented and applied with some 
success to the illustration of books, but 
the process was too delicate and difficult 
for practical use. A modification of the 
process was applied to making photo- 
graphic plates of drawings made on pre- 
pared paper, with a ribbed or otherwise 
interrupted surface, by which the work of 
the pencil or pen was broken up into dots 
or shortened lines. The gelatine plate 
secured by the photographer was chemi- 
cally treated in much the same manner 
as now, washing out the white part and 
leaving the drawing in relief; but this 
process gave rather the effect of an etching 
than a picture or photograph. Finally 
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the discovery that a screen interposed 
between the picture and the camera would, 
when properly treated, produce in the 
plate an almost perfect reproduction of 
the original picture, gave us the wonderful 
illustrations so common today. 

Volumes might be written about the 
important and interesting parts which the 
printers of Europe and America have 
played in promoting progress and achiev- 
ing the greater and broader liberty and 
prosperity of today. Prominent among 
them stands our own Benjamin Franklin, 
the printer-boy of Boston, the indefatig- 
able and public-spirited citizen of Phila- 
delphia and Pennsylvania; the philosopher 
who first demonstrated that electricity 
could be gathered from the surrounding 
atmosphere; the fearless champion of 
his fellow-colonists in Great Britain, and 
the eloquent and successful advocate of 
the struggling American colonies at the 
French Court. Others are worthy of 
like honorable mention, like the martyred 
Lovejoy, murdered in Illinois, because of 
his opposition to human slavery; William 
Lloyd Garrison, who more than once 
narrowly escaped death or brutal violence 
because of his devotion to human freedom; 
Horace Greeley, whose weaknesses and 
peculiarities can never obscure the fact 
that for many decades he made the New 
York Tribune the inspiration and reliance 
of myriads who loved liberty and detested 
oppression. Besides these and others 
whose names have attained a world-wide 
recognition a vast army of humble, hope- 
ful, ambitious editor-printers have accom- 
panied the progress of English and Ameri- 
can colonization and civilization, in every 
clime and continent under the sun. 

Very rarely indeed have these men 
reaped as they have sown; they have 
largely been expected to promote the 
public interests, and that of almost every 
other profession and calling but their own; 
poorly paid, sharply criticized, often un- 
fairly opposed and sometimes denounced, 
they have nevertheless accomplished a 
work whose results are shown in the 
prosperity of the communities in which 
they have labored, the states and colonies 
which they have loved and praised, and 
the nations which have been broadened 
and elevated by their united efforts and 
unswerving patriotism. 
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CHAPTER I 


N the zenith of my career as a prima 
donna, known in the foyers of every 
great city, the cynosure of the glow 
of the footlights, the plaudits of 
audiences in both hemispheres, the 
appreciative praise of great critics 

and the esteem and adoration of a host of 
admirers, I am alone. 

Not long ago a poor, obscure American 
girl; now it would seem as if I had nothing 
left to wish for, and yet how empty and 
unsatisfying success seems, for I have no 
one left to whom I can confide the dearest 
wishes of my heart’s heart. Like the wife 
of Midas who, with her pretty Grecian 
mouth buried in the grass-roots, whispered 
the shameful secret ‘Midas has asses’ 
ears,” I must have a confidant; and so 
tonight I commence a long-debated task, 
the recital of what I have lost or rather 


of the sorrows I have borne, and the happi- — 


ness that has escaped ‘me. 

My real life history has been too com- 
monplace to appear romantic; my mana- 
ger’s version has over-gilded humble 
conditions which must never be revealed 
until my stage career is over. And so, 
in all my triumphs, I have no one to 
sympathize with me, and although known 
everywhere, I am unknown, miserably 
unknown, except to those whom I have 
loved—and lost. 

Full well I know that, like the Grecian 
queen, my confidence may be betrayed, 
my secret escape me. Even as the very 
grasses and lowly wildflowers whispered 


to the zephyrs, and the zephyrs carried it 
to the clematis and laurels until the whole 
vale was sussurant and murmuring with 
the sibilant refrain, “Midas has asses’ 
ears,” so any accident, the curiosity of 
a maid, yes, or the malignity of a rival, 
would make these avowals a reef on which 
to wreck my career, perhaps my reputa- 
tion. Well, be it so; I am willing to take 
the chances; if need be, to pay the price. 

Men of genius in all ages have sought 
to dissect and analyze the heart of woman 
and to lay bare its mysteries in song and 
fiction, painting and sculpture; but the 
greatest men who weigh the emotions 
and hearts of their fellow-creatures as 
in a balance fail in the study of the femin- 
ine heart to enter its “holy of holies” 
and carry away with them the secret key 
of a woman’s soul. 

We instinctively keep back from father, 
brother, lover and‘ husband an inexpres- 
sible something from the cradle to the 
grave. However frank and generous a 
woman may be with the man she loves, 
she has likings, little ambitions, secret 
hopes and purposes’ which, ‘however inno- 
cent or praiseworthy, she shrinks from 
sharing with the other sex. My own 
strenuous ‘and ‘severely: disciplined career 
has steeled me against the outward mani- 
festation of the softer emotions and pas- 
sions; but under the proud face and filmy 
breastknots of priceless lace they smoulder 
still, and often threaten to flash into fierce 
flame, when in the mirror of memory I 
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catch the reflection of joys that have 
been, sorrows that smote, and injuries that 
remain unatoned—and unforgiven. But 
these are only “wraiths of the sea-mists,” 
and I must survey the panorama of the 
past. I must recall it. 

So I have chosen this little book as my 
confidant. “And ‘perhaps hereafter,” as 
Virgil says by the lips of AEneas, “it will 
delight us to have remembered these 
things,” or at worst, when my voice has 
become one of that supernal chorus, in 
the land where “beyond these partings 
there is peace,” my critics, private and 
public, will be more lenient in their com- 
ments on poor Minza. Hush! how 
strangely the old, odd, love-name sounds. 

Here I need make no apology for ego- 
tism. I know my own powers, although 
I may not appreciate my own weaknesses; 
but these petty considerations have little 
place in this personal communication 
between myself and my Maker. How 
trivial and infinitesimal they seem, when 
one comes before God and seeks the divine 
consolation. 

How my manager would rave if he saw 
this book! He would probably suggest 
that I should join the Salvation Army 
before I began to disclose these soul- 
secrets. His theory of life is that every 
utterance should dazzle, startle and at- 
tract, and that a pure, homely, old-fash- 
ioned, honest Christian faith is hardly the 
thing for a successful operatic prima 
donna. 


CHAPTER II 


I am an American, and proud of my 
origin, although I cannot claim a classic 
birthplace, rich in historical associations. 
In fact, I believe my stage biographer 
has sadly, but innocently perhaps, deceived 
the public. All this deception, and why? 
Not because of anything to blush for—no! 

On the banks of a sluggish creek, in a 
miasmatic fever and ague “bottom” in 
Towa, I was born. The house has since 
been torn down, but how dear to me is 
every bit of that prosaic little village! 
The familiar old grist mill, where farmers 
brought their wheat to grind, with its 
lazy water-wheel, and the dam which 
backed up the water of the creek making 
it a large shallow lake: this was to me in 
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childhood as great as an ocean. The low, 
rolling hills opposite appeared as mountains 
to my childish fancy, but in later years the 
landscape seems to have shrunken; and 
of the grove of oaks, maples, elms, about 
the house which we loved as if they were 
human beings—we gave pet names from 
our history lessons to each tree—only 
“old Napoleon,” the walnut tree, remains 
now of childhood’s loveliest and most 
restful retreat. 

My early years were uneventful. Dear, 
kind father was a good man. He was 
born in England, and emigrated to America 
to make his fortune, and had married an 
American girl, proud, spirited, and beau- 
tiful, accomplished in music, art, and 
householdry. They settled in this little 
Iowa village to “grow up” with the town. 
Father dreamed of ‘large estates as in the 
“old country,’ for there is nothing an 
Englishman so dearly loves as a little 
plot of ground he can call his own; but 
he was industrious and thrifty, I was the 
first-born, and must have been a very 
troublesome baby, but mother used to 
say “There’s one virtue Minza possesses 
—she’s never idle.” 

She left me alone one day while she 
went across the way to help a neighbor 
with a sick child, and the bread pan, 
which was standing by the stove full of 
dough, mixed and ready for kneading and 
baking, was too tempting for my budding 
artistic genius; and on her return she 
found the chairs, bureau, little old piano 
and “whatnot” lavishly sculptured with 
the dough. I shall never forget the 
expression on her face. I remember this 
incident, because it is my first memory 
of a man who was largely responsible in 
forming my career. 

Old Dr. Waddington it was, who just 
then came in and saw my handiwork; 
He was a very large, stout man, weighing 
nearly three hundred pounds, and ‘the 
original founder of the village. In fact, 
he had christéned it “Smithville” in honor 
of his former home in the eastern states. 
American towns, as a rule, do not possess 
particularly expressive and characteristic 
names, for they grow and multiply so 
rapidly that it is rather difficult, as in the 
case of parents with a rapidly increasing 
family, to find names enough to go round. 
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He looked at me a minute, and said to 
mother: “I think she had better be 
brought down tomorrow, as I have sent 
for Dr. Griffin to assist in the operation.” 

I remember the shudder mother gave, 
and how quickly she lifted me up and 
kissed me. 

_ “Will it—what do you think—Doctor, 
is there any danger?” 

“My dear Mrs. Maxwell, I cannot tell. 
The case is very puzzling, but I have great 
faith in Dr. Griffin, and we will warn you 
in time should dangerous symptoms show 
themselves.” 

Those were his words as nearly as I 
can remember. It was an anxious night, 
and father did not go to his business next 
morning, and when we started out he 
carried me in his arms, which I thought 
unusually kind of him. When danger 
threatens, how dearly parents love their 
children! He hugged me tightly, and 
mother carried wee baby Joe, as we went 
to the photographer’s, and when we en- 
tered the dressing-room to prepare for 
the picture, mother burst into tears. 

“O Robert, how can we permit. it?” 

The scene was like that of a funeral. I 
remember how the pretty little imitation 
stumps and trees for the background 
amused me; the scenery was one of those 
primitive “scenic” settings that are to 
be found in nearly all picture galleries in 
the States. 

The photographer was a long time pre- 
paring his plates, and shut himself up in 
his little dark room as if at his devotions. 
I was placed in front of the group, between 
father and mother. A forked iron rack 
was placed at the back of my head to 
hold me still. The little bald-headed pho- 
tographer seemed to enjoy diving in and 
out from under the black cloth. 

Finally the camera artillery was ready. 
With a rattle-box to keep baby Joe quiet, 
and with his watch in the other hand, and 
the scorching sun pouring down upon the 
scenic effect through the white cloth, in 
that Iowa country photographer’s studio 
my first picture was taken. My hair was 
combed back smooth and held by an arched 
comb and tied with a blue ribbon behind. 
Oh, how clearly it all comes back to me 
now, as I sit and cry over that old, faded 
tintype! 
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After the picture had been taken I was 
carried over to the little old red office of 
Dr. Waddington. A tall man in an apron 
and spectacles was with him. He had a 

,large number of small bright knives, saws, 
and sharp instruments spread out on the 
window-sill. There was a long narorw 
table in the center of the room. With the 
ghastly motion of an executioner, the 
strange man pointed to the table, and 
mother began to cry. Baby Joe joined in 
and father’s eyes were filled. He sat me 
down gently. They all kissed me, includ- 
ing the stout old doctor, wheezing badly 
as his eyes glistened. I still felt mother’s 
arms about me, and I was not afraid. 
It seemed a good deal of fuss to make 
over a little red-headed girl. A few min- 
utes later I was unconscious. The test of 
life and death was being made, and the 
operation was to remove a dangerous 
growth in my throat, the throat and voice 
which have since won me fame. 


CHAPTER III 


The operation was successful. My 
tongue was loosed, and at six years of age 
I learned to talk. What happiness it 
brought. Dear father seemed more fond 
of me than ever, and his whole life centered 
in “little red-headed Meg.” 

He was a country merchant and kept a 
general merchandise store, to which the 
farmers came every Saturday from miles 
around to obtain needed supplies in ex- 
change for their butter and eggs and other 
produce. How well I remember that dear 
old place! The very odors of molasses, 
coffee and kerosene in these stores are 
today fragrant with memories of child- 
hood. Every factory or shop has its 
peculiar atmosphere, characteristic only 
of that particular branch of trade; but 
the old “‘store,”’ as we called it, seemed to 
be a composite of everything, from dark 
brown sugar and sage cheese to pepper- 
mint candy and strong-smelling cabbage 
and onions. 

As it was the largest store in the village, 
father and mother were looked upon as 
the prominent persons. Our piano was 
about the only one in the hamlet, and 
mother’s playing and singing were noted 
far and near; indeed, she would often 
entertain the neighbors of an evening, 
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for it was an important part of her religion 
to make others happy. 

Another baby brother came about a 
year after that first family group was 
taken. I took charge of baby Jimmy, 
as we named him, so that mother might 
give all her attention to little Joe, who 
had always been sickly. 

It was in those days that mother first 
began to instruct me in music. I loved it 
because music was a part of my mother’s 
self. How well I remember awaking every 
morning with mother playing Clayton’s 
“Grand March” or Schumann’s “Jolly 
Farmer” on the piano! These two selec- 
tions had a history, and father never left 
home in the morning without mother play- 
ing them. He was not a musician, but 
loved music even more passionately than 
do some who are accomplished in the art. 

These were happy days; and as father 
used to sit and smoke his pipe, with one 
baby on each knee and his red-headed 
Meg cosily stowed away between, and his 
arm about dear mother, he certainly 
looked the happiest and most contented 
mortal on earth. It was a happy family 
picture such as no artist has ever yet been 
able to portray in its full glory. But it 
is during these happy lulls in life that the 
crash comes. 

The United States is a country of crashes 
and climaxes. It is a new country, and 
develops more rapidly than its financial 
resources; consequently, its history is 
well punctuated with panics. It was 
during one of these panics that my father 
failed in business; not through any fault 
of his own, but he had endorsed a note 
for a friend, who could not pay it, and he 
was compelled to do so. Coming at a 
time when he had a large amount of 
accounts outstanding and securities upon 
which he could not realize, father turned 
over to Shylock creditors all his property, 
worth many times his liabilities, for them 
to prey upon and divide among them. 

Never can I forget that night in June 
when he came homé to tea, but could not 
eat. With a deep, yearning gaze he looked 
across the table at mother, and burst into 
tears. 

“Helen, I’m ruined!” he cried. 

“How is that, Robert?” said mother 
quietly, going to him and throwing her 


‘arms about his neck. This was her favor- 


ite way of asking questions. He told her 
the story in detail as simply as a little 
child. 

“Still, it may not be so bad, after all, 
Robert. I will go down to the store with 
you after tea, and we will see.” 

Mother knew nothing of business mat- 
ters, but was a woman for emergencies. 
There was no further eating, and we went 
to the store. It was after closing hours, 
and the curtains had been drawn—upon 
which my father’s name blazed in large 
gilt letters, which seemed now like a 
mockery. 

Once inside, we went to the high sloping 
desk, and there mother developed hidden 
powers. The little, shrinking, timid 
woman seemed to comprehend the situa- 
tion after examining the books and ac- 
counts. 

“Well, Robert, it is cruel, it is wrong; 
but they must take the property.” 

“OQ my poor wife and children!’ burst 
out father in tears. 

“Yes, but we can save our home; that 
is exempt,” replied mother. 

“But, Helen, is that honest when— 
when—” 

“Robert, your first duty is to yourself 
and family; you must not assume that 
all men are as honest as you are. Robert, 
I say we will refuse to give up our home.” 

There was a queenly firmness in her 
tone and attitude; the light and fire in 
her eye was that of an aroused tigress 
defending her young. 

The home was saved by mother, but 
the lawyers soon made sad havoc of the 
property. The ‘“‘assignee’s sale” only 
realized, or rather was reported to have 
realized, a small fraction of its real value, 
and left father still a thousand dollars in 
debt. 

“One thousand dollars!” I dreamed of 
them that night. What an enormous sum 
it seemed! My poor father! His face grew 
thin and he began to stoop, and I would 
have given my life to have secured that 
one thousand dollars. Could I sew? 
Could I grow big and go out teaching? 
But how long it would take to save one 
thousand dollars to lift the pall that hung 
over our household! I wished that I was 
a big girl and could marry a rich man. 
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But something must be done. Father, 
a few days ago the prosperous village mer- 
chant, had now but few friends who could 
help him. 

He tried to find work as a builder— 
the trade he had learnt in England; but 
no one would build houses in panic times, 
and finally, with a saw-buck on his shoul- 
der, this true Knight of Manhood sawed 
a neighbor’s woodpile to buy his family 
flour. 

That cord of wood nearly cost father 
his life. It was a cold, rainy day, and as 
he worked in his shirtsleeves, and was 
not accustomed to manual labor, he caught 
a heavy cold. I had been with him to 
help pile up the wood as he sawed it. We 
had retreated behind a hay-stack from 
public view, for there was just a bit of 
pride left. How I hated everyone then! 
I really believe I was an Anarchist in 
spirit. 

That night we sat alone without a light. 

“Helen, what can we do, what can we 
do?” appealed father, with that soft, 
beseeching look which expressed’so much. 
His cough was growing harder. 

“Something will come to us, Robert,” 
replied mother. ‘‘Never mind, we shall 
live somehow. Be patient, Robert, be 
patient.” 

As is often the case, calamity had re- 
versed ‘the position of the two. Mother 
was now commander of the storm-beaten 
home craft. 

She went to the piano and played softly; 
impromptu chords as she used to play 
them on the little wheezy church organ; 
then “The Maiden’s Prayer.” Afterwards 
she started to sing the old melody, “When 
You and I Were Young.” How sweet and 
soothing it was! No voice have I ever 


heard like mother’s. In the middle of the - 


third verse she stopped short. 

“T declare I’ve forgotten the words, 
Robert.” 

She lighted a lamp to search among the 
pile of music on the top of the piano, and 
while doing so she found a worn piece of 
sheet music. It was Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Wed- 
ding March,” and she started. 

“Robert, we’re all right!’ 

The sight of that piece of music had 
brought to mind her wedding, and a 
wedding present. 


“Robert, I have property.” 

“What can it be? You never told me.” 

“T never told you, my dear, but dear 
father gave me a deed belonging to some 
wild land in the western part of the state 
as a wedding present. I have the deed 
in my possession.” 

“But you have never paid the taxes.” 

“T know—not for several vears, and the 
land may not be worth much, but we shall 
see.” 

She sat down at once and wrote to a 
lawyer in the town nearest to the land. 
We all studied the map in my little school 
geography, but it gave us little idea of 
its value or location. 

We waited anxiously for a reply, and 
after several days it arrived. The lawyer 
gave a most discouraging report of the 
land, saying that it was fifty miles from 
a railroad, and that it had been sold for 
taxes, and would requre a large amount 
of money to redeem it and secure a clear 
title; also, that the panic had affected 
that section very much, but that possibly 
he might clear three hundred dollars if 
a power of attorney were sent him to sell 
it at once. 

A family consultation was held over 
our frugal meal of bread and cheese that 
night. Winter was coming on. Something 
must be done, and quickly. 

Three hundred dollars! That was a 
large-sum of money. 

“We should accept it, Robert,” said 
mother at last, after long reflection. 

That settled it. 

““My plan is to re-invest that money in a 
music and book shop here in the village, 
and I will teach music in order to sell the 
instruments. That is what we must do, 
Robert.” 

“My dear Helen, with your babies and 
you so delicate in health, and—” 

“Never mind, dear, we shall manage 
somehow; you and Meg can attend to the 
store and the household work, and I will 
teach.” 

My mother’s wedding present was sold. 
The land proved, ten years after, to be 
coal land worth nearly half a million 
dollars when the railroad reached it, and 
it made the fortunes of several men. But 
that three hundred dollars invested in a 
stock of violins, guitars, strings, trimmings, 
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‘“‘ Well, Robert, zi is cruel, it is wrong; but they must take the property” 


sheet music and books was another link 
which determined my career. 


CHAPTER IV 


We were soon established in business. 
Our music and book shop was on one side 
of the room occupied by the village post- 
office. Mother organized a music class, 
and, although the income was ‘small, 
through the commissions on the sale of 
an occasional piano or a violin to a contra- 
dance fiddler, we managed to live. 


But we were poor; that thousand dollars 
still remained unpaid; and father’s credi- 
tors even tried to seize the little business 
which gave us a livelihood. However, 
mother was too shrewd for them. She 
had established the firm with herself as 
principal, and this baffled the creditors; 
but it worried poor father as being dis- 
honest, and he began to fail. The dumb 
ague fastened its grip upon him, and 
every other day he had a “shake” or chill. 
While mother was out teaching he was at 
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home doing the housework, washing, 
ironing, cooking and tending Joe; while 
Jimmy was with me at the little store, 
sleeping in the perambulator behind the 
counter. It was the confinement to the 
house that told on father. Men were not 
made for housekeepers. 

When music and selling musical instru- 
ments became our means of livelihood, I 
began to hate it. Why should my mother 
have to earn her living that way? Other 
girls did not need to play fiddles and 
amuse country bumpkins in order to make 
a few pennies. Other girls had pretty 
things to wear. My mother’s bonnets 
and dresses were made over for me. I 
grew to hate music, so much so that mother 
found it difficult to teach me the rudi- 
ments. Oh, the long, dreary five-finger 
exercises and scales! I was so proud 
when she permitted me to play the little 
“Bee March.” That seemed more like 
real music. She looked after me carefully 
and would not allow me to sing in school, 
which I thought was a hardship; but with 
a mother’s intuition she realized how 
important it was to train a voice when 
young, and today I do not believe my 
natural voice was originally anything 
extraordinary, but that mother’s care 
had much to do with giving me the 
strength to endure the severe discipline 
of after years. 

For some years mother had given her 
services as organist in the Methodist 
Church, towards the construction of which 
father had contributed one thousand 
dollars. I confess, as I sat in the choir, 
just behind the dear old minister, Sunday 
after Sunday, I often thought I would 
like to tear out that thousand dollars 
from those dingy walls. But to me that 
dear old church has tender recollections; 
a tall, slender spire, adorned by a lightning 
rod; green blinds about the square cupola, 
from which the rich tones of the bell 
resounded; the old gray-haired sexton, 
who permitted me to hold the rope while 
it raised me toward the roof; the small 
class-room just off the main entrance; 
on the other side the stairs to the gallery, 
where we children used to play when the 
“mite socials” were held—the cheerful 
savor of coffee, those oyster stews and 
sandwiches comes back to me _ now. 
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The interior was painted a light brown. 
The windows were imitations of old 
Norman arches with eyebrow arches 
of a deeper brown just above. The 
pews were plain, and the old and deaf 
people of the congregation used to occupy 
those in front, while the tittering and 
sniggering youngsters clustered in the 
rear. It was on a hot Communion Sunday 
in June that the first link in my musical 
career was forged. All strangers were 
exhorted to join in this service. Father 
and mother were kneeling, and I was 
left at the organ to sing a verse each time, 
as the people came forward and knelt 
about the pulpit platform. 

Alone I sang— 

‘Just as I am, without one plea, 

But that Thy blood was shed for me, 


And that Thou bid’st me come to Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come.’ 


When I saw father and mother kneeling 
together at that table, and remembered 
that they had never attended a class or 
prayer meeting, or had family prayers at 
home, it thrilled me. Up to this time I 
had refused to kneel at the mourner’s 
bench. 

To this day I have never taken Com- 
munion publicly, but on that Sunday I 
think I closed my eyes and sang straight 
to God in soul communion. 

The last “I come” was fading away, 
and I was almost unconscious of the pres- 
ence of others. I opened my eyes suddenly 
and saw two blue eyes raised above the 
altar rail, which met mine. I started and 
gasped aloud. The minister turned about 
quickly and looked over his spectacles; 
the service stopped. Mother and father 
started toward me, thinking I was ill. 
I blushed a deep red, made deeper by the 
sunshine pouring through the stained- 
glass windows. I had made a scene in 
church. The owner of those blue eyes 
was a stranger. He was evidently a com- 
mercial traveler, and was staying at 
Francis’ Hotel. I was only a homely 
little red-headed girl, and it was rather 
unusual for me to attract an admiring 
glance. ; 

I confess I fell in love, but those blue 
eyes fascinated me. Of course it was silly 
in a girl of tender years, but there was a 
touch of affinity in that glance that I 
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cannot explain. I did not become ac- 
quainted with him that day, but found 
later that he came from the great city of 
Boston, on the distant Atlantic shore. 
The church music of the period was rather 
peculiar. Mother loved a solemn, rich 
harmony that expresses reverence and 
adoration, such as is used in the English 
church service; but in every church, in 
every society, religious or civic, no matter 
whether great or small, there is sure to 
be a quarrel among factions at one time 
or another. 

Mother’s taste was questioned by some 
of: the ladies whom she had been teach- 
ing. The flashy gospel hymns, with their 
bumpety bump, three-chord, jiggy airs, 
had turned their heads. 

“They be so truly passionate,” wailed 
old spinster Brown, “and express real, 
great music,’”’ she continued, wringing her 
hands. 

Mother had given her a scolding at her 
last lesson for not learning the five-finger 
exercises properly, as she would persist 
in playing with her thumbs, one note at 
a time. 

It was a tempest in a teapot, to be sure. 
Mother was firm and would tolerate no 
nonsense. The kind old minister sided 
with mother, but the majority of the 
congregation followed Squire Bumps, the 
leading trustee, who had become wealthy 
by foreclosing mortgages on poor people, 
and prayed and roared like a mad bull in 
class meeting for forgiveness of his sins. 

To me he was a hypocrite, and he cer- 
tainly wanted his daughter Grace to sing 
in my place. And she was a member of 
the church—I was not. 

The final result was that mother was 
asked to resign her thankless task, and 
we walked out of the church the following 
Sunday with suppressed sobs—banished 
from the church my father had helped to 
build; a church that held in its walls 
enough to relieve him from debt; a church 
for which he had given time and energy 
in prosperity—but from which he was 
driven out in adversity. 

Do you wonder at the opposition offered 
to church work? Too often it is used in 
the interests of social and financial cliques, 
and true worship is forgotten. 

“Well, the kingdom of God is big enough 
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for us all,’”’ said mother, as we sat down to 
dinner that day. 

In spite of this galling incident, I thank 
heaven I never lost a pure and simple faith 
in God. It is true I cannot fathom theo- 
logical dogmas, but hovering about me 
always is the Great and Good God to 
whom I pray. My theological belief may 
be accounted heretical by some, but it 
is simple faith, and a personal belief that 
concerns only my Maker and myself. 

For a time after the crushing affair at 
the church, we thought of leaving the town 
altogether, but plucky mother insisted: 

“‘No, we will yet see the turn.of the tide.” 

It did not take long, either. 

The shop business was poor, though 
mother’s energy had made her successful 
as a teacher; but success always brings 
its penalty in the way of jealousy and 
envy. It was thought she was using. her 
position as organist in church to secure 
more scholars; but they drew closer to 
her with unswerving loyalty, and the class 
kept on increasing until she began to 
stagger under the strain. 

Father insisted that he would starve 
rather than permit her to continue without 
a rest, and a family consultation was held, 
at which he suggested a concert to close 
the term—something that would be a 
substitute for the Sunday-school concerts 
which had been given at the church, 
under mother’s direction, once every 
month. 

The new organist at the church had 
tried the concerts and failed. Then mother 
commenced planning for the recital. It 
was very elaborate and bold in conception, 
considering the material she had to deal 
with. Bless her heart! she was so mag- 
netic. It was from this first recital that 
I drifted into a stage career. 

The Town Hall was generously offered 
to her; an impromptu stage was built, 
and bed linen was brought into requisition 
for curtains. All day long father was at 
work filling an array of bottles with a red 
fluid, to furnish the mellow “‘spot lights” 
by placing kerosene lamps behind them. 

How I dreaded the humiliation of that 
first concert! My mother and father in 
the show business! It stung my pride. 
The rehearsals proceeded actively, and 
mother concentrated every energy upon 
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the preparations. She. understood human 
nature, which was indicated impressively 
in the manner in which she assigned ‘the 
various parts to help on the work. Hours 


and hours she spent drilling me in Leonora’s _ 


arias from Verdi’s “Trovatore.” I was 
locked in a room to practice the violin, 
as I was to shine as a veritable prodigy 
in music. Oh, how heartsick I was as 
the date approached! Could it not be 
postponed? Could I hide? There was 
only one thing that held me close to duty. 
My red-headed nature asserted itself. If 
my mother was in the “show business,” 
and if my father did attend to the babies 
and wash dishes and was called ‘Poor 
Hen-pecked Bob,”’ the Sunday-school con- 
cert should be outdone. 

Many things are achieved through 
rivalry. We must make some effort in 
order to learn our own strength. 

And so I made my real debut in an ama- 
teur concert, amid the taunts of old 
playmates who lived in the “terrace.” 


CHAPTER V 


Never can I forget that first concert. 
It was a few days past my tenth birthday. 
The hour for beginning was eight o’clock, 
but, as is usual with home entertainments, 
it was nearly nine o’clock when the curtain 
sheets were dtawn aside, as many ‘‘props’’ 
had been overlooked at the last minute. 

Father stood at the door taking the 
money—the straggling silver quarters— 
for admission. Beside him, on a buffalo 
robe, were the two babies, Joe and Jim, 
in their new white dresses. I had shrunk 
out of sight from some of the schoolboy 
chums, who, I was afraid, would jeer 
.me. Father wore a paper dicky over a 
rough flannel shirt, and looked quite a 
gentleman with one of mother’s blue 
ribbons for a necktie. He had dressed 
me before taking his station at the door, 
carefully curling my red hair and trying 
to powder away some of the freckles. 

“On you, my precious little sweetheart, 
it all depends,” he said, kissing me, with 
moist eyes. 

There was not a very large attendance, 
but Squire Bumps’ family and the Blixons 
and all the enemy in the church quarrel 
turned out in full force. I fancied I saw 
knives and blades under their skirts. 
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Grace Bumps, who had taken my place 
in the church choir, swept by me with a 
supercilious air which stung me; and then, 
how glad I was now that the concert was 
to be given! My natural ire was roused. 

Cool and collected behind those impro- 
vised curtains, which revealed to the 
audience pantomimic silhouettes of those 
who took part, was mother. Clad in a 
simple muslin dress, lowered just a trifle 
at the neck, with flowers at her throat 
and in her hair, it seemed to me that I - 
had never before seen my mother so beau- 
tiful. Her dark blue eyes were flashing 
with excitement. Two tall gawky country 
boys stood at each side of the center cur- 
tains to pull them aside. 

What a breathless moment of suspense 
it was just before mother gave the signal! 
The young lads, who were admitted free 
as ushers, were stationed in different parts 
of the room. They turned down the lamps 
at the signal. The lights behind the red 
bottles were turned on by father in the 
rear of the room, and then, in the hush 
of darkness, with an improvised moon 
rising over the door of a representation 
of an old plantation, the soft strains of 
“Suwanee River” were sung without 
instrumental accompaniment by the chorus 
behind the scenes. 

The effect was thrilling. Mother’s 
clear, beautiful voice led the chorus of 
boys and girls. It was something unex- 
pected—and that usually pleases an 
American audience. 

The last strains of Foster’s plaintive 
melody had scarcely died away when, 
prompt on the tap of the bell, two of the 
most advanced pupils dashed into the 
piano duet ‘Poet and Peasant,’ with 
mother standing over them to turn the 
music and count the time—one, two, 
three, four—in a soft undertone. Then 
there was the good old ‘William Tell,” 
with two pianos in action at the same time. 
Of course that music is now out of date. 
Musical taste varies with each generation; 
but it seems to me that no orchestration 
ever gave such a finished conception as 
those piano duets—every retard and 
crescendo given with precision. How I 
pity the millions of young girls nowadays 
who. spend years and years of hard study 
on the pianoforte—and every girl must 
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play the piano, for when an amateur piano 
selection is announced on a concert pro- 
gram, there is a suppressed yawn floating 
over the audience. Piano playing is so 
common and in these days it is often made 
a display of finger gymnastics rather than 
a feeling and soulful interpretation of 
music. A collocation of sounds is not real 
music—there must be a soul. expression 
back of the melody. 

My heart fluttered when the accelerando 
of the last measures in that duet was 
reached and the crashing chords and 
explosive octaves were struck, the old 
Rossini method of concluding an overture. 
I was next on the program, and gently 
picked for the last time the A and E 
strings to see if my violin was in tune. 
The sea of faces and light before me was 
confusing. Not a feature did I recognize. 

“Keep cool and go slowly,” whispered 
mother, as she played the introduction to 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Consolation.”’ 

As I drew the bow for the first notes 
my fingers seemed to give every note a 
terrible shake and tremolo. After the 
first full down-bow, I felt the passion of 
mother’s approval—forgot those in front— 
and half closed my eyes. It was a simple 
piece; my fourth finger was usually awk- 
ward, but now it seemed as free and un- 
conscious as breath itself, so that I put all 
my soul into the bowing. The last phrase, 
which expresses so much and one of 
Mendelssohn’s favorite musical expression, 
died away under a light bow slanted and 
slowly drawn, until the tone almost faded 
into the breathless silence of the room. 

As I bowed and walked off there was 
scarcely a ripple of applause, and I felt 
crushed as I walked behind the sheet cur- 
tain. Mother rushed in and kissed me 
passionately. 

“O my darling little Meg! so beautiful!” 
She kissed me over and over again, and the 
program stopped for a moment. What a 
light heart those kisses gave me! It 
pleased mother, it was she for whom I 
played. Our greatest achievements are 
not always to. please the world, but that 
little circle we love. In after years I very 
often find myself straining every nerve to 
please one person in the audience, and 
when I feel the response after my first 
tones I am satisfied—no matter what the 
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applause may be or what critics may say. 

The next number was “The Storm,” 
which, with its vivid mimicry and Alpine 
song, mother played on the piano, and it 
created a wild outburst of applause. 
It was just the thing to suit a country 
audience. 

“By jinks, I thought the rain war a- 
comin’ on the roof!” whispered one large, 
lank farm-hand, as he squirted tobacco 
juice in the corner. Mother had captured 
the audience. My next piece was a vocal 
solo, the aria “Ah! I Have Sighed to Rest 
Me!” from ‘‘Trovatore.”” Mother had an 
impromptu orchestra arranged, which 
she had been rehearsing for weeks. The 
bald-headed cornetist and contra-dance 
fiddler, Jack Robins, were playing their 
parts more by ear than note. The orchestra 
score differed somewhat from the vocal 
part. The first note I shaded with a full, 
robust chest tone, soft and sustained, 
which I have always loved since, and which 
is considered one of my greatest gifts as 
a singer. The bass viol missed several 
changes, but hastily corrected himself. 
It started out well. I felt that responsive 
approval from the sea of faces in front, 
but in the second part, when I was grow- 
ing most passionate—a sort of childish 
mimic passion taught me by mother— 
the confused cornetist came in on the 
wrong measure, and the mistake quite 
upset the entire orchestra. The clarinet 
squeaked, the bass drum lost his place, 
and it ended in a crash—a break-down! 
I caught mother’s flashing eye. There 
was a titter about the room. Quickly 
mother motioned the orchestra to cease, 
and striking in on the introduction with 
that firm touch on the piano which inspires, 
she said in an undertone: 

“Begin over again.” 

I did so—only mother and I. The fail- 
ure nerved me with stronger power. The 
song was finished and the applause was 
deafening, the audience appreciating moth- 
er’s pluck more than they did the song, 
and we were encored several times. 

Squire Bumps and his wife arose and 
left just then, as if to mortify father at 
the door. 

The concert concluded in a blaze of 
triumph with the ‘Hallelujah Chorus” 
from Handel’s “Messiah.” 
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After the program the mothers came 
forward for their little girls who had taken 
part in it, and mother was overwhelmed 
with congratulations. There is a charm 
about the close of a performance that 
throws a glamour over the performer 
which interests the audience. Mother 
had vanquished her rivals, and the Sunday- 
school concerts were laid low. 

It was the old Squire who remarked a 
few days afterwards: 

“Wal, I told you that woman was a- 
leadin’ our church into theatrical tempta- 
tions. See that concert—a disgrace, sir! 
Full of jig songs and opera that are played 
in theaters. No, sir, keep our sanctuary 
pure.” 

After the concert, we picked up little 
Joe and baby Jim, who were asleep, and 
carried them home. 

“Robert, I am proud of Meg,” mother 
said. 

“My own little sunbeam!” said father, 
taking me on his knee. 

The evening’s events were talked over 
in the dark around the old “‘base-burner”’ 
until past midnight. Even after we 
retired, I heard mother and father still 
talking it over. Little Jim snuggled closer 
tome. It all seemed like a dream, and the 
echoes of the music rang in my ears. 

“Fred Burroughes was there tonight,” 
said father softly. 

I had not seen him. 


CHAPTER VI 


After this concert the reputation of 
mother as a music teacher was established, 
and she was proclaimed the musical leader 
of “the city” by the home newspaper. 

Father’s health did not improve, and 
old Dr. Waddington shook his head and 
said he must leave the ague district. This 
required money, and the thousand dollars 


of debt seemed as large as ever. Mother 
struggled on with her lessons. 
“Qne—two—three—four.” I can see 


her yet in the old parlor at the side of a 
scholar, going through hours and hours 
of drudgery in teaching for a livelihood. 
On a cool October day at noor. I was 
near the old brick schoolhouse, standing 
under the tall cottonwood trees. The 
children were playing among the rustling 
sea of fallen leaves. The trees were shed- 
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ding their flakes of snowy fur; the air 
was laden with shouts of childish merri- 
ment, with now and then an unearthly 
Indian yell: children without noise are 
not children. It was one of those perfect 
autumn days to which a memory of past 
events will so easily fix itself. 

From across the road came a form I 
knew well, although I had never spoken 
a word to him. 

“This is Minza Maxwell, I know,” he 
said softly, and his clear blue eyes made 
me blush furiously. The girls all looked 
at us in shy wonderment. 

“Yes, sir,” I replied, walking apart from 
the other girls. 

“Well, Minza, I want you to become a 
great singer.” 

It was rather abrupt. 

“What am I to do?” I asked coyly, 
hardly daring to look up into his face. 

“Your father is going to Boston with 
me on business, and will be gone three 
months. You must go with him and study 
music.” 

It seems that it had all been arranged 
at home, and was no news to them when 
I arrived. Father was being sent away 
by his brother Masons for his health, and 
I was to look after him, and Mr. Bur- 
roughes had arranged for the music lessons 
in Boston. 

It was the first home-breaking of a little 
family. Now that we were going, it 
brought back the memories recalled by 
that little photograph group of which I 
have already spoken. Like Cinderella, 
I had dreamed of a handsome rich lover 
to pay that thousand dollars debt. My 
first hero was Fred Burroughes. Although 
I was a little girl and he quite a young 
man, gratitude filled my heart with the 
deepest adoration for the blue-eyed com- 
mercial traveler whom I had first seen 
over the altar-rail at communion service 
in the little brown church. 

I had a loving girl companion. Angela 
Gooding lived across the road, and a 
pretty little thing she was. True, we had 
our little quarrels when out berrying or 
picking up hickory nuts, or playing in the 
sandpile under the old maples, or swinging 
in the cherry trees near the old red barn. 
We-were devoted chums nevertheless. 
Our secrets were as one. We make our 
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truest friends in childhood, because a child 
makes friends from disinterested motives. 

The night before I was to leave, Angela 
and I wandered down to the old deserted 
limekiln, where we had spent so many 
happy days together, and built fairy castles 
in the air. I said good-bye and kissed 


even the large flat stones where we used 
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‘The old deserted limekiln where we spent so many happy days together 


to sit and watch the stars, or, with the 
shadows of the afternoon sun playing 
through the leaves of the old walnut tree. 
I had read Tennyson’s “Idylls* of the 
King,” Sir Walter Scott’s novels and 
imagined the tumbled stones of the kiln 
as ancient ruins. 

We cried because we thought that 
perhaps we should never be together Again. 
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We plighted our eternal friendship with 
rings made of withered blades of grass. 
The hidden hemp fish-poles were brought 
out and put away again, and over the wire 
fence Farmer Brown’s muley cow “Spotty” 
looked pensively, as if she, too, wanted a 
good-bye kiss. 

In the house I threw off my jacket and 





” 


cried as mother asked me to try on a new 
coat with shining buttons. In our poverty 
mother had made my jackets out of father’s 
faded and worn-out coats, and dyed them 
in log wood. The black persisted in wear- 
ing off on my neck, and the boys used to 
plague me with cries of “Charcoal Meg.” 
How I despised that name! But Angela 


‘never plagued me. I longed for the time 
‘ . 
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to throw that jacket away, for even a 
homely girl loves to appear pretty. But 
now, when I could abandon it, how dear 
it seemed! : 

“Mamma, let me stay, and you go with 
papa,” I remember pleading. 

“No, a little girl of mine could hardly 
do my work,” softly said mamma. ‘You 
go with papa and study hard, and then 
you will be someone some day and not 
have to endure poverty. Be somebody, 
Minza!” 

She kissed me again. She was not an 
effusive mother; her kisses were few, but 
always appropriate. She did not humor 
me by waiting on my every wish or tucking 
me in bed, with the other usual incidents 
of expressing a mother’s love, but taught 
me self-reliance and breathed in me an 
ambition that I could not quench. 

It was a sad night. Nearly all night 
I lay crying. The rain fell in torrents; I 
was afraid of the deluge which we had 
read about in our last Sunday-school lesson, 
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and rushed into mother’s room in a fright. 
I soon fell asleep when father’s arms 
were about me. I dreamed that I should 
never see little Joe and baby Jim again. 
How cruel, I thought, to drive me away 
now! 

The next day was a busy one—what 
with packing the trunks and many fare- 
wells. The train left at midnight. We 
tried to spend a cheerful evening, and 
Angela was allowed to stay up with me. 
The hour of twelve seemed to come too 


quickly. The ’bus rattled to the door 
with its dingy light in front. Once more 
I broke out, “I will not go. Mamma— 


mamma, I cannot leave you and the 
babies.” 

“Come, Minza dear, mamma will be 
all right. That’s a good girl, take care 
of papa and be brave, Minza, be brave 
and work hard.” She kissed me good-bye 
as only a mother can. Father hugged me 
close to him, We were off to Boston. 
It seemed like an exile to Siberia. 


(To be continued ) 
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si HE life that counts must toil and fight; 
Must hate the wrong and love the right; 
Must stand for truth, by day, by night— 
This is the life that counts. 


The life that counts must hopeful be; 
In darkest night make melody; 
Must wait the dawn on bended knee— 


This is the life that counts. 


The life that counts must aim to rise 
Above the earth to sunlit skies; 
Must fix its gaze on Paradise— 

This is the life that counts. 


The life that counts must helpful be: 

The cares and needs of others see; 

Must seek the slaves of sin to free— 
This is the life that counts. 


The life that counts is linked with God; 

And turns not from the cross—the rod; 

But walks with joy where Jesus trod— 
This is the life that counts. 


- —A. W. S., Heart Throbs, 11. 








A WATCH NIGHT REVERIE 


By JAMES HARVEY LYON 


Te: year is dying—let him die 
He’s through with doing, we’ll not 1 
Supine regretting. 
Lament we, we so little learn? 
Life’s lesson from life’s labor stern 
Sadly neglecting. 
Weep wastes of tears at life’s sad trend? 
Bewail our lot and never mend? 
What profit we 
For hope of inward joy is born 
Tis courage for the gath’ring storm 
On life’s rough sea. 


Joy is not fruit, but motor force— 
Aggressive will—exhaustless source— 
A flowing well. 
With joy we'll cross the year’s threshold 
“Abiding joy” shall make us bold, 
So ring the bells. 
Happy the year we’ve just begun, 
Farewell, Old Year, with thee we’ve done 
Building on thy wrecks. 
Reason, resolve—our faults in view 
Life’s better way we will pursue, 
Heaven’s light attracts. 


Thus year by year our life is spent. 
Each New Year’s day right wrongs unmeant, 
While climbing higher. 
Festina Lente—progress slow 
Digressing not, our course we know 
See duty nigher. 
Weak ourselves, we’re strong in him; 
Bethlehem’s Babe, our Master, King, 
Immanuel! 
Our Joy, our Hope, our Day-Star he, 
Root of David, The Vine, the Tree 
In which we dwell. 


No victory without conflict gained; 
By over-coming is obtained 
Surcease of strife. 
We all must strive if we will win 
The “crown of glory” promised him, 
‘A conquered self. 
Let years be few or many to us; 
Our path a straight and forward course 
Or rugged steep. 
To each according to his need 
The Christ has promised us his aid 
As is our meet. 




















Typical Americans 


Colonel Carlisle, of South Bend, Indiana 
By THE EDITOR 











VERY time the train on which I 

am traveling whistles for South 

Bend, Indiana, and the grammati- 

cal brakeman gives that warning, 

“Don’t leave no parcels,” I count on a 

little chat with Colonel Charles Arthur 

Carlisle of the Studebaker Corporation, 

one of those men whom to know is to 
enjoy the delight of old-fashioned visits. 

Somehow I can never disassociate men 
of large business affairs from public men. 
One finds the same breadth of view in men 
at the head of the country’s business in- 
stitutions as among those who are actually 
leaders in public life. There is no phase 
of public affairs with which Colonel 
Carlisle is not familiar. Perhaps it is 
because he was born in Chillicothe, Ohio, 
the first capital of that state, that he has 
taken so active an interest in supplying 
the nation with precedents. 

You can easily understand from the 
career of Colonel Carlisle that the in- 
fluence of a devoted mother had no small 
part to bear upon his life. You can well 
believe that in the old days he loved to 
wander among the Chillicothe hills, and 
draw that inspiration from nature which 
makes broader and better men, and 
renders endurance and achievement a 
comparatively easy task. 

Mr. Carlisle’s career began by learning 
just how to do up parcels in a grocery 
store—and he did them up well. Then 
he became a messenger boy in a railroad 
office and later did newspaper work on 
the Ohio State Journal. As _ private 
secretary to the general manager of an 
important system of railroads Mr. Car- 
lisle obtained another view of life which 
served him well as a railroad purchasing 


agent. For the past twenty years Mr. 
Carlisle has been prominently identified 
with the Studebaker Brothers Manu- 
facturing Company, serving as a director 
in charge of the publicity, purchasing and 
traffic departments. In like manner he has 
served as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee and as vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the 
National Association of Carriage Manu- 
facturers. Mr. Carlisle is prominent 
in the order of Masonry, being a thirty- 
second degree Mason, a Shriner and a 
Knight Templar. He is a Methodist by 
faith and claims the church his first and 
most desirable of all his affiliations. 
During the last year Mr. Carlisle was 
prominently mentioned as the Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor of Indiana. 
His candidacy was ardently urged by the 
newspapers, who felt that the next Re- 
publican candidate for the governorship 
should come from the northern part of 
the state. It was insisted that he should 
be a man identified with the business, 
manufacturing and farming interests, and 
be a man higher than a politician; and the 
challenge was issued that there was no 
better Republican yet less of a politician 
living in ‘Indiana than Colonel Carlisle. 
His interest in politics is of long stand- 
ing. Born and bred in a state where 
politics is the natural avocation, Colonel 
Carlisle has always taken part in political 
campaigns and has been President of 
many of the Hoosier Republican Clubs. 
He is a man of original force and ideas 
and an ardent champion of those pro- 
gressive and sane policies which seek to 
promote and preserve the welfare of all. 
the people all the time. Governor W. T. 
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AMERICANS 


COL. CHARLES ARTHUR CARLISLE, OF SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
Whom Edison called ‘‘a typical American’’ and who has been mentioned for the governorship of his state 


Durbin, who appointed him a member 
of his staff with the rank of Colonel, 
pronounced him ‘‘one of the most active, 
enterprising and successful business men 
of Indiana.” 

Of modest disposition and thoroughly 
self-made, Mr. Carlisle has made his way 
step by step in commercial, manufacturing 


and transportation service and has num- 
bered among his warm personal friends 
such prominent Americans as the late 
President McKinley, Bishop Vincent, 
Charles W. Fairbanks and ex-Senator 
Beveridge, whose tributes to Colonel 
Carlisle are testimonials such as no 
merely political preferment could bestow. 
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Thomas A. Edison wrote: “Carlisle is 
a typical American, sanguine, pushing, 
bright, a man of the old. West, where 
everybody hustles, and business is, only 
limited: by nervous: prostration.”’ 


So, too, the. men most. prominent, in- 


Hoosier: literary circles: are. always. lavish 
in. expressions, of their admiration and 
esteem for Colonel Carlisle. 

He was; the- first president. of the Ameri- 
can Trust, Company, one. of South Bend’s 
prominent, financial institutions, and as 
such gained a broad experiénce as a 
banker. Mr. Carlisle’s grandparents emi- 
grated from Ulster County, Scotland, 
before. the War of the. Revolution and 
marched. with the heroes of the Scotch- 
Irish legion through -the Shenandoah 
Valley. and in the conquest up. through 
Virginia to, the northwest-frontier, locating 
at Chillicothe, Ohio. Mr: Carlisle is a 
Vice-President of the. Scotch-Irish Society 
of America and a life-member of the Scotch 
Patriotic Association of Glasgow, Scotland. 

Everybody likes. him. for: his genuine 
frankness and hearty kindliness, and for 
the lofty ideals, and purposes which he 
has’ never been. known to compromise or 
abandon. He thoroughly neecai his. life 





A drop. of ink 
makes millions: think 
The poet says; and: we 
Know bright sunlight 
makes millions blink 
But gives them: power to see ; 
The inkwell spreads publicity 
As sunshine: gilds the heaven. 
Then give men truth’s simplicity 
And hold the 


balance even. 
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work and the multifarious responsibilities 
for which. the great offices and buildings 
of the Studebaker Corporation, with all 
their convenient arrangements and artistic 
surroundings, afford a fitting environ- 
ment. His private office and his home 
abound with evidences of those great and 
numerous. friendships which are after all 
the greatest compensation of a busy life. 
Mrs. Carlisle, the only daughter of the 
late Clem Studebaker, founder of the 
house of “Studebaker,” presides over 
Colonel Carlisle’s home with a tact and 
grace which makes it the very realm of 
good cheer and grateful hospitality. They 
have six children. 

A ready, fluent speaker, quick and de- 
cisive in business, bright and generous 
in all his dealings, it is small wonder that 
South: Bend feels a pride in claiming 
Charles Arthur Carlisle not only as one 


‘of her esteémed citizens, but as one of 


the representative Americans of Indiana. : 
The influence of such a man _ reaches 
beyond the confines of his city and state, 
and joins the solid phalanx of men from 
the North, the South, the East and the 
West, who are ‘real Americans” and all 
American. 
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The Effects of Publicity 


to Financial Institutions 
by Edwin Bird Wilson, M.A. 








UBLICITY given to the 
condition and facili- 
ties of financial insti- 
tutions is producing 
important economic 
effects and is worthy 
of careful study. 

In respect of finan- 
cial institutions there 
are two kinds of pub- 

licity, namely, favorable and unfavorable; 
or publicity which aids the institutions, 
and publicity which is detrimental to them. 
Differently classified, there are voluntary 
and involuntary publicity, or that publicity 
which is due to voluntary efforts on the 
part of institutions to make known their 
condition and facilities, and that publicity 
which is enjoined by law, or which is 
afforded by the press and verbal rumor, 
regardless of the wishes of the institutions 
most concerned. 

These two forms of classification are 
distinct, yet overlap and intertwine; either 
voluntary or involuntary publicity may 
be either favorable or unfavorable. 

As we shall use the term financial in- 
stitutions, we wish it to include National 
Banks, State Banks, Trust Companies, 
private banking houses, savings institu- 
tions, and so-called “Investment Bankers,” 
that is, houses making a business of buying 
securities at wholesale and selling at retail. 

While the characters of the business 
transacted by these several kinds of finan- 
cial institutions differ widely in some 
respects, they agree in some very important 
points. For example, they all deal in 
credit; they are all entrusted with the 
funds of others than stockholders, that 
is, with money of the public; they are all 





highly susceptible to the force of public 
opinion, and must count as one of their 
most important assets the confidence of 
the public; they all need - conservative, 
upright management, becatise the respon- 
sibility is not alone to the stockholders 
but to the public entrusting money for 
deposit and investment. 

Publicity necessarily affects financial 
institutions profoundly, because publicity 
supplies the information and makes the 
impression which forms the basis for 
public opinion. If a financial institution 
for a long time consistently obtains favor- 
able publicity, its valuable asset of public 
confidence will constantly and consistently 
increase; but the action of favorable 
publicity is less rapid than that of un- 
favorable publicity, because of financial 
institutions, extreme susceptibility to ad- 
verse public opinion. * 

Publicity, broadly *eénsidered, has re- 
sulted in more conservative banking 
practice, and more extenSive use of finan- 
cial institutions by the public, than other- 
wise would have obtained. In general, 
involuntary (including compulsory finan- 
cial publicity) tends to restrain specula- 
tive, unsafe and dishonest banking, and 
to increase public confidence in financial 
institutions; while voluntary publicity 
(bank advertising) tends to particularize, 
as well as to increase public confidence, 
and to bring into banking channels money 
needed for business enterprise. 

These two kinds of publicity—volun- 
tary and involuntary—are therefore com- 
plementary. Considered under the other 
classification—favorable and unfavorable 
—it is apparent that the favorable pub- 
licity has outweighed the unfavorable. 
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Involuntary publicity exerts a profound 
salutary influence upon the banking situa- 
tion. It passes imagination what the 
state of banking would be without the 
involuntary publicity given to the affairs 
of financial institutions through the exami- 
nations by State and Federal officials, 
the enforced publication of statements of 
conditions, and the untrammelled comment 
of the magazine and newspaper press upon 
banking methods. By such agencies of 
publicity public opinion is moulded, and 
that banker is indeed a “hardy citizen” 
who will persist in methods which public 
opinion discountenances. The unsolicited, 
fearless publicity afforded by the American 
press, the scrutiny of the government and 
the enforced publication of condition, act 
as a powerful brake upon the very human 
tendency to take wild excursions with 
other people’s money into the jungles of 
frenzied finance. Thus, while bank ad- 
vertising, or voluntary publicity, is en- 
ticing into the banks the scattered mites 
of millions, and making them available 
for carrying on the business of the country, 
involuntary publicity is working to safe- 
guard those precious hordes by enjoining 
upon their custodians conservative practice 
and straightforward dealing. 

It must be admitted that the present 
methods of bank examinations and com- 
pulsory publicity in respect of condition, 
are by no means perfect, and that they 
and the press combined are insufficient 
to entirely prevent the carrying on of 
unsafe banking practices. Unfortunately, 
instances are too frequent (despite the 
customary precautions) of dishonest and 
hazardous banking having been carried 
on for a long period, until some accident 
suddenly revealed the scandal, with re- 
sulting bank wrecks and all their sad 
consequences. 

But such cases only evidence the general 
effectiveness of the publicity methods 
employed, and point out the way for im- 
proving upon those methods. Such lapses 
indicate the shortcomings of human nature 
in individual cases, rather than constitute 
a damaging criticism upon the system. 
When dishonest banking is carried on in 
spite of examinations, published statements 
and public opinion as expressed in the 
press, it is generally found that someone 
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whose duty it was to be vigilant, has been 
unwatchful, not that the system is wrong 
in principle. 

Through publicity the public is gradu- 
ally acquiring a working knowledge, a 
practical conception, of what constitutes 
banking strength and banking conserva- 
tism. How real and practical this knowl- 
edge is may be seen in the not unusual 
circumstance of a bank’s failing in a 
community, without the slightest dis- 
turbance or annoyance being caused to 
other banks through the uneasiness of 
depositors. The wide publicity usually 
given to a bank failure by the press, which 
might at first blush be condemned as 
disturbing the stability of the banking 
community in which the failure occurs, 
may in reality become a safeguard for the 
sound institutions. The press describes 
in detail the operations which have worked 
disaster to the failed institution, practices 
which by inference are not tolerated in 
the surviving banks of the community. 
The position of the surviving banks is 
therefore strengthened, the only probable 
exception being the case of such an insti- 
tution as knowledge or rumor has con- 
nected with the failed bank in some 
intimate way. 

It is extremely doubtful whether un- 
favorable publicity ever wrecked a bank, 
unless that unfavorable publicity were 
justified by the bank’s own unsoundness. 
Even the most unjust and scandalous 
reports concerning a financial institution 
have been discounted by the bank’s long 
established reputation for soundness, or 
by its demonstration of ready ability to 
respond to the unusual demands brought 
upon it by damaging reports. Numerous 
illustrations of this were seen during the 
financial disturbances of 1907 and 1908, 
when stories were published and bandied 
about the streets, the clubs and hotel 
lobbies of many cities, which would have 
ruined certain institutions had they been 
unsound, but which were not sufficient 
to seriously inconvenience them in view 
of their intrinsic stability and their general 
good standing in the public confidence, 
established by years of favorable publicity. 
Yet it may happen that one broadside of 
unfavorable publicity will ruthlessly and 
suddenly destroy the asset of confidence, 
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which favorable publicity has been years 
in building, converting it into a menacing 
liability of distrust. 

But let us direct our thought to volun- 
tary publicity, or bank advertising so- 
called; and by bank advertising we mean 
all deliberate effort put forth by the 
management of financial institutions to 
inform. the public as to the strength and 
facilities of their respective institutions, 
and the general advantages of carrying on 
financial transactions through the media 
of banks. Any narrower definition of. 
bank advertising would unfairly restrict 
that term, which rightfully embodies not 
only all voluntary announcements by 
financial institutions in the newspaper 
and magazine press, but all voluntary 
dissemination of information concerning 
banking institutions by means of corre- 
spondence, pamphlets, bulletins and word 
of mouth. 

We will assume that it is possible by 
means of evidence and argument presented 
through the accepted advertising methods, 
to induce people to entrust their money 
and financial affairs to the custody of 
financial institutions. We will assume, 
in other words, that men can be persuaded 
to bring their business into banks by 
means of advertising methods, the same 
in principle as those which induce men to 
buy automobiles, pianos or phonographs. 

The truth of this assumption will be 
admitted by the majority; the minority 
will base their skepticism, first, upon the 
knowledge that men averagely, are hard 
to convince when it comes to the question 
of placing their money; and second, upon 
personal knowledge that some banks have 
failed to attract additional business 
through advertising. 

The first objection may be answered 
by the fact that men, while admittedly 
slower to be moved on the question of 
their banking business, than upon the 
question of buying some advertised com- 
modity, nevertheless can be, and are 
gradually being induced by proper evi- 
dence and argument, to make banking 
connections. 

The problem of selling banking service 
by advertising methods doubtless is harder 
to solve than the problem of selling 
automobiles and pianos, but-it is being 
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solved daily; and no better evidence need 
be cited than the fact that the strong 
financial institutions which have long, 
consistently and intelligently advertised 
their condition and facilities, have ex- 
perienced a consistent growth in volume 
of business, and in public confidence, 
beyond reasonable expectation. 

The fact that some banks have vainly 
advertised for new business is a significant 
commentary upon their methods, rather 
than evidence of the inefficiency of in- 
telligent advertising methods to accom- 
plish the object desired. Without the 
citing of specific cases which might be 
presented in abundance, the assumption 
will be generally accepted that it is pos- 
sible, by means of favorable, intelligently 


‘ directed publicity, to induce people to 


carry on their financial transactions 
through some bank or banks. 

A number of factors enter into the 
question of the degree of success which 
will result in any given case of bank 
advertising, for example, the strength and 
facilities of the institution, the amount 
of possible business in the community, 
the extent of competition, the receptivity 
of the public, and the intelligence shown 
in the publicity methods employed. 

It is quite clear that a strong insti- 
tution with ample facilities, ought to 
obtain greater results from its advertising 
than a weak institution, yet it is quite 
possible that a clever advertiser could 
produce greater results for the weak bank 
than an unskilled advertiser could produce 
for the strong bank. Also, plainly, a bank 
in a fertile field with little competition, 
ought to obtain larger results from its 
advertising than a similar bank in a 
similar field with much competition, yet 
the manner in which the respective in- 
stitutions are advertised may reverse the 
expected results. 

The possibilities of combinations of the 
foregoing factors are seen to be many, 
and the fact of their operation for varying 
degrees of success is self-evident. 

But whether the degree of success is 
large or small, in individual cases, it is 
evident from the increasing volume of 
deposits and the growing number of 
depositors, pro rata to population, that 
in. the aggregate bank advertising is 
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succeeding in its avowed purpose—is 
bringing into banking channels, for uses 
of trade, a vast amount of money which 
otherwise would be unavailable; is edu- 
cating the public to the advantage of 
using the banks. 

If, as is generally admitted, the use- 
fulness of banking institutions is mea- 
sured by their ability to extend the use 
of their credit in the form of deposits, 
then the efforts of those institutions to 
increase deposits by advertising, are 
justifiable upon ethical as well as economic 
grounds. 

The sound bank that is making known, 
by advertising, its strength and facilities, 
is not only re-enforcing its own position 
and increasing its individual usefulness 
for the community, but is assisting in the 
work of educating the public to discern 
what constitutes strength, conservatism 
and good service in banking—is benefiting 
in some measure the entire financial 
system of the country. 

It has already been hinted that favorable 
publicity is slower in its processes than 
unfavorable publicity. This is due partly 
to the fact that men are by nature slower 
to be moved positively than negatively 
in regard to the disposal of their money; 
partly to ignorance of what constitutes 
safe conditions for money; partly to 
counter agencies, as for example, the 
alluring advertisements put forth by 
irresponsible institutions which offer such 
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alleged inducements to depositors and 
investors as no legitimate financial in- 
stitution can offer. 

Since involuntary publicity is liable to 
be either favorable or unfavorable, accord- 
ing to circumstances, and since the favor- 
able is likely to operate less rapidly than 
the unfavorable, strong banking institu. 
tions must turn to voluntary publicity, 
or bank advertising, for the means of 
strengthening their position in public 
opinion. An institution possessed of the 
real elements of banking strength—ample 
capital, strong reserve, clean investments, 
conservative practice, experienced man- 
agement—can by proper advertising 
methods so increase its asset of - public 
confidence as to be well insured against 
damaging gossip and other unfavorable 
publicity. Ethically it is under obligation 
so to strengthen its position in the public 
confidence; from a _ business standpoint 
it will be amply repaid by increased de- 
posits and increased earning power. 

Weak financial institutions, recognizing 
the effectiveness of advertising as a means 
for obtaining favorable public opinion, 
are apt to use it to bolster their position. 
In communities where such conditions 
prevail, there is an added motive for the 
strong institutions to advertise their ele- 
ments of strength, in order that the public 
may be intelligently informed and learn 
to discriminate between banking strength 
and banking weakness. 


MY CREED 


WOULD be true, for there are those that trust me; 
I would be pure, for there are those who care; 
I would be strong, for there is much to suffer; 
I would be brave, for there is much to dare. 
I would be friend of all—the ‘foe—the friendless; 
-I would be giving, and forget the gift; 
I would be humble, for I know my weakness; 
I would look up—and laugh—and love—and lift. 


—Harold Arnold Walters, in “Heart Throbs,” II. 


























An Indian William Tell 


A TRUE INCIDENT IN THE EARLY MANHOOD 
OF THE LATE SENATOR WILLIAM B. ALLISON 


by Harry Gilder 








HE late William B. Allison, 
United States Senator from 
Towa, once came very near 
losing his life in an Indian 
massacre; in fact, he believed 
at the moment his end was 
at hand, and the stirring events of that 
hour left an impression on him and his 
companions that lasted a long time. Years 
afterward, when far from the scene, none 
of the men with Senator Allison could ever 
think of the incident without a momentary 
feeling of terror. . 
In 1875 Senator Allison was made 
chairman of a commission to treat with 
the Sioux or Dakota Indians with the 
purpose of securing to the United States 
the territory in southwestern South Da- 
kota known as the Black Hills by the 
frontiersmen, but by the Indians as their 
“bank.” Associated with Senator Allison 
on the commission were General Alfred 
Terry, General E. F. Lawrence, Colonel 
A. B. Comingo, Captain W. H. Ashby, 
Rev. S. D. Hinman and John §. Collins, 
secretary. This commission was to ar- 
range with the various bands in the 
Dakota confederacy to hold a conference 
at the old Red Cloud agency on Chadron 
creek near Crow Buttes, not far from the 
‘present city of Crawford, Nebraska. 
Arrangements for the conference were 
placed in the hands of Colonel Comingo, 
Captain Ashby, Rev. Mr. Hinman and 
John S. Collins, with Joseph Merriville 
as guide and interpreter. This sub- 
commission traveled in mountain wagons 
through what was then Dakota Territory, 
including the Black Hills in their trip, 
going as far north as Fort Berthold and 


the Mandan village there, following down 
the Missouri River to the city of Omaha, 
Nebraska, the trip consuming two months. 

Accompanying the sub-commission were 
twelve young men selected by the famous 
Oglala chiefs, Red Cloud and Spotted 
Tail, who acted as ambassadors and were 
designed to give the commission a better 
standing with the various bands. 

In 1875 the boundaries of western 
Indian reservations were designated “dead 
lines.” All the northwestern Indians 
were restless and very much dissatisfied 
with conditions, and this finally culmin- 
ated in the fateful war of 1876. 

The sub-commission went overland from 
Fort Laramie, Wyoming, to Red Cloud 
agency. The Indian agent was advised 
of their coming and notified the chiefs 
and head men to assemble for a prelim- 
inary council at which the Indians would 
be informed of the object of the visit. 
At the council Red Cloud, the famous 
Oglala chief who died a year ago, Old 
Man Afraid of His Horses, Young Man 
Afraid, Red Dog and American Horse, 
with several men of lesser importance, 
met the commission. The chairman of 
the sub-commission in a few words stated 
its desire to treat with all the Indians in 
the Dakota confederacy for the relin- 
quishment of their rights to the Black 
Hills, thus enabling white men to prospect 
there and mine for gold, which had been 
discovered by parties of white prospec- 
tors then in the hills. To this explanation 
of the sub-commission’s visit Red Cloud 
alone made answer, as follows: 

“When the Great Father sends his 
chiefs to talk with us we hear them, The 
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Black Hills is our bank, and our money 
is there in the ground. We want it to 
stay there for our children. There are 
many Indians up north who are of the 
same opinion as we and I cannot speak 
for all. I am the head chief and when 
we have business, we want all our people 
to hear, then we can decide. If you go 
to Spotted Tail’s camp and tell him all 
this he will bring more Dakotas together, 
and we will talk it over when you come 
back. That is all for today.” 

The sub-commission left Red Cloud 
agency and visited all the villages in 
Dakota Territory, beginning with that 
of Spotted Tail. It was suprosed that 
any proposition made to. the Indians 
leading to the relinquishment of their 
lands would meet with opposition, and 
in their condition of unrest it was believed 
by the western members of the commission 
the undertaking would not be devoid of 
danger. The greatest caution was ob- 
served in introducing the subject in 
councils to influence the Indians to send 
large delegations several hundred miles 
from their villages for the purpose of 
giving up their lands in the Black Hills 
when they had full knowledge that the 
hills were rich in gold. The hardships 
of such a journey into the very heart of 
the Indian country, together with the 
constant danger attending it, made the 
task momentous. But all the Indian 
villages were visited, councils were held 
on the open prairie, and after two months’ 
labor, prcmises were obtained that all 
the bands would send large delegations 
to the grand council to be held on Chadron 
creek. 

The full commissicn assembled at Red 
Cloud agency at the appointed time. 
Captain Egan, with one troop of cavalry 
from Fort Laramie, accompanied the 
ccirmissicn, partly to assist in making 
the council an imposing affair, and also 
to afford protection if any were needed. 

A tent was pitched near a big cotton- 
wecd tree and a large canvas awning 
was erected at its entrance to protect the 
ccirmissioners frcm the scorching rays 
of the sun. Under this awning sat the 
ccirrmission and Louis Richards, who was 
to act as interpreter. For miles around, 
as far as eye could see, the prairie was 
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dotted with conical Indian tepees. It 
was roughly estimated that fully twenty 
thousand Indians were gathered there. 
Great herds of ponies were grazing nearby, 
while gaudily painted and half naked 
Indians were scurrying to and. fro, some 
on foot, others on horseback, while criers 
were going about admonishing the men 
of the approaching council and of its 
importance. Such a scene as lay before 
the eyes of the commissioners on that 
eventful day few men have witnessed. 
The late Mr. John S. Collins, secretary 
to the commission, a witness of the scenes 
which followed, thus describes them: 
“The sun was high in the heavens before 
there was visible sign that the Indians 
were coming to the site selected for the 
council. The commission, with its small 
detachment of cavalry, presented an 
insignificant appearance compared to the 
thousands of Indians everywhere scat- 
tered. Just before the noon hour a.cloud 
of dust was seen in the east, and out of the 
dust, charging down toward our position, 
came two hundred mounted warriors, 
exceedingly picturesque in their paint, 
feathers and gaily colored blankets. Down 
toward us they came in one long line, side 
by side, keeping up their tremendous 
charge until within a hundred yards of 
our positions, when suddenly they halted 
and fired a volley into the air from their 
repeating rifles. Then on they came again, 
yelling and chanting their war songs, all 
the while firing volley after volley into 
the air. All this was new to the members 
of the commission and caused them some 
uneasiness, even after the interpreter 
had assured them it was the Indian custom 
on such great occasions. Senator Allison 
remarked that such a terrific discharge 
of firearms seemed unnecessary at a 
peace council. Presently another group 
similarly attired and caparisoned dashed 
toward the tent followed by others 
all going through the same performance, 
each band lining up about the tent 
in long, closely packed lines until 
fully seven thousand gaudily bedecked | 
and splendidly armed half-naked war- 
riors surrounded the little grou) of white 
men. There sat this remarkable gathering 
of savages for fully an hour before there 
was the slightest sign they had anything 
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at hand with the commission. Then 
Spotted Tail came out from his band of 
Brules, Two Kettles from the Sans Arcs 
and Red Cloud from the Oglalas and 
others in their turn, according to rank, 
until twenty of the most powerful chiefs 
of the Dakotas stood in front of the tent 
and formed a circle some twenty yards 
’ from the commissioners. 

“Pipes and tobacco were produced and 
the Great Spirit was invoked, while the 
thousands of encircling Indians lIdoked 
toward the group of chiefs squatted about 
the circle with their gaudy blankets 
partially drawn about their otherwise 
naked bodies. Thus they sat a long time, 
unable to decide which of their number 
should be spokesman before the com- 
mission. The fact was that none of the 
powerful chiefs cared to be the first to 
speak upon so unpopular a subject as 
the cession of their ‘bank’ to the whites. 
It was later learned that threats had been 
made by Indians living along the Mis- 
souri River that should any of their 
brethren living in the interior offer their 
lands to the whites, they would be shot 
down on the spot. 

“For an hour the situation remained 
unchanged. The commissioners were be- 
coming very nervous and feared some 
treachery on the part of the Indians, fully 
realizing that the handful of cavalry 
would be thoroughly impotent to defend 
them against the thousands of armed 
warriors. . Suddenly off to the south of 
the tent a great commotion was noticed. 
The columns parted and right toward the 
tent raced a naked Indian mounted bare- 
back on an iron gray horse, a lariat for 
a rein, rifle in one hand, the other filled 
with loose cartridges. Onward he dashed, 
almost up to the circle of chiefs, where 
he was recognized as Little Big Man, a 
belligerent member of one of the northern 
tribes. With a voice which could be 
plainly heard by the commissioners he 
roared: 

““T am here to kill a commissioner who 
wants to take away my land.’ 

“Rising quickly’ to his feet, Spotted 
Tail turned to his fellow-chiefs, and with 
graceful gesture waved them away. Sev- 
eral Indians gathered about the intruder 
and he was hastily ejected for his breach 
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of etiquette. But the incident awoke the 
fire smoldering among the various bands, 
and in an instant all was confusion. 
Chairman Allison declared it looked des- 
perate for the commissioners. 

“It was then noticed for the first time 
that the mounted warriors had taken 
possession of the line in the rear of the 
tent, directly in front of the cavalry. 
Captain Egan pushed his way through to 
the tent and addressing General Terry 
said, ‘General, your party is surrounded 
and entirely cut off, and my men are 
shut out. It looks ugly.’ 

“T shall never forget the effect of this 
speech on my companions. The faces 
of all paled, and consternation reigned 
for a few moments. The interpreter 
turned to me and said, ‘It looks like h-ll 
will be to pay here in a few minutes. 
The Indians are all mad, and we will 
catch it first.’ 

“Suddenly a rush was made to the rear 
of the tent, and it looked as if the row had 
commenced. We saw a plumed Indian 


‘ dash into the crowd back of where we 


stood, and at first believed he was urging 
the warriors to fire on us. But we saw 
a moment after that the man we were 
watching was the young Oglala chief, 
Young Man Afraid of His Horses, who 
summoned his followers, dashed into the 
crowd .of excited warriors and placed his 
people directly in front of Captain Egan’s 
cavalrymen, so that the fire of the Indians 
would fall upon their own people. 

“Tt was a splendid act of bravery, and 
the young chief followed it up by rushing 
into the crowd of infuriated Indians and 
commanding them to go to their lodges 
and remain away from the council ‘until 
their heads were cool.’ At once the 
Indians rode away, leaving the commission 
and Captain Egan’s men to saunter back 
to the agency. 

“The thrill of that moment lasted many 
years with me, and I shall never forget 
it. I do not believe any of us were so 
near death before.” 

It was three days before another council 
was called, and by that time the Indians 
had selected their orators. The commis- 
sion met them on the same spot, and the ~ 
business of the council proceeded Jwithout 
interruption. 

















Che Praver of Jesus 
by Lotta J. Darling 


Sagar st the Christ when pale and dying 
On:the cruel cross he hung, 
When the temple veil was rended 
And the night o’er day was flung; 
When the heartless soldiers’ spear point 
Pierced his anguished bosom through, 
“Father, oh, forgive, forgive them, 
For they know not what they do.” 


Mocking lips His words derided, 
Heads were bowed in scornful pride 
Judas had betrayed his master, 
Peter thrice his Lord denied. 
Yet still prayed the Christ unceasing 
While His gasping breath He drew, 
“Father, oh, forgive, forgive them, 
For they know not.what they do.” 


Oh, my suffering fellow-mortal Thou, whose bruised and broken spirit 
On the cross of earthly woe, Sinketh ’neath continual strife; 
Bearing chains and whip and fetter, Thou, who faintest, worn with suffering 
Angry words and cruel blow. By the weary way of life, 
Can you pray.as did the Saviour Can you say to those who crush you 
While His.gasping breath He drew— When your friends are weak and few 
“Father, oh, forgive, forgive them, “Father, oh, forgive, forgive them, 
For they know not what they do?” For they know not what they do?”* 


Canst thou know that thy oppressors 
Are indeed the most oppressed, 
That they need thy kind compassion 
More, far more than all the rest? 
And, therefore, thou shouldst pray for them, 
Though they pierce thy vitals through, 
“Father, oh, forgive, forgive them, 
For they know not what they do.” 


Yes, oh, yes, dear, blessed martyrs, 
Let the watchful angels see 

How you fight the battle Christ-like, 

® With your holy sympathy. 

How you pray for your oppressors 
With a zeal forever new, 

“Father, oh, forgive, forgive them, 

For they know not what they do”. 





























A Privileged Communication 
Oy 
Minnie Barbour. Adams 











MAN entered cell number 
Sf nine and quietly sat down 
on the end of the cot. 
“Well?” he said inter- 
rogatively. 

The girl at his side gave no sign of having 
heard him; but, with her elbows on her 
knees, her chin on her palms, stared 
sullenly at the floor. 

“Well?” he repeated, ‘“Miss—Dulcie— 
Files!” 

The girl winced at each contemptuous, 
slowly spoken word, but in no other 
way did she show her knowledge of his 
presence. 

“You certainly have made a fretty 
mess of life, Dulcie Files,’ he continued 
after an interval of silence. ‘Twenty- 
two years old; intelligence above the aver- 
age, education ditto; fairly good looking, 
excepting the hair—Ah!” He broke off 
with a short laugh as she raised her head 
and faced him angrily. “I thought that 
would get you. Trust a woman’s vanity 
when every other feeling—” 

“Who are you? What do you want?” 
she interrupted him hotly, the color surg- 
ing into her pale face. 

“That’s better,” he returned coolly, 
settling himself more comfortably on the 
hard cot. “I didn’t mean it about your 
hair, honest I didn’t, for I like red hair.” 

She sniffed disdainfully. 

“But what would you? I had to rouse 
you to your duties as hostess—” 

She stopped hm with an impatient 
gesture, 

“Oh, come off!” she sneered. ‘“‘What 
are you; lawyer, preacher, or reporter? 
I don’t know which I despise the most. 























Or is there some part of the inquisition 
that hasn’t been handed me yet?” 

“Is it as bad as that?” he asked, not 
unkindly. 

“Bad!”? she repeated furiously. ‘I’ve 
been in hell.” 

“Suppose I tell you I’m a preacher?” 
the man asked curiously. 

“T’d wish you were there.” 

‘“‘A reporter?” 

“T’d still wish it, more than ever.” 

“A lawyer, then?” 

“Td wait till I found what you came 
for.” 

The man laughed amusedly. 
I’m a lawyer.” 

“What did you come for?” 

“To help you.” 

“T don’t believe it,” she retorted skep- 
tically. ‘Too many of them have ;come 
prying around for me to believe that.” 

For answer, he took a note from his 
pocket and, opening it, silently laid it in 
her lap. 

“Tell this man everything. Powell,” 
she read aloud. 

“You're all right, I suppose, if John 
Powell says so,” she admitted grudgingly. 
“Which way will you have it; forward or 
backward? I’ve told it so many times 
that I can tell it either way.” 

“Decidedly forward,” he returned good 
humoredly. ‘“‘Only, the starting point may 
be farther back than usual. I want to 
know what led up to it,” he added in 
reply to her look of inquiry. 

“It! But I didn’t do it,” she objected 
vehemently. 

“Of course not,” he returned soothingly, 
“That’s the little point I want your help 


“Well, 
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in proving. Powell told me about it 
pretty thoroughly, but I want it first hand, 
and then, as I said before, we’ll go back 
to the beginning. Let me see; you clerk 
in Ralyea’s jewelry store—” 

“T did,” she corrected. 

“You clerked at Ralyea’s up to the 
night of July tenth. Now, tell me just 
what happened on that night.” 

The girl clasped her hands tightly over 
her knees and began slowly, as though 
weighing each word: 

“The three of them, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jasper and her brother—Fred Clement”— 
she faltered slightly at the name, and the 
man’s eyes narrowed shrewdly—‘“‘came 
into the store during the afternoon while 
Mr. Ralyea and most of the clerks were at 
the ball game. They looked at the 
diamonds, Fred most of all—”’ 

‘“‘Why?’’ demanded the other sharply. 

The girl flushed and bit her lip. “It 
had nothing to do with what happened. 
I didn’t even tel! Powell,” she objected. 

“‘Tell me,” the lawyer persisted. 

“Well, then, he had been—oh, sort of 
making love to me, and he looked them 
over pretty thoroughly, and—and—and 
he said he’d like to give me the very biggest 
diamond in the case; though, if his love for 
me was to be gauged by the si.e, the piece 
of crystal among the optical goods would 
be about the right thing.” She laughed 
disdainfully, then continued: 

“Then that night, they came to my room, 
as usual, and we had—had—” 

“As usual?” interpolated the man. 

“Yes, as usual, we had something to 
drink while we played,” the girl continued 
doggedly. “By and by, I got sort of 
woozy—something that doesn’t happen 
very often,” she digressed to assure him 
earnestly. ‘And I remember crying when 
Freddie went out.” 

The man made a gesture of disgust, but 
she went on, unheeding: 

“After he’d gone they straightened up 
the room and put me onto the bed, talking 
excitedly all the time, though I was too 
far gone to understand anything they said. 
Then Fred came back—at least, I think 
he did—and they bustled about a while, 
and then went out. That’s the last I 
remember.” 


‘llc lawyer took up the story. “Till 
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Ralyea, when the robbery was discovered, 
sent someone to your room to see why you 
didn’t come; and found you dead drunk—”’ 

“Drugged:” the girl interposed; but he 
continued harshly: 

“Drunk, on the bed with your jacket 
and hat on, your shoes muddy, the key 
of the store on the floor beside an empty 
bottle, and your suit case packed ready 
for flight. Also, they found a few small 
stones hidden clumsily in its lining,” he 
concluded dryly. 

“Looks pretty bad for yours truly, 
doesn’t it?”’ the girl asked gloomily; then 
added with a certain note of admiration 
in her voice. 

“Now weren’t they the slick ones?” 

“Pious ones, Mrs. Brown told me a few 
minutes ago when I interviewed her,” the 
lawyer corrected maliciously. 

“Oh, that old Brown,” the girl cried 
scornfully. ‘They fooled her worse than 
they didme. Told her they were distribut- 
ing Bibles, or something of that sort, and 
went to prayer-meeting with her. Fred said 
he like to have died till he found he could 
read his sporting paper inside the hymnal.” 

“But Mrs. Brown insists that they did 
not even know you,” persisted the lawyer. 

“T don’t suppose she knew they were 
spending the evenings with me,” the girl 
admitted. ‘‘There were no rooms but 
ours opening on that part of the hall, and 
we had the little balcony all to ourselves. 
I never saw them at meals, either, for their 
hours were not the same as mine.” 

“‘And you were never seen out together?” 

“No, and I don’t believe anyone ever 
saw me even speak to them, though I 
did not notice it at the time.” 

The lawyer looked very grave. “I 
suppose you know what Ralyea says?” 

“That I had an accomplice who got away 
with the bulk of the stuff, but that I took 
one drink too many while waiting for my 
turn to light out; then, when I was caught 
with the goods—Lord! How many times 
I’ve said that just to be funny—why, I 
laid it onto those people to gain time.” 

“They certainly did you to a turn,” 
the lawyer remarked after-a thoughtful 
silence. 

“Didn’t they, nice and brown on both 
sides, and crisp—” She gave a sudden 
start, and her eyes widened. 
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“Say!”’ she cried breathlessly, sei.ing 
his arm, ‘You spoke as if you didn’t 
think—” 

“T don’t think, I know,” he interrupted 
her. 

“Oh,” she said disappointedly, sinking 
back into her corner again. “I thought 
for a moment that you believed me inno- 
cent. I know Powell doesn’t, but—”’ 

“He does now,” the lawyer interrupted 
her gently. 

“Then you do—” she began eagerly. 

“T know you are innocent.” 

“OQh—thank—God.” she cried brokenly, 
dropping her face in her hands. 

“Cry,” the lawyer advised tersely. 
“Then we’ll talk business.’ 

For a moment her shoulders heaved and 
her pitiful, unrestrained sobbing caused 

* him to move uneasily and swallow hard; 
but soon she sat up and dashed the tears 
from her eyes. 

“‘I—I haven’t cried before,” she apolo- 
gized, ‘ but your confidence in me—” Her 
lips quivered ominously. 

“Now, we'll go back to the beginning,” 
the lawyer interposed quickly. “If I 
am to help you, I must know just how this 


all began.” 

“My—my sport ness?”’ she asked with 
a wry smile. 

He nodded. 

“It began the winter I was fifteen,” she 
began musingly. ‘Up to that time we were 


just kids together; but when I went to 
school that fall in a long-sleeved apron and 
my hair in pigtails as usual, I suddenly 
found that we had all grown up during 
the summer; that is, the rest had: I 
did inside of a week. Ugh! Talk of grow- 
ing pains.” She shuddered, then laughed 
remin scently. 

“Of all the letting out of hems and piec- 
ing down of petticoats, that was the limit. 
And I bought a corset and some hairpins 
with my egg money, and used ’em both to 
such good advantage that I scarcely 
breathed or shut my eyes fora week. But 
it was no use,” she sighed. 


“No use?” he repeated interrogatively. . 


“No. They would have none of me.” 

“Why?” 

“My hair,” she explained shortly. ‘In 
our neck of the woods, red hair is a great 
calamity. The girls were tolerant—if 
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they didn’t get mad at me—but there 
wasn’t a boy brave enough to bear the 
taunts of the others. Why, they tormented 
my very first beau—a sissy of twelve who 
took me to ‘spelling school when I was 
thirteen—till I was furious and he was in 
tears—in his mother’s lap. I went home 
alone. But that winter I was fifteen was 
the worst of all. I suddenly realized that 
T wanted to be nice and lady-like like the 
others, and have the boys lift their hats to 
me, and, incidently, their eyes; that I 
wanted the girls to take me in as one of 
them and let me share their secrets. I 
put things on my hair to darken it till I 
couldn’t get a comb through it; I soaked 
my freckles in buttermilk till I smelled like 
an overripe cheese; and I practiced Luella’s 
jerky, mincing walk till grandad said: 
‘T’ll be gosh-rammed if Dulcie ain’t 
a-gettin’ that there Saint Vitus Dance.’ ” 
She paused and looked in surprise, mingled 
with resentment, at the lawyer, who 
was laughing. 

“Tt is funny now,” she said, smiling 
reluctantly, “but it wasn’t then. I don’t 
know where it would have ended, for I 
had a lot of new tortures up my sleeve to 
try the first chance I had, if he hadn’t 
called me off.” 

“Hep” 

“The teacher. He said‘it was no use; 
that I’d better let up and keep my pretty 
hair and complexion for those who could 
appreciate them. Said there was no use 
in casting a Henner outfit like mine before 
swine that didn’t know a good thing when 
they saw it.” -. 

“Did he say ail that?” asked the lawyer 

incredulously. 
_ “Umph, humph!” she affirmed, nodding 
violently. “I didn’t know exactly what 
he meant—don’t yet; but, somehow, I 
sensed admiration in it, and dropped all 
the tortures as I would a hot potato. And 
I dropped—or tried to—a lot of other 
things along with ’em,” she continued 
meditatively. 

“Such as—” he prompted. 

“Oh, flaring up and cleaning out the 
school about once in so often,” she ex- 
plained coolly. 

“You see,” she went on in answer to his 
inquiring look, ‘they had always ragged 
me so about my hair that my temper was 
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hung on a hair-trigger.” She glanced at 
him to see if he had noticed her uncon- 
scious pun, and seemed gratified when 
she met his smile of comprehension; then 
continued: 

“T’d stand their sneers and flings about 
so long, then something would snap and 
I’d‘see red.” She laughed reminiscently. 
“But, after he told me that I never broke 
out once that winter, never even pulled 
hair or threw an ink bottle; but kept at 
my studies like a dog at a root, and was 
real nice and lady-like. But it wasn’t any 
use as far as they were concerned; they 
tormented me till, sometimes, I thought 
I’d explode, trying to holdin. They never 
asked me anywhere or had anything to do 
with me unless they wanted some help 
with their lessons. And they treated 
Jefferson almost as bad,” she added 
sadly. 

“The teacher?” 

“Yes. You see, he was awful homely— 
homelier than a mud fence—and shabbier 
than Lige Peterson, who was too near an 
idiot to have clothes wasted on him; 
and he—Jefferson—wasn’t strong enough 
to get out and tear around with the boys, 
nor big enough fool to flirt with the girls, 
so they had it in for him good and plenty. 
At first, there was some talk among them 
of locking him out of the schoolhouse as 
they had done the dude from Council 
Bluffs that had tried to teach us one 
winter; but they had sense enough to know 
that he was the best teacher we’d ever had, 
so give it up. He was awful good to me, 
Jefferson was, and I just loved him,” she 
concluded wistfully. 

“You don’t mean—?” the lawyer began 
uneasily. 

“Oh, not real love, I suppose,” she 
amended, “‘such as I’d feel for him now; 
but a sort of hero worship that made a 
different girl of me while he was there. 
That was the happiest winter of my life. 
He gave me books to read, and talked and 
_ explained things to me just as though I 
was somebody, though I know now that he 
must have been miserably unhappy all the 
time. Why, just to show you how they 
treated him—us,’’she broke out hotly, “‘one 
night, just as school let out, Eugene Woods 
drove up in his bob-sled and told ’em all to 
come on and have a ride. Somehow I 
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never thought but what I was going, and 
neither did Jefferson, I guess, for we began 
putting on our things; but, when they 
commenced to pair off with ‘May I have 
the honor,’ and all that rot, he pretended 
he was only going out for coal, and that I 
was getting my handkerchief out of my 
coat pocket. I needed it. I stood it as 
long as I could after they’d gone, and then 
he looked so pitiful and hurt that I flung 
my arithmetic on the floor, tore to the 
desk, and—and—”’ 

“What?” the lawyer asked, strangely 
excited. 

“Oh, I tried to comfort him,” the girl 
explained. 

“You put your arms around his neck 
and kissed him,” the lawyer said slowly. 

The girl gave a startled cry. “How did 
you know?” she demanded breathlessly. 
“T did kiss him, but—” 


“He told me.” 
“Jefferson told you? Oh, where?— 
how—” She sprang to her feet and 


started toward the cell door as though 
expecting to find him outside. 

“Listen,” the man said, drawing her 
down beside him again. ‘He read about 
you in t’.ec papers, and reasoning that there 
could scarcely be two Dulcie Files, he sent 
for me and said that in remembrance of 
that kiss— 

“OQ Jefferson! O Jefferson!’’ moaned 
the girl, burying her face in her hands. 
“Tf only I could have kept straight for your 
sake.” 

“Dulcie,” cried the lawyer sternly, 
seizing her hands and dragging them away 
from her face, “‘Dulcie, is there—has there 
ever been anything that you couldn’t tell 
Jefferson?”’ 

The girl met his keen, searching gaze 
unflinchingly. 

“Nothing I’d be afraid to tell him,” she 
returned unhesitatingly. “Lots that I’d 
be awfully ashamed to.” 

The lawyer’s deep breath sounded like 
a sigh of relief. “But goon,” he prompted. 
“You haven’t told me yet when your 
sport ness, as you call it, began.” 

“But Jefferson,” the girl objected, “is 
he well now? Has he succeeded? And 
is he happy?” 

“He is well,” the lawyer returned 
slowly. ‘He has succeeded beyond the 
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most extravagant dreams of those miser- 
able days. He is a judge now, and—” 

“Jefferson a judge!” she interrupted in 
an awestruck voice. “Oh, it’s too good to 
be true. It seems like a direct answer 
to prayer—” 

‘What do you mean?” asked the lawyer 
in an odd voice. 

She had glanced at him speculatively a 
number of times before she answered, and 
then it was with a little shamefaced 
laugh. 

“Oh, I prayed lots of times that he 
would be a judge, or something else just 
as big,’”’ she explained. “I really had no 
hope, still, grandma was always talking 
about wearying the Throne of Grace for 
things one wanted; and though it always 
seemed a sort of mean way of getting ’em, 
I did it just the same-ee where he was 
concerned.” 

“You prayed for Jefferson,” the lawyer 
repeated huskily. 

“Always!”’ she returned emphatically. 
‘Even when I was so ornery that I didn’t 
have the nerve to mention myself, I knew 
the Lord couldn’t object to me pestering 
him to let Jefferson be happy and help 
him to make something out of himself 
besides a poor, one-horse school teacher.” 

“For seven years,” the lawyer was 
saying under his breath. 

“But you won’t tell him, will you?” she 
begged earnestly, laying her hand coax- 
ingly on his arm. ‘He’d think it silly.” 

“No, I won’t tell Jefferson,” he promised 
solemnly, a growing light in his sombre 
eyes. 

“And is he happy?” she asked wistfully. 

The lawyer pondered for some time. 
“No,” he said, at last, “he is not happy.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, he still can neither play with the 
boys nor flirt with the girls,” he told 
her whimsically. “Some of them still 
talk of locking him out, just as they did 
then; and are restrained, I believe, only 
by the thought that he is useful to them. 
Then, too, he is lonely; how very lonely he 
is just beginning to learn.” 

“Oh, poor Jefferson. ,I wish—” 

‘What do you wish?” he asked when she 
paused, regarding with a new interest the 
sweet, pensive face in its glorious frame of 
burnished red. 
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“T wish that I could be with him. He 
was always real gay and happy with me—”’ 

“He was,” the lawyer affirmed, a note 
of surprise in his voice. 

“And I—oh, I was always at my best 
when I was with him, and that go-ood!’”’ 
She sighed dolorously and was silent till 
the lawyer said, with a significant glance 
around the cell: 

“But come, you haven’t told me the 
beginning of which this is the end?” 

“It really began that winter, right 
under Jefferson’s nose,’ she told him, 
“though, as old Daddy Bacon, who 
claimed to be a saver of souls, told the 
census taker when he asked him his busi- 
ness, I wasn’t working at it just then. I 
learned that winter that if I wanted the 
boys to pay any attention to me, I had to 
shock ’em, and sort of keep ’em guessing, 
don’t you know? I was homely, red- 
headed and awkward; my folks was river- 
bottom trash and I never had any decent 
clothes; so, after Jefferson went away in 
the spring—” She gave a little cry, half 
sob, half moan, and wrung her hands 
despairingly as though even the memory 
of that time was still terrible to her. 

“After he went away and I was so lone- 
some and unhappy I didn’t know what 
to do, why, then, I got tough—sporty, 
you know.” The lawyer nodded under- 
standingly, and she continued: 

“T learned to smoke cigarettes and to 
drink: beer, though it always left a taste 
in my mouth like an old iron spoon that’s 
been left in the cabbage over night; and 
I swaggered and talked slang till the boys 
just fell over themselves taking me places, 
and—why, I even bet on the horse races 
and lost grandad’s tax money to show 
Eugene how swift I was that time he took 
me to the County Fair; and, all the time, 
I was working like the nation to keep the 
breath of life in the old folks. At last they 
died, and—and then—oh, this is the 
worst of all! Must I tell it?” she asked 
miserably. 

He nodded inexorably, though he caught. 
the cold, wildly beating hands in his warm 
clasp and stroked them encouragingly. 
She averted her face and continued: 

“I was working for the Grahams—in 
their kitchen. I was sick and worn out, 
and I let the fellow from Winterset that 
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was spending his vacation there think me 
lots worse than I was so he would get me a 
place in the store where he was clerking; 
then, when I got that, I made eyes at a 
traveling man. He got me a place in 
Des Moines, and I gave Willie the slip. 
The drummer’s line was hosiery, so, 
when I slipped over on the west side and 
got a job in the jewelry store, I gave him 
the go-by, too. Oh, I just hated ’em 
both. You don’t have to tell Jefferson 
that, do you?” she asked anxiously. 

He shook his head. “And then?” 

“Oh, I’d be awful nice for a long time 
till, either I’d get so dreadfully lonesome 
or some of the fellows would come up from 
home, and then I’d be sporty again.” 

“Sporty? Just what, for instance, did 
sporty mean on these occasions?” the 
lawyer asked curiously. 

“Oh, putting on your most stunning 
clothes, maybe buying some for the oc- 
casion,” she explained airily; “smoking a 
little, drinking a little, and gritting your 
teeth to stand a lot of silly love making— 
and then—a bad head and a conscience the 
next morning. But I imagined it was 
smart—that I was seeing life.” 

“But it’s all over now?” the lawyer 
asked gently. 

“T should say it was,” she returned 
emphatically. “If you and Jefferson get 
me out of here—well, you just watch me. 
Oh, if I could only do something for 
Jefferson,” she added wistfully. 

“Dulcie,”’ the lawyer said after a thought- 
ful pause, “if Jefferson had kept track 
of you; if he had followed the impulse to 
write to you that often came to him, 
would it have made any difference?” 

“My gracious, yes!” she returned ve- 
hemently. “A letter a year would have 
kept me as straight as a string.” 

The lawyer groaned. “You were only 
a child to him, Dulcie,” he said, as though 
in some way vindicating his friend, “an 
odd, lovable child. Oh, if he had only 
known! Think of what you might have 
been, instead of coming to this.” 

- “T know,” the girl returned hopelessly; 
“but you mustn’t blame him; he was 
awfully good to me.” She was crying 
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softly now, despairingly, and it went 
straight to the heart of the listener. 

“Oh, dear Jefferson! If I could only— 
only see him,” she whispered brokenly, 
“maybe I could—could make him under- 
stand.” 

“Dulcie!”’ the man cried suddenly, and 
there was something in his voice that 
made the girl look up. “Dulcie, he does 
understand. Oh, child, don’t you see?” 
He drew back, trying to smile; but it was 
an oddly contorted one. ‘Look at me, 
Dulcie.”’ 

She was looking at him closely for the 
first time in the dim light of the cell, 
peering anxiously up into his face, even 
touching his beard and the silvered hair 
at his temples with shaking fingers. At 
last she drew away, her face very pale, her 
dark eyes glowing with a strange light. 

“If I deserved it,” she said slowly, “I 
should almost believe you were Jefferson.” 

“Don’t,” he said brokenly. “It is I who 
don’t deserve it. Dulcie!” He extended 
his arms yearningly. “Dear little girl— 
we need each other—won’t you come?” 

She hesitated. “After all I’ve told you, 
Jefferson?” The wan, pathetic face she 
raised to his was almost beautiful in its 
hope and gladness. “Do you really want 
me, Jefferson?” 

For answer his arms folded about her, 
and he kissed the trembling lips, the 
pitifully wasted cheeks, and the soft, 
bright hair. 

“But, Jefferson, I wearied the Throne 
of Grace for just one kiss,” she objected 
tremulously, when the guard’s perfunctory 
cough warned her of his approach. 

“These are only the interest on the one 
you gave me. Just you wait till I begin on 
the principal,”’ he explained; and brazenly 
kissed her again. 

“And now we will go,” he said, rising 
and calling the guard, whose broad back 
was visible through the bars. 

“But, Jefferson,” she cried, aghast, 
“the trial—the—” 

“There will be no trial,” he told her 
triumphantly. ‘Ralyea has his diamonds, 
the police have the Jaspers, and, now, I 
have you!” 
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WHE were feeling all Ger- 
man that day. The 
stroll on the Unter 
den Linden in the 
February mist had 
furnished an exhila- 
rating glimpse of the 
activities of Berlin. 

At one o’clock in the afternoon the 
Reichstag was to convene, and at that 
time the proceedings were enlivening 
foreign dispatches. Entering the press 
gallery a half hour before the lights were 
turned on, an impressive view of the 
German legislative assembly was afforded 
—it seemed like reaching the theatre just 
before the audience arrived. When the 
present parliament buildings were com- 
pleted, no provision was made for the 
press, but later the quarters intended for 
members of the National Council or 
upper house were utilized, and the German 
press gallery is today one.of the most 
spacious in Europe. The press restaurant, 
library and clubrooms are quite as lux- 
urious as those provided for the legislators 
themselves. The government provides 
telephone, telegraph, books, papers and 
every desired facility, and the German 
reporters enjoy an exclusiveness that is 
in strong contrast with the freedom of the 
Washington press galleries. The desks in 
the gallery are rather close together and 
allow little room for gestures while taking 
notes. Nearly all the reporters are elderly 
men whose names are followed by a formid- 
able string of University degrees. They sit 
to the right of the Speaker like sages in 
spectacled array and remind one more 
of Supreme Court Justices than news- 





paper men. Their reports never seem 
quite as dramatic and. sketchy as those 
written in the Washington galleries, but 
there is a scholarly finish that the Wash- 
ington correspondent might enyy. The 
reports of the Reichstag adhere closely to 
routine and follow a narrative form, 
with a rare use of the colloquial quotation 
marks. They are usually censored before 
being disseminated, a matter attended to 
by men whose ability, tact and resources 
have been tested and approved in every 


_ phase of the career of journalism. 


* * * 

When the lights were turned on in the 
assembly room a sloping semi-circle of 
desks and an arrangement much the same 
as in our House of Representatives was 
revealed. The room is furnished in 
dark wood and heavy draperies, and the 
walls are richiy decorated with rare carv- 
ings. The epaulets and gold-emblazoned 
uniforms of the naval officers on the plat- 
form, where the members of the ministry 
gathered, and the evening dress of the 
attendants brightened up the gloom and 
made a. very spectacular legislative scene 
that recalled the days of the Iron 
Chancellor. 

There are three great blank spaces on 
the wall in the rear of the Speaker’s desk 
where, in former days, there hung 
three historic paintings that represented 
scenes of the Franco-German war and 
depicted the glory of German arms. 
Later these were removed because of the 
affront which it was felt they offered 
to the French government and to the 
sensibilities of the soldiers who had 
followed the Napoleonic standard. 
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One by one the members began to 
reach their seats. The ushers were im- 
pressive in dress suits and wore a single 
epaulet over the left shoulder. With 
unfailing courtesy they distributed papers 
and letters to right and to left, and were 
most punctilious and deferential. 

The various political parties were seated 
together. On the extreme left of the 


Chamber were the Socialists, an intelli- 
gent and aggressive looking lot of men, 
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all wearing their hair pompadour. Some 
of the clerical delegates wore the garb 
of priests. To the right of the Speaker’s 
desk were the members of the press, and 
on the platform at the left were the 
seats for members’of the National Council 
or upper house, who are privileged to come 
in at any time and to interpolate any 
suggestions that may occur to them 
during the discussions. 

The formal call to order was announced 
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as the Speaker rang a huge brass dinner- 
bell. The German speaker mildly suggested 
former Speaker Cannon, except that he 
wore his hair parted in the middle—but 
there were the same keen eyes and that 
rugged expression in action, together 
with a deliberation that never waned. 

The bell soon brought the house to 
order, and following the preliminary 
announcements the naval appropriation 
bill for Kiautchou was brought up for con- 
sideration. Admiral Tirpitz, 
a venerable sea-dog with bald 
head and flowing beard, ap- 
peared on the platform re- 
splendent in the uniform of a 
German admiral, and with 
him were a large number of 
naval officers in full uniform 
ready to “speak for them- 
selves” at the proper time. 
It was altogether a brilliant 
scene, although the bright 
colors looked odd to one ac- 
customed to the “conven- 
tional black” and _ spotless 
linen of Washington. 

The Reichstag sessions pro- 
gress in much the same order 
as those of our House of 
Representatives, although I 
missed the chaplain’s prayer. 
There is little excitement ex- 
cept on the occasions where 
there is an outburst on the 
Socialist side, which might 
perhaps be compared to in- 
surgency in its most violent 
form. Little speaking is 
done from the desks— the 
orators march to a _ boxed 
pulpit under the Speaker’s 
chair and deliver their ad- 
dresses with a pomp and 
solemnity that is far from picturesque. 

Reichstag repartee seems to lack the 
liveliness of American colloquy. Scant 
attention is paid to the oratory—German 
legislators are as inattentive as our Con- 
gress on a drowsy summer day with a 
filibuster afloat. One speaker had held 
the floor more than half an hour when 
an attendant whispered something in 
his ear; the bell rang and the Chair 
admonished him that he had drifted 
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away from the matter under considera- 
tion and must confine his remarks to 
the subject before the House. 

When the tranquility of German legis- 
lative meetings was mentioned to a 
Reichstag member, he replied that this 
did not imply a lack of interest in pro- 
ceedings. Long into the night, after 
adjournment, the naval questions are 
under discussion in the cafes and press 
headquarters, and in the particular cafe 
where the Socialists meet argu- 
ments run high and free. 

The members of the Ger- 
man legislative chamber are 
chosen by direct vote for five 
years. Universal suffrage pre- 
vails, and applies to all male 
citizens over twenty-five years 
old. ‘Why twenty-five,” asks 
the American, “rather than 
twenty-one? Do we mature 
younger on this side?”’? Those 
in active military service, 
those subject to guardianship, 
those bankrupt or insolvent, 
or.in receipt of poor relief 
or lacking political rights are 
disqualified for suffrage. 

* * * 

The delegates to the Fed- 
eral Council are chosen by 
the governments of the vari- 
ous states or kingdoms. The 
German Imperial Legislature 
ratifies treaties, and deals 
with the regulations of foreign 
and interstate commerce, ex- 
cept in Bavaria and Wiirtem- * 
berg. The King of Prussia, 
or President of the Union, is 
the German Emperor. In 
promulgating laws, the Presi- 
dent has the power to determine whether 
they have been properly enacted, but 
has no direct voice in legislation. In 
the enforcement of laws, the regula- 
tions of post, railroads and telegraph, 
the Emperor acts through the Imperial 
Service, rather than through the repre- 
sentation of the various states. The 
constitution of the Empire dates from 
1871, and enumerates with elaborate 
details the powers of the different leaders 
and officials of the government. 
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The German nation today is the one 
absorbing topic of interest in Europe. 
Germany is no longer a nation of authors 
and poets, sitting by with a pipe and a 
mug of beer; it is a nation of business and 
battleships. 

That the style of mustache affected by 
the Kaiser is worn by most of the men is 
striking evidence of his impressive in- 
fluence and personality. The German 
royal coach of state has given way to the 
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royal automobile, which. has a distinctive 
“honk”. all its own, so that everyone 
knows when the Emperor is coming. 
The Kaiser keeps in daily contact with 
his people and as he passes up Unter den 
Linden and under the great arch, through 
the gateway not used by any but the royal 
equipage, there is an impressive exhibi- 
tion of the disciplinary and military spirit 
of the nation. 

The subordination of everything to 
the exactions of state is indelibly im- 
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pressed upon the mind of the German boy. 
No schoolboy has before him a more diffi- 
cult future than the German lad graduat- 
ing from school. In Germany the great 
business houses and commercial enter- 
prises that have made world-wide strides 
are in a sense a part of the govern- 

ment. Contrary to the policy in the 

United States, Germany seems to en- 

courage large corporations under ef- 

fective regulations. The 
diplomacy of Germany 
is vital and potential 
in all parts of the 
world. The consular 
service works like a 
great perfected Ger- 
man machine, that 
grinds slowly but surely 
for a common purpose 
and a policy which is 5 
“business and trade for 7 
the fatherland.” One- 47 
third of all the i} 
German popula- 
tion is directly de- 
pendent upon for- 
eign sales of Ger- 





man products. Herr von  Kiderlen 
Waechter is now the controlling spirit 
in German foreign affairs. He was in 
early youth very close to the Emperor, 
who admired his funny stories and bright 
repartee; but Wilhelm the Second is very 
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sensitive on religious subjects, and it is said 
that a certain story of Kiderlen’s caused 
him to be banished from his post and 
sent to far off Persia. Kiderlen was not 
discouraged, but remained a true and 
loyal German. He was responsible for 
initiating the German policy in 
the Balkan States and sweeping on 
through Turkey to Persia and Asia 
Minor. The German language is 
nowcompulsory in Turk- 
ish schools. At the head 
of Germany’s foreign 
policy, Herr von Kider- 
len has proved himself a 
master of diplomacy in 
handling the Moroccan 
Situation. Even the 
taunts of the German 
press have not dis- 
turbed him in pursuing 
his well-defined policies. 

Herr von Kiderlen is 
the representative of the 
Junkers, the agrarian 
land owners, who have 
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long had control of German legislation. 
Their power is reflected in the strong 
protective tariff of Germany on all 
agricultural products imported into Ger- 
many, thereby enhancing the value of the 
land. 
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Speaking of trusts—Germany appears 
to be one immense combination. The 
‘Cartel’ system, adopted some years 
since, guarantees a system of credit in 
different lines. If a business man does 
not conform to the established conven- 
tions he is cut off from the sources of 
supply. Servants are protected by com- 
pulsory old age insurance to which em- 
ployers and employees must contribute 
and in which the government participates. 
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Berlin to Hanover, I found myself in a 
compartment where sleep conquered, and 
I dreamed of a new werld, over-sea, where 
the medieval spirit of militarism and 
paternalism had supplanted the feudal 
barons of olden times. Public welfare has 
submerged to some extent the individual 
initiative of that world-great business 
organization known as the German Empire. 

Visions of the Emperor with his body- 
guard marching bravely down from Pots- 








The social standing of the individual 
in Germany is largely dependent upon a 
military title. The German respects and 
reveres a uniform—nothing takes its place. 

A visitor traversing the German Empire 
today must needs be deeply impressed 
with the wonderful progress made by 
the Teutons. The secret of German suc- 
cess has been perfect government organi- 
zation and effective “team work.” No 
country can be studied more profitably 
in this respect than the Germans. 

The railroad carriage doors clicked and 
as I caught the government train from 
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dam, in their immaculate white uniforms, 
silver helmets and gold buttons, loomed 
up in severe contrast with the simple 
garb of our own President, who, sur- 
rounded by no clatter of arms, was swing- 
ing around the country in a Pullman car, 
making speeches on every subject of 
public interest and intent on working out 
the great peace problem. The difference 
between Old World and New World 
ideals—the staccato rap of the Speaker’s 
gavel in Washington and the ring of the 
Reichstag bell in Berlin—presented a 
sharp contrast in legislative impressions. 
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ON’T you know that the smallest 
and most trivial event often 
contains coloring matter enough 
in it to change the whole com- 

plexion of our life? For instance, one 
Saturday, not long before I left school, and 
when I was a considerable junk of a boy, 
father gave me leave to go and spend the 
day with Eb Snell, the son of our neighbor, 
old Colonel Jephunny Snell. We amused 
ourselves by catching trout in the mill 
pond and shooting king-fishers, about the 
hardest bird there is to kill in all creation; 
and between one and the other sport, you 
may depend we enjoyed ourselves first- 
rate. Toward evenin’ I heard a most 
awful yell, and looked around, and there 
was Eb shoutin’ and screamin’ at the top 
of his voice, and a-jumpin’ up and down 
just exactly as if he had been bit by a 
rattlesnake. 

“What in natur is the matter of you, 
Eb?’ says I. ‘What are you a makin’ 
such an everlastin’ touse about?’ But the 
more I asked, the more he wouldn’t answer, 
At last I thought I saw a splash in the 
water as if somebody was making a des- 
perate splurging there, and I pulled for 
it and raced to where he was in no time, 
and sure enough, there was his little brother 
Zeb, just a-sinkin’ out of sight. So I 
makes a spring in after him in no time, 
caught him by the hair of his head, just 
as he was vamoosin’, and swam ashore with 
him. The bulrushes and water-grass was 
considerable thick there, and once or twice 
I thought in my soul I should{have to 
let go my hold of the child and leave him 
to save my own life, my feet got so tangled 
in it; but I stuck to it like a good fellow 


and worked my passage out with the 
youngster. 

“Just then down came the women folk 

and all the family of the Snells, and the 
old woman made right at me, as cross as 
a bear that has cubs; she looked a perfect 
fury. 
- “You good-for-nothin’ young scallowag,’ 
sais she, ‘is that the way you take care of 
that poor dear little boy, to let him fall 
into the pond and get half drowned?’ 

“And she up and boxed my ears right 
and left, till sparks came out of my eyes 
like a blacksmith’s chimney, and my hat, 
which was all soft with water, got the 
crown knocked in in the scuffle, and was 
as flat as a pancake. 

““ ‘What’s all this?’ sais Colonel Jeph- 
unny, who came runnin’ out of the mill. 
‘Eb,’ sais he, ‘what’s all this?’ 

‘‘Well, the critter was so frightened he 
couldn’t do nothin’ but jump up and 
down, nor say a word, but ‘Sam, Sam!’ 

‘So the old man seizes a stick and catchin’ 
one of my hands in his, turned to and gave 
me a most awful hidin’. He cut me into 
ribbons a-most. 

“«1'll teach you,’ he said, ‘you villain, 
to throw a child into the water arter that 
fashion.’ And he turned to and at it ag’in, 
as hard as he could lay on. I believe in 
my soul he would have nearly killed me 
if it hadn’t been for a great big nigger 
wench he had called Rose. My, what a 
slashin’ large woman that was; half horse, 
half alligator, with a cross of the mammoth 
in her. She wore a man’s hat and jacket, 
and her petticoat had stuff enough in it 
to make the mainsail of a boat. Her foot 
was as long and flat as a snowshoe and 
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her hands looked as shapeless and as hard 

-as two large sponges, froze solid. Her 
neck was as thick as a bull’s and her scalp 
was large and woolly enough for a doormat. 
She was as strong as a moose and as ugly, 
too, and her great, white pointed teeth 
was a caution to a shark. 

“ ‘Hullo,’ sais she, ‘here’s the devil to 
pay and no pitch hot. Are you a goin’ to 
kill that boy, Massa?’ and she seized hold 
of me and took me away from him and 
caught me up in her arms as easy as if I 
was a doll. 

“«‘Here’s a pretty hurrah’s nest,’ sais 
she. ‘Let me see one of you dare to lay 
hands on this brave pickininny. He is 
more of a man than the whole bilin’ of 
you put together. My poor child,’ said 
she, ‘they have used you scandalous, 
ridiculous,’ and she held me close and 
put down her nasty oily shiny face and 
kissed me till she nearly smothered me. 
O Doctor, I shall never forget that scene 
the longest day I ever live. She might a 
been a Rose by name, but she warn’t one 
by nature, I tell you. When niggers get 
their dander raised and their Ebenezer 
fairly up, they ain’t otter of roses, that’s a 
fact, whatever Mrs. Stowe may say. Oh, 
I kicked and yelled and coughed like 
anything. 

““*Poor dear boy,’ she said, ‘Rose ain’t 
a goin’ to hirt her own brave chile, not 
she,’ and she kissed me again and again, 
till I thought I should have fainted. She 
actually took away my breath. 

‘Come,’ said she, and she set me down 
on my feet. ‘Come to the house till I 
put some dry clothes on you, and I’ll make 
you some molasses candy with my own 
hands’ But as soon as I touched land, I 
streaked off for home, as hard as I could 
lay legs to the ground; but the perfume of 
old Rose set me sneezing so, I fairly blew 
up the dust in the road as I went, as if a 
bull had been a pawin’ of it, and left a 
great wet streak behind me as if a watering 
pot had passed that way. Who should I 
meet when I returned but mother standin’ 
at the door? 

“ ‘Why, Sam,’ said she, ‘what under the 
sun is the matter? What a spot of work? 
Where in the world have you been?’ 

“Tn the mill pond,’ said I. 

“In the mill pond,’ said she slowly, 
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‘and ruinated that beautiful new coat I 
made out of your father’s old one, and 
turned so nicely for you. You are more 
trouble to me than all the rest of the boys 
put together. Go right off to your room 
this blessed instant minute, and go to bed 
and say your prayers and render thanks 
for savin’ your clothes, if you did lose 
your life.’ 

“*‘T wish I had lost my life,’ said I. 

“ ‘Wish you had lost your life,’ said she. 
‘Why you miserable, uncarcumsised, un- 
justified graceless boy. Why do you wish 
you had lost your life?’ 

‘Phew,’ said I, ‘was you ever kissed 
by a nigger? Because if you was, I guess 
you wouldn’t have asked that ’ere ques- 
tion,’ and I sneezed so hard I actually 
blew down the wire cage, the door flew 
open, and the cat made a spring like a 
wink and killed the canary bird. 

‘** ‘Sam, Sam,’ said she (‘Scat, scat, you 
nasty devil you—you—have got the 
knary, I do declare). Sam, Sam, to think 
I should live to have you ask your mother 
if she had ever been kissed. by a nigger.’ 
And she began to boohoo right out. ‘I do 
believe in my soul you are drunk, Sam,’ 
she said. 

“«T shouldn’t wonder if I was,’ I said, 
‘for I’ve drunk enough today to serve a 
cow and a calf for a week.’ 

“Go right off to bed, my poor dear 
bird,’ said she. ‘And when your father 
comes in, I will send him to your cage. 
You shall be punished for this.’ 

““‘*T don’t care,’ sais I, for I was desper- 
ate and didn’t mind what happened, 
‘who you send, providin’ you don’t send 
black Rose, the nigger wench, to me.’ 

‘Well, in about an hour or so, I heard 
father come to the foot of the stairs and 
call out ‘Sam.’ I didn’t answer at first, 
but went and threw the winder open ready 
for a jump. 

“Thinks I, ‘Sam, you are in great luck 
today: First, you got nearly drowned 
savin’ that little brat Zeb Snell. Second, 
you lost a bran new hat and spoilt your 
go-to-meetin’ clothes. Third, Mrs. Snell 
boxed your ears till your eyes shot stars 
like rockets. Fourth, you got an all-fired 
licking from old Colonel Jephunny, till 
he made a mulatto of you, and you was 
half black and half white. Fifth, you got 
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kissed and pysoned by that great, big, 
emancipated she-nigger wench. Sixth, you, 
have killed your mother’s canary bird 
and she has jawed you till she went into 
hysterics. Seventh, here’s the old man a 
goin’ to give you another walloping, and 
all for nothin’. I’ll cut and run and dot 
rot me if I don’t, for it’s sure tarnation all 
over.’ 

“ Sam,’ sais father, again a-raisin’ of 
his voice. 

“ ‘Father,’ sais I, ‘F beg your pardon, 
I am very sorry for what I have done, 
and I think I have been punished enough. 
If you will promise to let me off this time, 
I will take my oath I will never save 
another person from drowning again, the 
longest day I ever live.’ 

“Come down,’ said he, ‘when I call 
you. Iam goin’ to reward you.’ 

“*Thank you,’ sais I, ‘I have been re- 
warded already a good deal more than I 
deserve.’ 

‘Well, to make a long story short, we 
concluded a treaty of peace, and down I 
went, and there was Colonel Snell, who 
said he had drove over to beg my pardon 
for the wrong he had done to me, and said 
he, ‘Sam, come to me at ten o’clock on 
Monday, and I will put you in a way to 
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make your fortune, as a recompense for 
savin’ my child’s life.’ 

‘Well, I kept the appointment, though 
I was awful scared about old Rose kissin’ 
of me ag’in; and sais he, ‘Sam, I want to 
show you my establishment for making 
wooden clocks. One o’ them can be manu- 
factured for two dollars (scale of prices 
then). ‘Come to me for three months and 
I will teach you the trade, only you mustn’t 
carry it on in Connecticut, to undermine 
me.’ I did so and thus accidentally became 
a clockmaker. 

“To sell my wares, I came to Nova 
Scotia. By a similar accident I met the 
Squire in this province, and made his 
acquaintance. I wrote a journal of our 
journey, and for the want of a title, he 
put my name to it and called it ‘Sam 
Slick, the Clockmaker.’ That book intro- 
duced me to General Jackson, and he 
appointed me attache to our embassy to 
England; and that again led to Mr. Polk 
making me Commissioner of the Fish- 
eries, which, in its turn, was the means 
of my having the honor of your acquaint- 
ance,’ and I made him a scrape of my 
hind leg. ‘Now, ’sais I, ‘all this came 
from the accident of my havin’ saved a 
child’s life one day.’ ” 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 


| Brenig years ago, on Christmas morn, 
A Saviour to the world was born. 
A little child, so pure and sweet 

That wise men worshipped at His feet, 
And angels bright the message bore 
And sang His praises o’er and o’er. 


But whither was our Saviour borne? 
Must we His absence always mourn? 
Glad Christmas comes, but where is He, 
The cause of all this revelry? 

His kingdom stretches far and wide, 
Wherever love and peace abide. . 


If Christ from us seems far away, 
We feel no joy on Christmas day. 
But if in us His presence dwells, 

A glorious light all gloom dispels. 
And truest joys will Christmas bring 


When every heart proclaims Him king. 


—Belle Taylor. 
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Sse ANY excellent reasons might 
have been given in ac- 
counting for the appear- 
ance of Patrick Pemberton 
in Texas, but, narrowed 
down, two reasons stood 
out prominently—crime 
and a desire to evade shar- 
ing penitentiary life with 
men of his own kidney. 
He was wanted in New 
York for sandbagging a 
wealthy Jew in the Bowery 
and relieving him of all he possessed, with 
the exception of his shirt and pants; he 
was wanted in Mexico City for a foolish 
attempt to appropriate a few of the smaller 
relics of the Toltecs and Aztecs in the 
National Museum on the Plaza de Armas, 
and also he was wanted in a dozen other 
cities for a dozen other crimes more or 
less bad. 

When, after his Mexican failure, he 
sought pastures new across the Rio 
Grande, he was received with suspicion 
instead of friendliness, and, although no 
one had then got wind of his history, those 
who came in contact with him guessed 
he was out on a low-down game, and, to 
use a cow puncher’s expression stripped 
of its adjectives, “up aginst it fer keeps.” 

One of the handiest men who ever 
fingered the trigger of a .44 Winchester 
was Pemberton. He had become so expert 
with the gun that he never raised the butt 
to his shoulder, but just let the weapon 
go, pistol fashion, from his hip, and the 
relationship between his eye and hand 
was so good and true that, in his peaceable 
hours, the boys of the ranches barred him 
from turkey shots because he could let 
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daylight through the birds at two hundred 
and fifty yards as fast as they were re- 
leased. And he.could drive a nail into a 
tree trunk at a couple of dozen paces by 
using the bullets of an automatic pistol 
as hammer heads. 

For a whole year Pemberton, his Win- 
chester, his Colt, and his pinto pony 
dodged about Texas playing the game of 
the old-time footpad, and his crimes 
became so numerous that at last the day 
arrived when the mere mention of his name 
forced every honest ranch-owner and cow- 
boy to fumble at the butt of his six- 
shooter and give vent to oaths that echoed 
over the plains like the wail of coyotes 
in the hills. 

When he started cattle thieving in the 
Panhandle he found himself hunted— 
hunted every tick of the clock. A posse 
was sent out from Fort Worth, and he 
would have been nicely taken when his 
pony broke its neck making the acquaint- 
ance in the gathering dusk of a prairie 
dog hole on the edge of the Red River 
Valley had he not the good fortune during 
his resultant flight on foot to cross the path 
of a motor party. He just held the little 
crowd up with his gun, cleared the lot 
from the car, jumped in it himself, and 
cut away before his victims could recover 
from their surprise. 

A motor was nothing new to him, for 
his hands had often caressed a steering 
wheel in the days long back when store 
clothes and. silk underwear had covered 
his wunprepossessing person, before he 
exchanged his Harvard swagger for the 
slouching stoop and alert air of the outlaw. 
He realized with inward mirth what that 
car meant to him before he had been in 
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it five minutes. His pinto pony, if the 
dog hole hadn’t claimed it, would have 
given him about as much chance of elud- 
ing pursuit as a rat has of escaping a ferret 
in a drain. Before its death slip the 
animal had rasped in its throat and tot- 
tered. But the motor couldn’t do that. 
It had gasoline in plenty, and could kick 
the scenery backwards better than any- 
thing that stood on four legs. 

Pemberton had read somewhere that a 
man running away from death will recall 
in rapid succession events of his past 
life—the good events as well as the bad. 
He experienced such emotions now. He 
gazed upwards and caught a glimpse of 





‘Pemberton put a hand on his Winchester and 
a second later a riderless horse had 
dashed off into the night” 


the moon heaving an arc of silver above 
the rim of purple sky, and he recollected 
that he had seen the moon flooding the 
landscape once before, not the landscape 
of the plains, which looked as if it had 
been cut out with a pickaxe and touched 
up with a paint brush, but the landscape 
in sunny California, where his father and 
mother sat in an ivy-clad rectory in 
Monterey patiently awaitifig his return, 
knowing not that the cattlemen of the 
West would dearly love to see him swing- 
ing from a tree branch with his hide 
peppered with shot. 

Pemberton’s mind worked its way 
right back to the past—the past he had 
thought he had shelved in the limbo of 
things forgotten. There was a girl named 
Mollie Hargreaves, and for years she had 
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been a part of his daily life, like dressing 
or sleeping but there came a day when 
some infinitesimal misunderstandir.g put 
ar. end to the courtship and made her 
turn from him with a curled lip. Later 
Pemberton heard that Mollie was going 
to give her small, white hand into. the 
keeping of an old friend of the family— 
a rich farmer or something up Dakota 
way, and when the engagement was an- 
nounced, his teeth grew set and lines 
became scored on his face which never 
left it again. Out of heart with the set of 
things, he fled to the plains. He meant 
to live the cowboy life of monkish purity, 
but that fatalism in the world that works 
out our futures for us turned Pemberton 
down, fashioned him from a gentleman 
into a renegade, a hulking thief. 

“Poor, poor little Mollie!” gasped Pem- 
berton, ‘I’ve got plum cleaned out of right 
living, and 1 believe I’m the ugliest souled 
dog that ever went trespassing. You used 
to say, Moll, I had a heart as big as an 
elephant’s, but that heart isn't big enough 
to make me cut this gray wolf life—I’ve 
dug too deep. I’m crooked forever, lass, 
and somehow—somehow I think you 
drove me to it.” 

His parched lips released a plaintive, 
bitter cry that broke over the lonesome 
prairie above the noise of the motor 
cylinder. His hands shook unsteadily, 
and he was quite ignorant of the fact 
that a harsh voice was ordering him to 
“Haul in,” until a flash of powder caught 
his range of vision. Something struck 
him, and he found the grass, the sky, the 
moon and the stars gyrating like a giddy 
chorus girl. He had just power to stop 
the motor, and he stopped it on top of a hill. 

He was aware that a leaden pellet had 
knocked a corner from him; he knew it 
by the wild dizzy thrill that went through 
him and a throbbing pain that was gradu- 
ally wearing away his strength. 

Pist! 

Pemberton smiled feebly and ducked. 
A bullet sped over his shoulder and shat- 
tered itself on a rock in the rear. He 
looked up quickly and his eyelids flickered 
—there was a human shadow to the right. 
He put a hand on his Winchester and a 
second later a riderless horse had dashed 
off into the night. 
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“Shivering Shakespeare!” ejaculated 
Pemberton, “I was just thinking that those 
cussed Service men had got the drop on 
me after all, but that was Bill Evans I 
laid low. Saw his face as he tripped— 
and he and I held up a train near Council 
Bluffs a couple of years ago! Well, it was 
either he or I... . Poor Bill! You'd 
have got filled with buckshot soooner or 
later, b.t—but I’m sorry I had to do it. 
* You shouldn’t be too cocksure, Bill; a 
motor isn’t always a sign of a dollared 
gent. . . . Better make a run for it, I’m 
thinking; there may be the gang to 
reckon with.” 

He restarted the car with the speed 
lever at the full notch, and as he tore up 
the path at a rate that would have done 
credit to an express, a dark, moving mass 
showed on the sky-line ahead. Half a 
dozen horsemen were galloping toward 
him, and an occasional bullet flattened 
itself on the chassis and splintered up the 
back seats. Pemberton grasped the 
steering wheel with firm hands and made 
straight for the enemy. There was a 
swing and a bump, and a rush and a crash. 
The off-front splasher went, a couple of 
horses and men twisted round like tops, 
and the car ran on as before. There was 
a bullet wound in the side of the driver’s 
head that had nearly sent him over the 
Great Divide to join Bill Evans, and the 
blood streaming into his eyes was blinding 
him, but he managed to put several miles 
between himself and the foe before his 
reeling mind made him fumble mechani- 
cally at the levers and shut off the spark. 
Then he applied the brakes and stopped 
the car dead, only to pitch headlong from 
his seat over the edge of a gulley into the 
mud at the bottom. 

* * * 

Pemberton sat up gingerly and blinked 
stupidly at the sky. He didn’t care a 
cent at that moment whether he lived 
and was made President of the United 
States or died and had his bones picked by 
carrion crows. Nevertheless he felt him- 
self all over, and new courage came into 
his soul when he discovered that his car- 
cass was pretty slick considering what a 
dance he had been through. 

“Pat,” he said aloud with an air of 
cheerfulness. ‘“‘you ought to consider 
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yourself as lucky as a chap who does 
nothing but ride on an elephant in a 
howdah! You’re miles from being a saw- 
bone’s case, and I reckon you can give 
that posse the go-by out in the shadows if 
you skyhoodle out of this delightful 
mud-hole. . . . Dang it—I’ve cooked me 
goose too soon—I’m damfool—man—I’m 
—going—under—Dang!”’ 

A torpor obscured his senses again, and 
his head fell back with a thud on the mud. 











“He was playing a game of crackloo on a 
sidewalk in San Antonio when he feli a 
movement at his leji shoulder”’ 


He was playing a dream game of crackloo 
cn a sidewalk in San Antonio, when he 
felt a movement at his left shoulder. 

“Wake up, please, wake up!” It was a 
child’s treble that piped. ‘‘Do wake up; 
I want my daddie and my mummie!”’ 

Pat sat up and panted like a man fresh 
in from a long distance race. He pinched 
himself all over to discover whether he was 
still dreaming, and he felt the pain all 
right. 

“Oh, my daddie—my—poo-or—mum- 
mie!” 

The voice was accompanied bya sob now. 

Pemberton rubbed his eyes with his 
knuckles and produced a match-box from 
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a pocket in his torn pants. He struck a 
light—it was dark in the mud-hole. The 
sudden glare showed a quaint figure crawl- 
ing at his elbow. He tried to be indifferent 
for a second or two, but his lips began to 
quiver when he gazed at a pair of large, 
moist eyes, and a shower of fair curls 
framing a baby face. He remembered 
the wound in his head, and, dropping the 
match from his fingers, he scrubbed the 
dried blood away with the sleeve of his 
shirt. For years he hadn’t cared a button 
about his personal appearance, but his 
whole mind tracked on it now, and he 
wanted there and then to nail a pair of 
cuffs on his grimy wrists, as he did in his 
Harvard days. Somehow this little stran- 
ger had changed him; the mere sight of 
her had soothed his nerves and done him 
good. The children who sported in the 
sun in California used to love him—he 
could spin such fine fairy tales, he remem- 
bered. The quaintness of his position 
brought a laugh out of his chest, but the 
laugh was less mirthless than the snarl 
of a wolf. 

“Dear heart,’”’ he said solemnly, reach- 
ing out in the darkness and pulling the 
fluffy; head to his bony shoulder. ‘Don’t 
—don’t—cry! I can’t bear to see kiddies 
unhappy. I can’t bear it when you howl 
out for your daddie and mummie. Dang 
me, if I haven’t fallen head over heels in 
love with you, you pink little partner. 
But it looks as if we are up against a hard 
deal, you and I; we’re not exactly in a 
spot where poets fling out lyrics to the 
moonlight, and I am not the pard for a 
little wide-eyed soul like you—I’m just 
a caricature of what God meant man to 
be—yes—a caricature!” 

“T don’t want silly cari-things; I want 
my daddie and my mummie.” 

Pemberton touched the rosy cheek with 
his lips, but the girl was scarcely conscious 
of the kiss. 

‘Where did you leave them, lassie?” 

“We were in the wagon when bad men 
came, and daddie hid me here and then 
went back to fetch mummie, but mummie 
never came. Do you think those bad men 
will hurt ’°em? I love my daddie and 
mummie so much.” 

The outlaw looked extremely uncomfort- 
able and he gazed in absolute bewilderment 
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at the delicate figure of this small child 
whose shoulders were shaking convul- 
sively. He could hear the muffled sobbing 
of the little creature, and his heart, that 
he had thought resembled nothing so much 
as a burnt-out volcano, swelled with a 
great pity. If the wretched Evans’ gang 
had caught that wagon and ‘“daddie” 
had let his hand wander to his pistol 
holster, he had probably gone to a world 
fairer and brighter than this, and ‘“mum- * 
mie’’—the renegade groaned at the mere 
thought. The late Bill was too desperate 
a character to be kind to women, and his 
honor page in that respect was pretty well 
smudged and dirty. ~ 

“Don’t worry, dearie.” He spoke with 
a break in his voice. ‘‘Daddie and mum- 
mie are all right, I’m sure, and will return 
presently for their little girl. What’s 
your name, lass?” 

“Mollie—Mollie Dicker,’’ answered the 
child, faintly smiling through a mist of 
tears. 

Pemberton straightened himself sud- 
denly like a man who had won distinction 
on the field of battle, but there was a tear 
rolling down his cheek. The whispered 
name had carried him away to the starting 
point of his worldly collapse, and back 
went his mind to the rectory at Monterey 
and—Mollie! Maybe he had been a 
savage, but his composition had tenderness 
as an ingredient, and it might have been 
that that made him slowly realize for the 
first time that a man can go straight as 
well as crooked if he tries hard. 

“A pretty name!” he made answer. “Is 
your mummie’s name Mollie also, pet?” 

“My real mummie’s name was Mollie, 
and my second mummie’s name is Mollie, 
too.” 

“Mollie—dear—is your—your daddie’s 
name—James?”’ 

““Yes—yes—how did you know?” 

Pemberton did not reply; he was think- 
ing too hard and a lump in his throat was 
almost choking him. Was this little girl 
the daughter of his own Mollie—and was 
his own Mollie dead? Dead! And God 
had flung her baby girl into the arms of 
her old lover—the hulking thief, the 
renegade—out there on the lonely prairie! 
Fate plays strange pranks with men and 
women sometimes. 
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The outlaw, his face softened with 
grief, cuddled the child in his arms and 
lowered his voice as he was wont to do 
when in years gone he had a class in 
Sunday-school. 

“Well, well, little Mollie, we'll go and 
find your daddie and your mummie.” 

He managed to struggle to his feet and 
clamber up the gulley side with his charge. 
For a moment he stood and gazed at the 
motor that had brought him safely out 
of the jaws of death, and drew with a long 
finger pictures in the dust on the polished 
enamel. 

“Good old stink-pot!’’ he muttered, a 
far-away expression appearing in his 
blinking eyes. “If I had a bull-cart full 
of dollars I’d pension off the pal who 
invented you—you snorting gasoline tank!’’ 

He bit his lip when he caught a glimpse 
of the sky, and saw that it was ablaze with 
crimson and dotted in the distance with 
what looked like gigantic fireflies. 

“You’ve stumbled on unusual things, 
boy, and it looks to me as if you’ll just 
have to go back the way you came,” he 
growled. ‘Prairie fires are not nice 
things to be caught in, especially with a 
kiddie, and there are acres waving 
eighteen inches of dried grass ready for 
the burning. Dang it! That grama grass 
and curly mesquite will blaze better than 
a Chinese pigtail soaked in mutton juice. 

. . . If you can’t get ahead of that darned 
lots of fireworks, you hulking brute, there’ll 
be enough roasted human flesh in the 
ranches down yonder to feed all the yelling, 
pot-bellied cannibals that ever made 
mincemeat of missionaries. Devil take the 
fire!” 

The little girl in his arms stretched out 
a fat hand, stroked his unshaven chin, 
and listened to the crisp rustle. 

“What’s that, you say?” 

“Oh, nothing, little peach.” Pember- 
ton’s voice was high, shrill. “I was only 
thinking aloud.” : 

“Peoples do that when they’re unhappy 
put in the girl. “My mummie does some- 
times. Are you unhappy?” 

“Dunno, Mollie darling!” The rene- 
gade’s face was a study; __ the veins in his 
forehead stood out as thick as wrinkles 
on the skin of passion fruit. “I’m going 
to find your daddie and your mummie.” 


” 
’ 
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Carefully he placed his baby on the 
cushions of the car, and wrapped her up 
Indian fashion in a rug he found in it. 
Then, without another word, he strode 
away, with head dropped forward upon 
his breast. A hot breeze came down and 
smote his face and he tilted his nose and 
scented the air. Then he stooped, snatched 
a dried leaf from the ground and tossed it 
above him. It blew a little way behind 
him, sank to the ground, fluttered like a 
shot bird, and lay still. 

“Dang! It’s retreat, sure enough, and 
it’s going to be hell’s furnace without any 
panky tricks. There’s no time to lose, 
but I must find the wagon and Mollie’s 
little crowd. Poor mite! Whatever may 
come, I’ll look after you, and if we get 
out of this and dodge the posse I’ll just 
apologize to myself for letting my life 
get frayed like a bunch of rope ends. I’ll 
start all over again, and see if I can’t hit 
the ground a bit in high spots.” 

Presently down in a hollow he caught 
sight of a wheel trail, and followed it. 
It brought him upon the vehicle standing 
horseless in the bushes, with its canvas 
ventilated with half a dozen bullet holes. 
He guessed what had happened, and his 
heart sank within him. He found what he 
expected when he wandered round to 
the front of the wagon. ‘“Daddie” was 
lying limply across the box-seat with one 
tearing rent in his forehead whence life 
had fled. 

“Poor devil! It was hands up with 
Bill Evans or no chance to call a prayer 
meeting. I’m glad I shot Bill—he was 
too dirty when he got out of bounds. 
Thank God, I never shed blood unneces- 
sarily. ... Old chap; you don’t mind 
if I leave you?” 

He pulled the figure down quickly and 
buried it under a pile of leaves. 

“It doesn’t seem Christianlike, pal, 
but time is precious just now. And I 
just—yes—want someone else. Bill Evans, 
if you’ve done a deed worse than this— 
]—” 

He lifted up the canvas of the wagon 
and peered in—and Mollie’s mother was 
missing. His head ached and swam; 
his burning eyes saw strange, uncertain 
visions, but he was glad she was missing. 
If his tongue wasn’t so dry and swollen 
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just then he would have bleated her name 
and asked her whereabouts. The bushes 
around teemed with possibilities, and 
somehow or other he was convinced that 
the little mite lying snug in the motor 
wasn’t an orphan, after all. 

Luck, sheer luck, led Pemberton to her. 
Two dozen paces in a straight line and 
he found himself gazing upon a face 
that seemed unreal, merely the face he 
had seen in a frequent dream. 
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“The woman was at his side, bursting into lears 
and crying: ‘They've killed him—killed 
him—and—and the baby’”’ 


“Pat!” 

There was a deep solicitude in the 
woman’s voice, and the name as it fell 
upon him struck to his heart like a knife- 
thrust. For years he had inspired a dread 
half over America and every man’s hand 
was, against him, but here—here in the 
grass which was shortly to be licked up 
by God’s fiery revenge was the very 
creature who had sent him out West to 
defy the branding iron of lawful men, to 
give him a bitter hatred for everything 
human. How glorious she had looked the 
night they parted in the years gone, with 
a spray of red roses fastened in her belt. 

Pemberton put a hand to his forehead 
and wiped away the gathering moisture. 
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“Good God!” he groaned, his face 
turning ashy gray at the marvel of the 
meeting. ‘It’s Mollie—Mollie!’”’ 

The woman was at his side now, bursting 
into tears and crying: ‘“They’ve killed 
him—killed him—and—and the baby.” 

Pemberton gazed at her thoughtfully 
for quite a long time, so long that the 
blush that crept over his tanned cheeks 
showed more brilliant than the shot wound 
on the side of his head. In shamefaced 
confusion he laid a hand gently on her arm, 
and swallowed the lump in his throat that 
was doing its utmost to choke him. 

“Baby Mollie is safe, but—but your 
husband—”’ 

The woman’s eyes raised to his startled 
ones had noticed every line and shadow 
brought into being by years of brutal 
loneliness. She waited for him to speak 
again; her heart had got to the drift of 
things at last. 

“Mollie,” Pemberton went on, his voice 
coming up out of his chest hollow and 
uncertain, “why did you send me away? 
Why did you marry Dicker? Only tell 
me that. Yes, just that—that which made 
me stare into a long procession of empty 
tomorrows in which there was nothing 
to hope for—nothing to dream of— 
nothing to thrill. If you knew how much 
I loved you—perhaps—” 

“Oh—Pat—oh!”’ the girl cried so softly 
that the words barely reached him. ‘You 
never could understand that the course 
of true love never did run smooth—that 
quarrels were only meant to make love 
sweeter—stronger. I sent you away, 
Pat; I—I didn’t mean to. I was just 
angry for the moment, and when you stayed 
away I thought it was a case of chopping 
all love out—that I had built too much 
on your caring—” 

“And so you married Dicker?” 

“No—no, Pat!’ The girl’s cheeks were 
burning, her eyes luminous. “It was my 
aunt who married him—her name was the 
same as mine—and when she died I came 
out to Dakota to look after baby Mollie 
because—because I was—lonely. A month 
ago we moved down to Oklahoma—and 
we have been out for days trying to buy 
cattle. If uncle hadn’t persisted in driving 
about at night, we shouldn’t have met 
that outlaw gang and—” 
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“You wouldn’t have met me, Mollie 
dear!” 

Pemberton from his superior height 
gazed down at the slight, girlish figure, 
wonderfully delicate and fragile, looking 
like a rose in bud. She had lost none of 
her beauty, and was the same Mollie as 
of old. There was just a tiny catch in his 
voice as he went on, gently soothing her: 

“IT reckon we had better forget that 
quarrel, sweetheart. It has cost me more 
than I hope you will ever know. I’m an 
ugly, ill-made thing, Moll; but I’m 
going to be a man now—a man as God 
meant him to be—and—and there shall 
be no more blunder between us.” 

A hare as it darted from the brush 
rushed over Pemberton’s feet and made 
him catch his lips sharply between his 
teeth. There was something he was 
forgetting. He turned slowly and pointed 
a finger to the sky. 

“Mollie,” he said, all traces of excite- 
ment gone from him, “‘we’ve got to fly, 
you and I and the baby—fly hard.” The 
girl noticed the light of the distant fire 
shining in the expanse overhead and under- 
stood. ‘There are ranch homes and lives 
resting on our swiftness. Come!” 

He lifted her up in his arms and stag- 
red back over the prairie to the motor. 
Mollie clambered into the car in silence; 
her mind was too much a blank to ask 
questions. She picked up the baby girl 
and cuddled her to her breast. 

““Mummie,” whispered the mite, ‘mum- 
mie, where’s daddie?”’ 

Mollie’s tears were streaming fast; she 
couldn’t speak. Pemberton touched the 
baby’s cheek with his finger and whispered 
gently: 

“Don’t you worry your little head about 
daddie. Mr. Treachery has taken him 
off somewhere—quite a long trip, pet, 
and—and I don’t think he will be back 
for—for a long, long time. But don’t 
you burn your eyes out about it.” 

Pemberton’s heart was paining him as 
it had never pained him before. His voice 
died away, and he sank limply into the 
front seat of the motor. The car was 
facing the oncoming fire, and as his hands 
fell upon the steering wheel he groaned 
dismally. For miles nothing but a red 
line of fire showed across the landscape, 
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and he noticed that the line was growing 
in brilliance to the right, where a breeze 
had crept behind it. It was a race for 
life, and he prayed that the motor would 
hold out, that it would keep him ahead 
of the pillar of fire that was creeping 
nearer, nearer to the ranches and the 
homes of the cattlemen—the men to whom 
his name was worse than poison. 

Pemberton started the car, switched 
it round, and away it went whizzing and 
buzzing down the hill. 

“Spark’s all right, gasoline’s all right, 
valves are all right—everything’s O. K.., 
and we are going to give that cussed fire 
fits,’ muttered the renegade in a low 
musical hum. 

The car went on at full speed, but the 
breeze had grown into a gale and the 
traveling field of fire was sweeping on, 
gaining ground at every second. Was the 
wind fleeter than the motor? Pemberton 
half-turned in his seat and looked back. 
The road behind was just a thick, tortuous 
wall of smoke and it was full of living 
things trying to outdistance it. Mbollie 
had fallen back unconscious on the cush- 
ions, with the sleeping child in her arms. 
Pemberton wanted to stop the car and go 
to her, but moments were more precious 
than diamonds just then. It was forward 
at all cost! Yes, that cloud of smoke that 
was almost at his left did contain a flame 
—and so close! 

The pain of years seemed concentrated 
in that awful race with the fire behind 
and around; pain, mental as well as 
physical, so great were the stakes. Nearer 
and nearer came the “hiss! hiss!’ of the 
fire, and Pemberton imagined that he was 
already being caressed by red-hot tongues. 
If it hadn’t been for Mollie and the baby, 
he would have let the smoke clouds 
overpower him. 

Good God! A fallen tree in the path! 
The devil and the deep sea! There was 
no time for calculation. The outlaw held 
the steering wheel tight—tight as his 
muscles would allow him. There was a 
deafening sound as the motor tussled with 
the obstacle and conquered. The car 
jumped the tree and went on as before, 
with one tire limp and the front wheels 
bent and twisted. 


Man and steel against fire! Gasoline 
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struggling with burning grass and timber. 
The car was on a down slope now leading 
to the buildings of a ranch, flying along 
at a tremendous pace. 

When the ranch house drew in sight 
the fire was nearly a mile behind. Pember- 
ton shut off the spark and stopped at the 
nearest approach to the place. He jumped 
to his feet and scampered up a path that 
led to a door, and the noise he made upon 
the woodwork with the butt of his revolver 
caused a disturbed sleeper to leap from 
his bed and swear horribly. 

“You’re fire bound, boy!” shouted Pem- 
berton to a face that peeped out a moment 
later to meet the glare of the running 
fire: The man understood too well the 
meaning of the distant light, and as he 
gave the warming within the house, 
Pemberton rushed back to the car and 
hastily picked up the woman and child 
in his arms. 

“Fire the grass!” he yelled as he came 
staggering up the path again with his 
burden. “Look after the girls—and fire 
the grass—much as you can of it; it’s the 
only way. Don’t mind me! But give me 
a little time to get away. There are 
others to warn down below. Good- 
bye!” 

Ready hands snatched the unconscious 
forms from him, and the next moment he 
was in the motor and was off again. As 
the car swept along he turned and caught 
sight of a flickering flame springing up 
ahead of the prairie fire. The men behind 
had fired the grass. How he covered the 
many miles that separated the first ranch 
from the second he never knew, but he 
remembered giving the warning to a man 
up at the latter. The little fire the awak- 
ened people at the second ranch kindled 
raced down after him. There are about 
one hundred ranches in the Panhandle, 
and that prairie fire was in the line of 
three, and Pemberton knew that if he 
could reach the third in time, the flames 
would beat themselves out in a fork of 
the Red River. 


“That’s two to me!” he yelled in pure 


delight. ‘Good old stink-pot! No cussed 
pony would have licked that derned lot 
of crackers if it had legs as long as barge 
poles. Now you’ve got to take me down 
to the next shanty, even if you chuck me 
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headlong in the grip of the posse. Buck 
up, you old gas tank!” 

And the motor bucked up only to stop 
dead about a mile from the ranch house. 
Pemberton leaped down and tried to 
restart the engine, but nothing happened. 
He lifted the bonnet, tickled the car- 
buretter, and tested the ignition, but there 
was no result. The renegade grew hot 
and glanced back toward the fire. The 
heat of the approaching fiery tongues 
warmed his face with horrible distinctness, 
and their splitting and panting sounded 
like the unearthly yells of so many demons 
thirsting for his life blood. 

Soul curdling were the curses he heaped 
upon the motionless vehicle and the forked 
flames that at every second grew plainer 
in the sky through the clouds of smoke. 
The main fire had divided and slipped by 
the burned ground around the second 
ranch, but it had reunited swiftly enough, 
and now in its gathered fury it was racing 
down the prairie after him. 

“Devil take the motor!” yelled Pember- 
ton hoarsely. “Oh! A kingdom for a 
pony to scramble over this darnation pig- 
path! . . . Mollie, old dear, I’ll have to 
make it on foot. I’ll lick that fury of hell 
even yet. The ranch home won’t burn— 
shan’t burn!” 

He clenched his teeth and set off at a 
run. It was human muscle struggling 
with fire now. How he kept ahead of the 
flames he couldn’t imagine unless it be 
that a special cherub aloft is told off to 
watch over hulking thieves who are trying 
to lay the foundation stones of their refor- 
mation. Twice did he slide to the ground, 
but he pulled himself together and started 
off again. Sweat started from every pore; 
his heart was scarcely beating; his breath 
came in short pants. Presently black 
roofs of buildings loomed into sight. A 
hundred yards more! A smile came to the 
seared, grimy face of the refugee, and, 
raising his hands trumpet-like, he shouted 
—shouted until his voice rose to a shrill 
shriek and died down slowly toa cough. He 
saw little shadows moving quickly in front, 
whispered “Thank God!” staggered like 
a drunken man, and then fell flat upon 
his back across the prairie with his black- 
ened face freed from all the sour wrinkles 
and crows’ feet that had rested upon it 
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for so long smiling up to the smoke-laden 
sky above him. 

’ * * * 

“Feeling: better, laddie?”’ 

Pemberton opened his eyes at the 
sound of the voice, and gazed wonderingly 
at the bearded face of the speaker. 

“Yes—yes—thankee. Where am I?” 

“Still in Texas, boy. This is the old 
ranch home you turned your toes up to 
the other night. We saw you just in time 
and pulled you in by the boots. 

“And the motor?” 

“The poor thing’s burned to coke. We 
heard how you got a lift of the derned 
gas-pot, and I guess if you hadn’t been 
a low-down outlaw and pinched it in the 
way you did, some of us would be roasted 
beef by now. Why, a bloomin’ backslider 
like you is better than a mascot!” 

“But—but I’m going to reform,” mut- 
tered Pemberton. “I’ve lived as a devil’s 
kid for years—hell spawned years they’ve 
been. No home, no food often as not, 
nothing—nothing but Hades. Where’s 
the posse? Are you—” 
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“They gave up the chase when they. 
learnt that you had got the hook of the 
oil-can, and you needn’t fear ’em. No, 
lad; Texas never goes back on any man 
who has shown he is aman. You’ve been 
a pretty bad lot, but you’ve made good, 
and when a man makes good, it’s quits 
in Texas.” 

A knock sounded on the room door and 
a sweet voice cried, “May I come in?” 

Pemberton, though covered munimy- 
fashion in cotton batting, managed to 
raise himself from the bed on which he 
lay. 

“Who’s that?” he queried weakly, his 
eyes glowing. 

“That’s the lady and the kid, lad, and 
if you breathe much as a word to ’em as 
to what you’ve been, the boys and I won’t 
be responsible for the stickiness of our 
tar barrel—and we’ve got feather beds, 
too. You’ve got to be that baby’s new 
daddy. It’s that and a clean life. Prom- 
ise!” 

And Patrick Pemberton, late renegade, 
smiled feebly and promised. 


WHAT DOUBTIN’ TOMMY GOT 
By JOHN NICHOLAS BEFFEL 


Ee worst boy ’at I ever knew 

Was freckled Tommy Brown; 

He knocked the whole town sideways onct, 
An’ turned it upside down. 


By tellin’ ev’rybody 


That Santy Claus wa’n’t real. 


“That’s all a nature fake, 


” said Tom, 


“An’ I’m the one t’ squeal.” 


“Y’ can’t hand me no stuff like that, 
T’ll get as much as youse,” 

He told his brother Chris’mas Eve 
As he took off his shoes. 


But when Tom woke next morn he found 
That Santy had been there; 

An’ all he’d left in Tommy’s sock 
Was jest a chunk of air. 














The World's "Good Morning’ 


by Flynn Wayne 








VISIT to London, insisted 

the gracious lady of our 

family, would not be com- 

plete without going to 
Nos. 71 to 75 New Oxford Street, the home 
of Pears’ Soap, which has given the world a 
greeting of ““Good-morning” that is radiant 
in periodical history. Soa taxi was com- 
missioned, and after a few moments’ 
whirl over English pavements, ‘““The House 
of Pears” was announced. 

There was a defined impression of dig- 
nity as we entered the portals. A fountain 
was playing around sculpture that sug- 
gested the art of Caracalla’s baths at 
Rome, an appropriate and artistic sugges- 
tion as to the use of soap. A retired army 
sergeant guarded the door—one of the 
typical English commissaires whose past 
government service inspires them with an 
air of nobility. 

In the waiting room, up one flight, we 
found the original painting of ‘‘Bubbles,”’ 
which perhaps has created more wide- 
spread attention than any illustration ever 
published in the history of advertising. 
In fact ‘“Bubbles” is almost as well known 
as the work of old masters at the museum. 
On the walls were also originals of many 
famous advertisements that adorn homes 
and make noted the Christmas issues of 
English periodicals. Mr. Thomas J. 
Barratt, who presides over the House of 
Pears, was the first manufacturer to em- 
ploy the best talent in art and literature 
to portray the virtues of his product. 

When the Pears’ campaign began, high- 
class advertising was practically unknown, 
but Mr. Barratt, with all the enthusiasm 
of his dominant personality, insisted that 
a well-worded advertisement was just as 
dignified and ethical as the personal appeal 
of the salesmen who represented their 


product. The watchwords of Mr. Bar- 
ratt’s campaign, certainly the most original 
and pleasing in the history of advertising, 
were beauty, art and attractiveness, to set 
forth the merits of goods of incomparable 
quality. He also brought to bear the cult 
of beauty in new phases, and the spirit of 
genial optimism embodied in that world- 
wide greeting, ““Good-morning, have you 
used Pears’ Soap?” is nothing short of a 
liberty note. 

When traveling abroad from Great 
Britain, on every English steamship, in 
every shop and institution of any preten- 
sion, one naturally expects to find Pears’ 
Soap. The genial ‘“Good-morning” greet- 
ing has become an international hailing 
sign wherever the English tongue is spoken. 

Pears’ Soap is now inextricably inter- 
woven with the history of England. Was 
it not Gladstone who in the House of 
Commons used the expression ‘They are 
as frequent as the advertisements of Pears’ 
Soap” in speaking of an infinite number? 

* * * 

The story of the House of Pears is 
fascinating in its history. The eminent 
English litterateur, Mr. Clement Shorter, 
has written it briefly as follows: 

Andrew Pears, a son of the tenant of 
Lanadron Farm, near Megavissey, in 
Cornwall, came into London in the 
Eighteenth Century, and set up a barber 
shop on Gerrard Street, Soho, in 1789. 
In those days the barber did more than 
to shave and cut hair—gentlemen wore 
wigs, and the “hair dresser” curled, pow- 
dered and kept these in order. Young 
Pears studied closely and steadily the 
preparations then used by barbers, and 
soon realized the defects of the soaps then 
in use. He experimented, attempting to 
make an article different from anything 
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THOMAS J. BARRATT 
At the head of the Pears’ Soap Corporation 


then used, and he finally announced to the 
trade that he had made a transparent soap. 

Andrew Pears did not understand, and 
few did in those days, the art of adver- 
tising, but he effectually checked irrespon- 
sible imitators by sign‘ng, with a quill pen, 
every one of the wraj ers, setting forth 
his proprietorship and the virtues of his 
soap. Still he did only a moderate busi- 
ness until in 1835 he took his grandson, 
Francis Pears, as partner under the firm 


name of “A. & F. Pears,” of which Francis 
Pears became the sole representative in 
1838. 

In 1865 Mr. Andrew Pears, son of Francis 
Pears and great-grandson of the original 
Andrew, met Mr. Thomas J. Barratt, who 
had made a study of the modern methods 
of advertising and introducing goods. The 
two became proprietors, though the old 
firm name was kept, Mr. Barratt insisting 
that the reputation of the soap was based 
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upon the name of the original producer. 
Since 1865 Mr. Barratt has been the con- 
trolling spirit of an organization whose 
international prestige has become firmly 
established. From the start Mr. Barratt 
“believed in the soap”’ and “‘in his capacity 
to sell it,” and his life story is an inspiration 
to all who, like him, believe that both to 
“do and dare” is to command success. 
* * Sa 

There was no rush or bustle in this visit. 
The sloping desk, books and pictures 
gave a feeling of leisurely dignity. On the 
walls were paintings and suggestions of 
former important epochs in business, 
reaching far back irto our colonial days. 

Carefully arranged in the commodious 
quarters were files of Pears’ advertisements 
bearing the dates of three centuries, as 
the first appeared in 1789. These modest, 
concise announcements are contemporary 
with stirring events in English history. 
In the great filing-room was a collection 
of newspapers from all parts of the world, 
unequalled by any other collection, not 
excepting that of the famous British 
Museum itself. Every country in the 
world -was represented. Mr. Barratt 
showed us these files with all the zeal of a 
collector, and when we realized the stag- 
gering sum paid for advertising, which this 
collection represented, the budgets of some 
nations were small in comparison. 

At the centennial celebration of the 
establishment of Pears’ Soap, at the Hotel 
Metropole in 1899, the press of the world, 
represented by seventeen thousand news- 
papers, presented Mr. Barratt with a silver 
service valued at five thousand pounds 
($25,000) in recognition of his service 
rendered to the press, to artistic printing 
and other kindred enterprises, and in 
appreciation of his active part in the 
development of advertising. 

When Mr. Barratt first entered the 
firm, its offices were in Great Russell 
Street, Bloomsbury, not far from the 
British Museum. Mr. Barratt kept the 
books and did the traveling, and the first 
cash book, in his own handwriting, is 
still preserved. Every item of expense 
was carefully kept, and an economy un- 
known today controlled the expenditures. 

The soap works at Isleworth grew as 
Mr. Barratt’s judicious and original cam- 
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paign of publicity impressed the public 
mind and compelled the purchases of 
hitherto indifferent dealers. The death 
of Mr. Andrew Pears in 1909 dissolved a 
most memorable partnership in which 
there had never been a misunderstanding. 
At Isleworth Mr. Pears looked after the 
making of his incomparable soap, while 
Mr. Barratt in London superintended its 
sale and exploited in novel and untried 
ways a product that was to minister to 
health, beauty and refinement the world 
over, and to become an active auxiliary 
in the p@ogress of English civilization. 
Mr. Barratt wears full beard and is 
very active in his seventies, a typical and 
courtly English gentleman. His virile 
and engaging personality has achieved a 
most gratifying success since the day he 
started out to exploit the business and to 
make a name for the House of Pears. 
How delightful it was to hear him tell, 
in his own inimitable way, of his visits 
to America, which he personally as a young 
man invaded with great success. From 
Henry Ward Beecher he secured a strong 
and stirring endorsement of Pears’ Soap. 
The young Englishman had announced 
himself as Mr. Barratt of London, repre- 
senting Pears’ Soap—at the close of the 
call the great divine handed him the tes- 
timonial. Mr. Beecher afterward remarked 
that though he had heard many men 
speak persuasively on other subjects, the 
eloquence of Mr. Barratt on the merits 
of Pears’ Soap was irresistible, and he 
declared that he never wrote any testi- 
monial with a clearer conviction of truth. 
As the conversation proceeded, how I 
wished that every person who had ever 
used Pears’ Soap might have the rare 
privilege of meeting the man who had 
made it known worldwide. As much force 
and genius was needed here as among 
statesmen who control national issues. 
As he placidly stroked his great gray 
beard and chatted on the current of events, 
Mr. Barratt presented an inspiring picture 
of business success—complete and exem- 
plary success that revealed the genius of 
the age as reflected in business—a man 
who brought beauty, art and attractiveness 
within the realms of trade, to remain an 
integral part of permanent trade and 
industrial progress and development. 























HE passing of Owen Wister 
has renewed public appre- 
ciation of the author of 
“The Virginian.” Mr. Wis- 
ter’s last volume, ‘“Mem- 
bers of the Family,”* is 
made up of short, vivid 

frontier stories strung together by a thread 

of unique biography, dealing with the life 
and somewhat unregenerate philosophies 
of one Scipio LeMoyne, erst of Bar-Cicle- 

Zee cattle-range, on the Shoshone River, 

Wyoming. 

The book vividly depicts scenes of 
Indian life on the reservation in little 
frontier settlements amid the picturesque 
desolation of American and Mexican sage- 
brush prairies and mountain 
valleys, and more or less “‘hos- 
tile’ and tragical episodes of 
army, trail and range life. 

A fifteen-page “Preface” is 
*bye-ordinar’, as the canny Scot 
would say, in its length and 
scope of thought, but should 
be read by all who would real- 
ize how rapidly frontier life is 
passing. 





* * * 


REAL old-fashioned love 
tale in twentieth century 
dress is offered the reader of 
“The Stolen Singer.” ** A young 
man is attracted by a beautiful 
girl, who sings. The many and 


* “Members of the Family.” By Owen 
Wister. New York: The MacMillan Co. 
Price $1.25 net. 


***“The Stolen Singer.’ By Martha 
Bellinger. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co. Price $1.25 net. 
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ILLUSTRATION 
FROM “THE 
STOLEN SINGER” 
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dangerous adventures of the hero in order 
to win the lady of his heart are indeed 
thrilling. The old home in Maine is an 
attractive picture. The story, while full 
of movement at the beginning, becomes 
a trifle slow at the ending, although the 
conclusion brings about complete happi- 
ness. Seldom, in the fiction of today, do 
we find so clean and quaint a tale. 


* * * 


ETECTIVE stories are said to have 

a wonderful sameness, but Mr. 
Johnston has given us in “The Yellow 
Letter’’* a new and novel story. Letters 
are sent by a blackmailer to certain 
individuals in‘ positions of trust, stating 
that as executor of a wealthy 
philanthropist’s estate, it is pos- 
sible for him to assist those who 
in an unguarded moment have 
embezzled. The honest man 
throws this communication into 
his waste-basket, while the one in 
debt sees possible salvation. The 
story of his breach of faith is 
put on paper and returned with 
the hope of assistance. The whip 
is now in the hands of the black- 
mailer and by threatening expos- 
ure he forces his victim still 
further to misappropriate funds, 
until overwhelmed with debt, and 
facing dishonor, the unfortunate 
has recourse to suicide. By a 
series of brilliant deductions, Pos- 
tal Inspector Davis, a prototype 
of the English Sherlock Holmes, 





*“The Yellow Letter.” By William 
Johnston. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co. Price $1.25 net. 
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succeeds in bringing to justice the human 
fiend who is responsible for this ruin. 

With such a plot, Mr. Johnston has 
written a book that must take its place 
among the best detective stories of the 
period. 





HERBERT QUICK 
Author of ‘‘Yellowstone Nights” 


ONTRAST is employed by the author 

of “Celibacy”* in working out his 
story. His book treats of the marriage 
question. He presents two couples living 
under different conditions, and proves 
his point of argument by the develop- 
ments. These cases, however, are not to 
be considered general, and Mr. Jacobs 
has disregarded the social conditions that 
seem to make a more wholesome basis 
for a salable novel. 

* * * 


[FFERENT types of American life 

are presented in the stories of 
“Yellowstone Nights,” ** and although the 
arrangement was suggested by “Arabian 
Nights,” there is no oriental mysticism. 
The stories, told by the members of a holi- 


* “Celibacy.” By Leon R. Jacobs. New York: 
Broadway Publishing Co. 
** “Yellowstone Nights.” By 


Herbert Quick. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Price $1.09. 
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day party traveling through Yellowstone 
Park, are interspersed with chapters de- 
scriptive of the natural beauties and 
phenomena that have made the national 
reservation famous. Mr. Quick has used 
his remarkable knowledge of Yellowstone 
Park to the best advantage in sustaining 
the reader’s interest. 

The bride, the groom, the artist, the 
poet, the professor and the cowboy all 
have a chance to tell a story, and to 
each tale the ready pen of Mr. Quick has 
given the vital touch of human interest. 





MARTHE TROLY-CURTIN 
Author of ‘‘Phrynette”’ 


HRYNETTE’” tells her own romance 

in bounding English, peppered with 
French interjections. She comes from 
Paris to live with an English aunt, upon 
the death of her father, who, she tells 
us, “was an artist and painted only 
pretty women.” Her observations of 
the English are amusing, and there are 
many bright references to prominent 
British statesmen of today. Phrynette 
is the soul of candor. She is light, vain, 
perhaps, and innocently coquettish, but 
she falls deeply in love with a taciturn 
Englishman many years her senior. The 


By Marthe Troly-Curtin. Phila- 
Price $1.25 net. 


* “Phrynette.” 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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seriousness of this affection, blended with 
her natural vivacity, make Phrynette an 
admirable heroine. 

* * * 


ME: MacGRATH’S story* centers about 
the Holy Yhiordes, a carpet “as 
holy to the Moslem as the idol’s eye is 
to the Hindu, as the Bible is to the Chris- 
tian.” Mr. George Percival Algernon 
Jones—who despite his name is a quite 
likable chap—is the junior partner of 
Mortimer & Jones, a prosperous New 
York firm of rug importers. George is a 
rug connoisseur, and when at a hotel in 
Cairo he purchases the Yhiordes carpet 
from an affable young rascal who stole 
it, he embarks upon a strange series of 
exciting adventures. 





ILLUSTRATING “ THE CARPET FROM 
BAGDAD” 


Among other things it is given him to 
rescue from a nest of smugglers a charm- 
ing young girl who eventually becomes 
his wife. Before this happy conclusion, 
however, George is forced into an inter- 
rupted journey to Bagdad, and is not free 
of the smugglers until after his return 
to New York. 

Mr. Mac Grath has never yet disap- 
pointed the lover of adventure stories. 
It is his gift to make plausible the most 


* “The Carpet from Bagdad.” By Tlarold Mac Grath. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. Price $1.25 net. 
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impossible circumstances. He never allows 
a moment to lag, and the easy charm of 
the telling carries the reader almost 
breathlessly to a denouement that wholly 
satisfies. 








HAROLD Mac GRATH 


Whose latest book “‘The Carpet from Bagdad”’ has 
an oriental setting 


N calling Uncle Zack “Old Reliable,’’* 
Mr. Dickson has used antithesis with 
almost as telling effect as Carlyle used 
the word incorruptible when speaking of 
Robespierre. “Old Reliable” is a typical 
antebellum house servant, and to him 
all manual labor is degraded. Truth 
troubles him little. Ambition is an un- 
known quantity, but he loves three 
things—a dog, a mule and a banjo. At 
all times and under all circumstances ‘‘Old 
Reliable” is the colored aristocrat. 

The book abounds with intensely amus- 
ing situations. The characters are fault- 
lessly depicted and the book is written 
with the same spontaneity that charmed 
the reader of “The Black Wolf’s Breed.” 


* “Old Reliable.” By Harris Dickson. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
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Mr. Dickson has given us a character 
who, as his publishers declare, “lives 
absolutely and unmistakably in ‘Old 
Reliable.’ ” 


* * * 


Hyolipay gift books, tastefully packed 
in decorated cartons, include both 
favorite stories already in popular editions, 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM “ THE ROMANTIC 
STORY OF THE MAYFLOWER PILGRIMS” 


and new fiction that has a special appeal 
for the Christmas buyer. 

“The Transfiguration of Miss Philura,’””* 
Miss Kingsley’s quaint little love tale 
that has already delighted thousands of 
readers, is now offered in presentation 
form. Four full page illustrations in 
color, by Edith Pennewill Brown, add 
much to the appearance of the dainty 
volume. 

Few of Mr. David Potter’s pretty 
stories in modern fiction have more charm 
than “‘An Accidental Honeymoon.” ** The 
scenes are laid in Maryland and the char- 

o*? ‘The "Transfiguration of Miss Philura.” By 


Florence Morse Kingsley. New York: Funk 
Wagnalls Co. Price $1.00 net. 


**“An Accidental Honeymoon.” By David Potter. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. Price $1.35 net. 
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acter drawing reveals the author’s close 
knowledge of his field. The love story 
has the thrill and verve of adventure, 
and a breathless interest holds the reader 
to the closing page. The excellent color 
illustrations which appear in the volume 
are the work of Mr. George W. Gage, and 
the page decorations are by Mr. Edward 
Stratton Holloway. 

Another story of the South is “Joyce 
of the Jasmines,”’* by Mr. Ralph Henry 
Barbour, who will be remembered by 
many as the author of “An Orchard 
Princess,” “The Lilac Girl,” and many 
other charming tales. 

The South Carolina atmosphere pervades 
this latest offering, and Joyce, the heroine, 
is a young woman after one’s own heart. 
The captivating little love story, with 
Mr. Clarence T. Underwood’s color draw- 
ings and Mr. Holloway’s page decorations, 
will delight both old and young readers. 

Printed on fine hot-pressed paper with 
deckle-edge, top and pages bordered in 
sage green designs, Mr. Addison’s ‘The 
Romantic Story of the Mayflower Pil- 
grims’** is bound in green gray cloth 
illuminated in blue, cream-white and 
gold, and is illustrated with more than 
fifty photogravures of paintings, portraits, 
localities and structures, connected with 
the history of the Plymouth Pilgrims in 
England, Holland and the New World. 

Most interesting are the illustrations 
of the Guild Hall on South Street, Boston, 
with the cells in which the Pilgrim Fathers 
were confined, the kitchen from which 
they were fed, and the courtroom in 
which they faced the King’s officers. 
William Brewster’s birthplace at Scrooby, 
John Robinson’s home at Leyden, Holland, 
where the good old elder lived and preached 
to his little flock, are among the most 
notable of many delightful scenes. 

The letter-press deals with the events 
that led up to the expatriation of the 
Lincolnshire dissenters, first to Holland 
and later to America, with some account 
of the early settlement and fortunes of 
the founders of the Plymouth Colony. 
Mr. Albert Christopher Addison, author 

* “Joyce of the Jasmines."” By Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. Price $2.00. 


** “The Romantic Story of the Mayflower Pilgrims.” 
By Albert Christopher Addison. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. Price $2.00 net. 
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of “Old Boston: Its Puritan Sons and 
Pilgrim Shrines,” has been fortunate in 
having his timely and important addition 
to New England history published in 
such charming and tasteful style. 


* * * 


B OVS, mystery and murder are inter- 
woven in the well-developed plot 
which saves “An American Suffragette’’* 
from becoming an obvious appeal for the 
ballot for women. The character-drawing 
rings so true that one is not likely to 
arraign the author for undue prejudice, 
even though Miss Sylvia Holland, the 
beautiful but iron-willed heroine, is a 
suffragist, while the weak and aggressive 
women who figure in the plot are “antis.” 
The action centers about an eminent 
young surgeon who is accused of murder. 
His dramatic trial is conducted by the 
heroine, who is a lawyer as well as a 
society woman and a leader of the suffrage 
movement. ‘There are several strong sit- 


uations, and the story is well told. 
* * * 


ON every page of “The Story Girl’’** 
the touch of the finished artist is 
apparent. There is a smoothness of style, 
a finesse that places Miss Montgomery 
in the first rank of contemporary writers. 
Child life is mirrored in such a charming 
manner that the reader is unconsciously 
carried back to the happy, carefree days 
of his own childhood. 

The “Story Girl” was gifted with a 
captivating voice—a voice that possessed 
the happy faculty of making her listeners 
live through, with her, the varied scenes 
in the story she was telling. In her 
inimitable style, the author has made her 
heroine’s character so real that one joins 
heart and soul in the work and play of the 
happy group at Carlisle. 

A picturesque valley of Prince Edward 
Island, twenty-four miles from a railroad, 
is the scene of the story. But the “Story 
Girl’s” tales of the “Milky Way,” “The 
Wedding Veil of the Proud Princess,” 
“The Tale of the Rainbow” and ‘How 
Kissing was Discovered’’ are told in such 


* “An A American Suffragette."’ By Isaac N. Stevens. 
New York: William Rickey & C “< Price $1.25 net. 

**"The Story Girl.” By L. M. Montgomery. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Price $1.50. 
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a delightful manner that one becomes 
oblivious to environment and breathes 
in the sweet perfume of the blossoming 
trees in Uncle Alec’s fascinating old 
orchard. One cannot read of Felicity, 
Cecily, Sara, Dan, Felix, Beverly and 
Peter without feeling that the young mind 
has its seeming tragedies, and the author’s 
sympathetic knowledge of human nature 
and charm of description act like a 
tonic on a wearied mind. 





“THE STORY GIRL” 


The heroine of Miss Montgomery’s charming story 
of child life 


=* alleged reappearance in Paris 
in 1910, and the events naturally 
associated with His coming are the novel 
theme of Charles Morice’s “The Re- 
appearing.”* The world is familiar with 
His teachings, but in this book modern 
society is confronted with Christ in 
Person. The story concerns the manner 
in which Christ would deal with the 
shams of the present day. Modern 
culture and intellectuality have no room 
for Christ because He reaches out beyond 
the intellect to man’s heart. His presence 
in Paris is found inconvenient because 
it disrupts the constituted order of things, 


_ and He is requested to leave. 


The book is daring, to say the least, and 
its impression upon the French is not to 
be wondered at. 


* “The JRe-Appearing.” By Charles Morice. New 
York: George Doran Company. 




















Celebrated Government Claims 
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7 VERY individual, as well as 
every organized body of indi- 
viduals, is subject to the eco- 

nomic problems involved in 
} the principles of credits and 
debts, of assets and liabilities. 
These problems have confronted the world 
since the inception of the practice of ex- 
change and will continue to do so as long 
as commercial intercourse exists. 

While each is affected as a unit, so all 
are affected collectively as a nation, and 
it is a few of the many claim debts of the 
Federal Government that are the subjects 
of consideration here. Federal debts have 
been the sources of grave perplexities at 
the National Capitol. Congress, and 
therefore the political organization, has 
an all-powerful control over all public 
expenditures, and tragedies of no mean 
aspect have followed the failure of rightful 
creditors to realize their due at the hands 
of the public representatives. 

There are at the present time hundreds 
of claims before Congress and the federal 
courts which have arisen in numerous 
ways. Some come from the refusal of the 
Government to pay patentees for the use 
of their inventions; many develop from 
questions of title when lands are taken 
by Acts of Congress, either for reservation 
purposes or by the right of eminent 
domain, and others issue from the failure 
of federal officials to compensate parties 
for services rendered. 

The trials and tribulations of those who 
go to Washington with the end in view of 
securing the payment from the Govern- 
ment of money rightfully due them are 
analogous to those of the office-seekers 
who invade the city in throngs when a new 





administration enters. The analogy is 
that the majority by far are unsuccessful, 
and many spend the rest of their days 
there, doing any kind of work to make a 
living, always hoping that their dreams 
may be realized. 

One very interesting case where the 
claimant finally was successful in his 
efforts to realize some compensation was 
that of Samuel McKeever. He was an 
officer in the United States army during 
the seventies, and in 1873 he was granted 
letters-patent for his invention of a car- 
tridge box. This box was six and one-half 
inches long, three and one-half inches wide, 
one and one-half inches thick, and was 
made of leather. It was carried on’ the 
waist belt by two loops and opened from 
the top, the outside half working on a 
hinge running under the box. It was a 
great improvement over the old style 
cartridge belt used during the Civil War, 
as it had the advantages of protection 
from danger of loss and exposure to dust 
or moisture. He submitted his invention 
to the War Department and its use was 
adopted by the Secretary of War. It was 
immediately manufactured and used in 
the army, and upon the subsequent refusal 
to pay him any royalty for the use of his 
invention, he instituted suit in the Court 
of Claims. McKeever based his case 
upon the grounds of an implied contract, 
and the Government based their refusal 
to pay him for its use on the theory that 
the box had been manufactured with the 
knowledge of McKeever, and that such 
manufacturing was not tortious but per- 
missory insomuch as the inventor had 
expressed no opposition to the project 
and no desire to be remunerated. The 
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Government also contended that letters- 
patent did not exclude the Government 
from the free use of the patented invention 
and cited a long line of English cases 
covering the point. Both of these de- 
fenses, however, were held to be void, and 
Judge Nott, in delivering the opinion of 
the Court, entered into a most elaborate 
examination of the constitutional founda- 
tion of claims against the Government 
for the use of patented inventions. He 
said that since the Department had used 
the cartridge box with the knowledge of 
its true owner, an implied contract had 
been established, and granted McKeever 
a royalty of twenty cents for each box used. 
The Court conceded that the laws of 
England gave the government of that 
nation the free use of patented inventions, 
but set up that our constitution gave to 
the patentee an exclusive property in his 
invention and even against use by the 
Government without his consent. The 
case was appealed to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and here a deserved 
compliment was paid to Judge Nott when 
this court sustained the decree without 
opinion. 

As has been said, much sorrow and want 
has been caused by the neglect of Congress 
and Department officials to provide for 
the payment of honest debts. When the 
city of Washington was in danger of cap- 
ture by the Confederates during the Civil 
War, President Lincoln ordered the de- 
struction of several pieces of property 
on the outskirts of the city so that they 
could more easily cut down the invaders in 
case of their advancement. Among the 
houses destroyed was one owned by a 
man named Kennedy. He was a Union 
sympathizer and came to Washington 
after the war was over and petitioned 
Congress for compensation for his loss. 
He has been in Washington since that 
time; has always been a familiar figure 
at the Capitol whenever Congress was in 
session, and now nearly fifty years have 
passed and he has not yet been remun- 
erated for his loss. Those who saw him 
frequently now think that he is dead, for 
he has not been seen since last spring, 
when he was selling newspapers in a busi- 
ness section of the city. 

Several claims date back more than a 
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century. The Filhiol case dates back to 
the time when Louisiana was a Spanish 
province, and the treatment of the heirs 
of Filhiol has been as unjust as the case 
is old. Between the years 1783 and 1790, 
Don Juan Filhiol was commandant of 
the post of Ouachita, Louisiana, and on 
February 22, 1788, Don Estevan Miro, 
governor-general of the then Spanish 
provinces of Louisiana and Florida West, 
granted to Don Juan Filhiol one square 
league of land which embraced the present 
Hot Springs of Arkansas. This parcel 
of land, then, did not pass to France when 
Spain ceded Louisiana under the treaty 
of San Ildefonso, and it still remained the 
private property of Filhiol when France 
ceded Louisiana to the United States in 
1803. Don Juan Filhiol died in 1821, and 
his property of éne square league descended 
to his heirs. In 1832: Congress passed the 
act reserving four sections of territory in 
Arkansas, which is the present Hot 
Springs, part of which is still the property 
of Filhiol’s heirs, and for the past seventy- 
five years efforts have been made by them 
and their representatives to secure the 
compensation due them. A few years 
after this reservation was made by Con- 
gress, Grammont Filhiol, a son of Don 
Juan Filhiol, placed the papers, including 
the original grant from the Spanish gov- 
ernor, in the hands of Resin P. Bowie, 
an attorney who resided in Louisiana, for 
the purpose of prosecuting the claim. 
Bowie died in 1841 before any suit had 
been instituted and Grammont Filhiol 
applied to Bowie’s family for the papers. 
A search was made for them, but they 
could not be found, and so the erstwhile 
chance for recovery ended. It was not 
until 1883 that a daughter of Bowie dis- 
covered the papers in the bottom of an 
old trunk. They were immediately deliv- 
ered to the parties in interest and suit was 
instituted in the Court of Claims for the 
recovery of accrued “rents and profits.” 
In the meantime, however, between the 
years 1845 and 1870, title to that tract 
of land embracing the Hot Springs had 
been the subject of legal contention, and 
in 1870 Congress passed an Act providing 
that any person or persons claiming title 
either legal or equitable in the property, 
could bring suit in the Court of Claims, 
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and providing further that no suit should 
be brought after the expiration of ninety 
days from the passage of the Act. Under 
this act five suits were instituted, all claim- 
ing to own Filhiol’s property. They were 
all defeated because of their inability to 
produce the “grants” and thereby estab- 
lish their title. But thirteen years after 
Congress took this action Filhiol’s heirs 
secured their papers and brought suit, 
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and in 1893 Judge Weldon handed down 
an opinion in the case wherein he dismissed 
the suit on the ground that the Court 
lacked the requisite jurisdiction. He held 
that the Act of 1870 did not invoke a 
forfeiture of title, but merely operated 
upon the time in which the court could 
entertain jurisdiction over cases involving 
title to these lands. Constitutionally and 
legally Congress has no power except by 
that of eminent domain to divest a rightful 
owner of property of his title without 
adequate compensation, and the United 
States still remains a debtor to the heirs 
of Don Juan Filhiol. The case has never 
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been tried upon its merits, and never can 
be until Congress passes a special act 
giving the Court of Claims jurisdiction to 
determine the equities of the Filhiol heirs. 

Another instance where equity has not 
yet been done is that known as the “Stev- 
ens Institute Case.” One of the funda- 
mental principles of our government 
since its beginning has been that of free 
education to the masses, and in carrying 
out this doctrine all state governments, 
as well as the federal government, have 
refrained from taxing the property of any 
institution used for educational purposes. 
This has held true with the one exception 
of the Stevens Case. For a few years 
during and immediately subsequent to 
the Civil War, the federal treasury was 
found sadly destitute, and Congress em- 
ployed every possible means to replenish 
it. Among these were the War Tax Acts 
of 1862, 1864 and 1866, imposing taxes 
on legacies, inheritances and successions. 
Edwin A. Stevens of Hoboken, New 
Jersey, died in 1868 and bequeathed to 
the present Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology $750,000, with which it was 
founded in that year. A tax bill was at 
once received by the trustees of the estate, 
who were the original trustees of the insti- 
tution, and was paid in full within one 
month. The bill amounted to $45,750, 
being six per cent of $762,500, for the 
federal assessors, for the purpose of the 
assessment only, had raised by $12,500 
the assessed valuation of certain lands in 
the bequest. 

Between 1862 and 1870 taxes had been 
levied against endowments to other edu- 
cational institutions, including Rutgers 
and Princeton Universities, but payment 
had been refused, because the trustees of 
the other institutions believed this action 
of Congress contrary to our constitutional 
doctrines. When the trustees of the 
Stevens institution paid their assessment 
they were unaware that similar assessments 
had been refused to be paid, but they 
thought it consistent with the credit of 
Edwin A. Stevens, which had, during his 
life, been held above any impeachment, 
and so paid it. 

But in July of the following year Con- 
gress began to see the great injustice of 
these Tax Acts and passed bills naming 
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specifically the other institutions that had 
refused to pay the tax and providing that 
the amounts assessed under these Acts 
should be “‘remitted and released,” although 
no money had ever been paid by them 
to -be “remitted.” And in July, 1870, a 
general act was passed by Congress 
repealing all laws “whereby any tax or 
duty is laid upon bequests . . . for public 
uses of a literary, educational or charitable 
character.’’ Stevens was the only insti- 
tution that met its obligation, thereby 
showing its willingness to aid the nation 
in a moment of distress, and in return 
the Congress has favored those institutions 
that refused to aid, and has refused to do 
equity to the one institution that promptly 
proffered its aid. And still bills have 
been introduced in Congress continuously 
since 1870 asking that the money be 
returned with interest. Almost without 
exception Senators and Representatives, 
when spoken to, admit that the claim is 
manifestly just, but for forty years justice 
has been denied. 

All public expenditure is subject to the 
will of Congress, and Congress has ever 
carefully guarded the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Courts, fearing that the many 
honest creditors of the government may 
prove legally and equitably their claims 
and thus force the expenditure of large 
sums for their settlement. Congress in 
itself constitutes a court of political 
expedience, and claimants without the 
requisite influence are seriously handi- 
capped when laws preclude recourse to 
the judiciary. 

Probably the most striking example of 
this disposition of Congress has been in 
connection with the claim for compen- 
sation to the heirs of Marcus P. Norton 
and his assignees for the use by the Post- 
Office Department of the combined post- 
marking and postage stamp-cancelling 
hand stamp patent. Prior to the year 
1863, three separate stamps had been 
used by the Post-Office Department to 
do the work of stamping letters. One was 
used to denote the date, another to denote 
the name of the office from which the 
parcel of mail was sent, and the third was 
a blot to eradicate the stamp. This re- 
quired the work of either three men, each 
with one stamp, or of one man_alone, 
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handling each stamp separately for each 
letter. In 1863 letters-patent were granted 
to Marcus P. Norton for his invention “of 
this combined stamp, and he at once 
began negotiations with Montgomery 
Blair, then postmaster-general under Abra- 
ham Lincoln. It was found to be a most 
urgent need, that two clerks out of every 
three in the stamping force could be 
dispensed with, saving time, labor and 
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money, and greatly facilitating the rapid 
dispatch of mails, and so was immediately 
adopted in the service. This same patent 
is used in every post-office in the United 
States to this day and always will be used. 
We see it every day on every letter we 
receive, and yet the Government has 
never paid one cent to anyone for its use. 
The Government has saved by its use 
nearly fourteen millions of dollars; the 
owners of the patent have expended 
nearly $200,000 in their efforts to acquire 
their compensation for its use, but to this 
day it had been refused. Norton had no 
written agreement with any government 
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officials. All of his negotiations were 
in parol, and he relied entirely upon the 
integrity of Congress, Montgomery Blair 
and his two immediate successors, William 
Dennison and Alexander W. Randall, 
with whom Norton also had negotiations, 
having told Norton that they would do 
all in their power to the end that he be 
adequately compensated if he would not 
embarrass the Department by depriving 
it of the use of his stamp. They did make 
several recommendations to Congress that 
they refer the case to the Court of Claims 
under a special act for the purpose of 
determining how much ought to be paid 
Norton, but such action was never taken. 
Finally, in 1868, Jacob Shavor and Albert 
C. Corse, two assignees of Norton, brought 
suit in the Court of Claims on the footing 
of an implied contract without the consent 
of Congress. The Court did not pass 
upon the merits of the case, but held 
that the implied contract was one with 
Congress, and that jurisdiction could not 
be entertained until Congress granted it 
by a subsequent Act. And ever since that 
time various representatives of the Norton 
claimants have continually petitioned Con- 
gress to pass such an Act. Many post- 
offices and post roads committees—for 
it has always been a matter for that 
committee—have reported the bill favor- 
ably to the houses, but no further action 
has ever been effected. 

In the year 1879 Christopher C. Camp- 
bell, another of Norton’s assignees, brought 
an action in the United States Circuit 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York, against Thomas L. James, then 
postmaster of New York City. This action 
was one in tort for the infringement of 
the patent, and Major-General Benjamin 
F. Butler was counsel for the prosecution. 
Now the merits of the case were to be 
passed upon, and we see what the result 
was. The Circuit Court held that James 
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had infringed the patent and granted the 
petitioner $63,000 for four years’ use of the 
patent in this one post-office alone. This 
is the only time that the merits of the 
case have ever been considered by any 
court. The decree of this court, however, 
was reversed by the Supreme Court when 
the case was brought up on appeal, this 
court holding that such a suit in tort for 
infringement could not be maintained 
because, as against an agent, it was in 
fact against the principal, which was in 
this case the Federal Government, and 
in no case can a suit in tort be maintained 
against the Government. This decision 
reversing the Circuit Court was a just one, 
and no one questions its equity. It is cited 
here only to show how prolonged and 
difficult have been the struggles of the 
owners of the patent to secure their rights. 

Norton died in 1891 a poor man, and 
since then the case has been kept alive by 
his widow and daughter and the heirs of 
Norton’s assignees. Bills, asking that the 
Court of Claims be given special juris- 
diction to determine whether or not these 
heirs should be remunerated, and if so, 
to what extent, have been before every 
Congress since 1864. They are now, 
during this Sixty-second Congress, pending 
before the Post-Offices and Post Roads 
Committees in both the Senate and House 
of Representatives, and the parties in 
interest are still hoping that the balance 
of justice may yet be brought to its con- 
secrated status. 

Time goes on; years come and go, and 
in their course continue these problems 
of credits, debts, assets and liabilities. 
Grave injustices will continue to be prac- 
ticed by individuals as well as by classes, 
but it is the acknowledgmer: of the 
experienced that no harder debtor exists 
than the Federal Government, whose 
policy is supposed to be one of equity 
for all and malice toward none. 


A smile may lighten up the gloom 

And cheer some traveler on life’s way, 
Bring sunshine and a sweet perfume 

To saddened hearts, so smile today. 


J. Andrew Boyd. 
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HE student of American 
progress cannot fail to 
observe that the re- 
markable growth of 
cities has been occa- 
sioned in most instances 
by specialization. For 
instance: Detroit’s phe- 
nomenal growth during 
the past decade may be attributed largely 
to the automobile industry; Milwaukee’s 
growth has kept pace with the develop- 
ment of the breweries, while the increase 
in population of Pittsburgh has been coin- 
cident with the expansion of the steel 
mills. During the days of natural gas, 
Indianapolis gained a large population be- 
cause of its reputation as the cleanest and 
healthiest city on the American continent; 
but today that city must float another 
banner and “The Hartford of the West” 
seems to be one of the slogans that is 
bidding for recognition. 

It is perhaps not generally known that 
Indianapolis is the home of more legal 
reserve life insurance companies than any 
other city in the United States and all 
the companies have been organized within 
the past twelve years. 

Prior to 1899 there were no legal reserve 
laws on the Indiana statute books, and it 
was impossible to organize any kind of 
life insurance company in that state 
except on the assessment plan. Time 
and again efforts were made to enact a 
satisfactory insurance law, but powerful 
influences which originated with outside 
companies defeated every effort. In 1899, 
however, the present legal reserve compul- 
sory deposit law was enacted which made 














it possible for companies to be organized 
in the state for the purpose of doing a 
legal reserve life insurance business. 

Under the present law, deposits are 
required from all home companies, which 
serve as a protection, to policy-holders, the 
amount so required being measured by 
the liability of the company to policy- 
holders. 

The State designates the auditor as 
custodian of these deposits, who occupies 
practically the same relative position to 
the life insurance companies as do the 
insurance commissioners of the several 
other states. Assessment companies are 
not required to make deposits with the 
auditor, nor are foreign companies, except 
as he may see fit to demand them under 
the reciprocal section of the Indiana law, 
where other states make like requirements 
of Indiana companies. 

The enormous volume of deposits in 
the hands of the auditor is maintained to 
secure the legal reserve of stock and 
mutual life insurance companies under 
the Act of 1899 as their liabilities may 
appear under an annual appraisement of 
valuation. : 

In the case of these companies, deposits 
must equal three-fifths of the first annual 
premiums on business submitted at the 
time of organization, and must not be 
less than $25,000. After the first annual 
valuation of the business, the deposits 
must be increased, if necessary, so as to 
at all times be equal to the net cash value 
of all its policies as determined by the 
annual valuation made as of December 
31 of each year. The securities of the 
Indiana companies on deposit at the 
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present time with the auditor of state 
aggregate $18,000,000. 

The statute specifies the nature of in- 
vestments of the funds of domestic com- 
panies which may be accepted in this 
department. The section pertaining to 
stock and mutual life companies as 
amended by the Act of 1905 provides, in 
brief, that no company organized under 
the provisions of the act shall invest its 
money in any other manner than as fol- 





Cc. D. RENICK 
President of the Indiana National Life Insurance 
Company 


lows: Bonds of the United States, of any 
state, county or province in which the 
company is transacting an insurance 
business; in legal tender money of the 
United States; in bonds or mortgages on 
unencumbered real estate worth at least 
double the amount loaned thereon; bonds 
bearing interest of any county, incorpo- 
rated city, town, township or school 
district where such bonds have been 
issued by authority of law, and upon 
which interest has never been defaulted; 
also on loans upon the pledge of stock, 
bonds or mortgages at par value if the 
current value of such stock, bonds or 
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mortgages is at least twenty-five per cent 
more than the amount loaned thereon, 
and in loans upon its own policies. 

The legal reserve compulsory deposit 
law of Indiana is acknowledged by leading 
insurance men to be the most efficient law 
for the protection of the policy-holder 
ever enacted in this or any other country. 
The making of an insurance contract 
between an expert agent on one hand and 
an uninformed citizen on the other is not 
an ordinary transaction in which both 
parties are dealing with equal knowledge 
and whereby the contest is equal. The 
intricate character of the deal has made 
it imperative that the state shall stand 
between the insurance expert and the 
citizen. The agent goes to the prospec- 
tive buyer of insurance with a contract 
which has been carefully worked out. by 
experts, and in which the rates and guar- 
anteed values have been prepared by 
educated actuaries, looking alone to the 
value and safety of the contract to the 
company. The proposition, in its simplest 
form, involves many matters with which 
the average policy-holder cannot possibly 
be familiar, and he is, therefore, at a serious 
disadvantage. While he fully appreciates 
the need and importance of insurance, 
he cannot work out its intricate details. 
Indiana is one of the few states that 
recognizes the importance of maintaining 
a strong department to stand between 
the insurer and the public so as to guar- 
antee the citizen that any contracts 
offered by companies doing business in 
Indiana are honest and fair, and the policy- 
holder is thus protected by the state 
against deception, subterfuge and trickery 
when he appropriates money for so sacred 
a purpose. This department acts not 
only as an information bureau for the 
citizen, but as a stringent preventative 
of fraud and a guardian of the interests 
of beneficiaries who may have contro- 
versies when the benefactor of the tran- 
saction is dead and cannot be present to 
represent his cause. This strong insurance 
department works immeasurable benefit 
to the citizen and at the same time fosters 
large financial institutions of this character. 

Like most innovations the legal reserve 
law was bitterly attacked when first 
introduced. When a similar law was 
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enacted in Massachusetts in 1858 the ex- 
isting companies declared that the passage 
of such a law would absolutely destroy 
them. It was soon discovered, however, 
that the advantages offered by the Massa- 
chusetts companies to policy-holders in 
the way of loans, surrender values, divi- 
dends and non-forfeiture provisions were 
such that other companies in different 
states were driven to maintain a legal 
reserve. Dishonest companies were driven 
out of Massachusetts, the honest ones 
grew with wonderful rapidity, and their 
influence in the insurance world revolu- 
tionized the insurance business on this 
continent. Today the legal reserve prin- 
ciple is so well established that it seems 
strange that its propriety should ever 
have been questioned. 

Today the matter of insurance in states 
that have stringent laws like those of 
Indiana is on the most approved scientific 
basis. In the early days of insurance the 
business was largely a matter of guess 
work; and before the adoption of the 
American Experience Table of Mortality 
the insurance company was like a mariner 
without a compass. Before tables of 
mortality were devised, life insurance 
transactions were little more than gam- 
bling wagers. The early sellers of insurance 
had no knowledge of the proper charges 
to make, but usually erred on the safe 
side. 

The Indiana legislature has enacted laws 
which require of home companies scientific 
and economical management, perhaps 
more so than is required in any other state. 
This puts the state companies into suc- 
cessful competition with outside com- 
panies and makes it possible to build up 
great institutions of this nature in Indiana. 

To what extent the people of Indiana, 
and especially of Indianapolis, are alive 
to the possibilities of insurance develop- 
ment is somewhat uncertain. It is possible 
that they do not appreciate the possibili- 
ties that are within their reach. Fostering 
institutions of this nature is sound business 
policy and they should be encouraged by 
liberal home patronage. A.dozen strong 
insurance companies in any city is a 
splendid asset for the reason that they 
bring large sums of money to the local 
banks, which in turn makes it easier for 
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the bankers to accommodate the manu- 
facturer and merchant. 

Indianapolis is practically the center 
of population of the United States. It is 
one of the best fields for the development 
of insurance companies that can be found 
in the country, and if the citizens of 
Indiana will take a deserving interest in 
such companies as have been organized, 
the growth of these institutions will exceed 
the fondest dreams of their promoters. 





EVERETT WAGNER 
General Agent of the Indiana National Life 
Insurance Company 


Life insurance has opportunities today 
which did not exist a few years ago in 
Indiana. Within the last decade an 
immense interurban electric railway sys- 
tem has been developed in that state, 
which has brought a larger area within 
easy reach of the solicitor than was acces- 
sible in the past. Good roads are being 
extended in every direction, and the 
automobile, among other methods of 
conveyance, is being used to bring Indi- 
ana’s insurance solicitor to the most 
remote farm and fireside. The rural free 
delivery has also become a substantial 
aid, while the large increase in railway 
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mileage has opened up new farming 
regions, formerly very difficult of conven- 
ient and economical access. All these 
factors combined tend strongly to pro- 
mote the rapid future development of 
the insurance companies and make it 
possible for Indianapolis to become one 
of the most important insurance centers 
of the country. 

“We are going to capture $2,500,000 
worth of business in the city of Indian- 
apolis alone during the year 1912,” said 
C. D. Renick, president of the Indiana 
National Life Insurance Company. I 
suggested that his agents had undertaken 
a big contract, but when he explained his 
plans, they seemed perfectly feasible. 

The Indiana National Life Insurance 
Company is one of the youngest com- 
panies of the state, organized under the 
Compulsory Deposit Law of Indiana, with 
an authorized capital of $1,000,000. It 
has shown a degree of activity during the 
past three years, the result of which has 
already placed it among the most import- 
ant companies of Indiana. 

It is apparent that this company relies 
largely upon the excellent features of its 
leading policies combined with patriotic 
pride on the part of the citizens and a 
vigorous campaign to accomplish the feat 
above referred to. Should the people of 
Indianapolis fully appreciate the immense 
value of a powerful institution of this 
character, they will not hesitate to support 
it; and what may at first glance seem a 
remarkable year’s accomplishment may be 
gained with comparative ease. 

The Indiana National Life Insurance 
Company, while less than five years old, 
has approximately $5,000,000 insurance 
in force, and during the last few months 
has made very satisfactory gains. It has 
recently established branch offices at 
Louisville, Kentucky, and at Little Rock, 
Arkansas. Within a few months the com- 
pany expects to cover the Middle West 
and some of the Southern states. 

The Indiana National Life Insurance 
Company, like other progressive institu- 
tions of its kind, represents an economic 
force making for social betterment, which 
cannot be hindered by occasional dis- 
turbances in business, or by financial 
panics and industrial depressions. Com- 
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panies of this nature contribute one of 
the important essentials to our social and 
material progress, and are a force which 
must continue to increase with the prog- 
ress of the city and state in material 
wealth. 

This company, being organized under 
the Legal Reserve Compulsory Deposit 
Law of Indiana, is absolutely sound from 
the standpoint of the policy holder. Before 
a policy can be issued the legal reserve, 
a sum large enough to guarantee the 
policy as promised by the company, has 
to be deposited with the State Depart- 
ment, and while that policy is in force 
it can never be withdrawn. The company 
has on deposit with the state auditor 
$100,000 in excess of the amount required 
by law to protect its policy holders. 

The leading policy of the Indiana 
National Life Insurance Company is what 
is known as a premium reduction policy; 
that is, the insured pays the largest 
amount when he enters, the premium 
being gradually reduced until it becomes a 
paid-up policy at the end of twenty years. 
This is a very popular policy because the 
insured has the privilege of paying the 
heaviest burdens of the premiums while 
at an age that he can best earn the money. 

The officials of the company are all 
progressive business men of Indianapolis. 
C. D. Renick, president of the company, 
is well known in insurance circles as a 
successful business man. Everett’ Wagner 
is in charge of the agency department. 
His success in that branch of insurance 
work is well known in the Middle West, 
where he is considered one of the most 
aggressive men in the business. 

The field force consists of about a 
hundred agents, and they are all men of 
experience, full of energy and enthusiasm 
for the rapid growth of their company. 

What is true of the Indiana National 
Life Insurance Company is in large 
measure the history of the other life com- 
panies in this beautiful city of the Middle 
West, and the writer only regrets that 
time and space prevent his giving the 
records of the other worthy companies. 
The Middle West is coming into its own, 
and a most potential factor in its financial 
development and success is its splendid 
record in the life insurance field. 
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Another holiday record is 
No. 1076, with a medley of 








partment to ex- 

tend a welcome to new talking 
machine owners, who, we hope, may be 
assisted in their selection of new records 
by the reviews published in these pages 
each month. Because of space limitations 
it is not possible to describe all the new 
numbers, but we shall be very glad to 
answer queries regarding any selection 
that is not noticed, or to give information 
regarding the older listings. 

* * * 

As a special holiday offering the Colum- 
bia company has announced the “Halle- 
lujah Chorus” from “The Messiah,” sung 
by the Columbia Oratorio Chorus, and 
proudly referred to as “‘one of the greatest 
records ever made.” The chorus itself 
is usually given the palm for magnificence, 
and the Columbia Company has taken 
the greatest care in choosing a chorus fit 
to do it justice. Themes from the over- 
ture to “Stabat Mater” according to 
Francesco Mercadante’s arrangement are 
rendered by Prince’s Band on the opposite 
side of the record. 

A Christmas descriptive number by 
Prince’s Orchestra furnishes a pleasing 
innovation. The selection is “On a 
Christmas Morning” and covers all the 
characteristic sounds of Christmas day. 
There are sleigh-bells, the sound of joyous 
children, and the quiet while the organ 
peals out the Christmas melody, ‘Holy 
Night, Silent Night.” ‘“Adeste Fideles,”’ 
on the opposite face, is offered in chimes, 
with organ accompaniment by Mr. Charles 
A. Prince, the talented leader of Prince’s 
Orchestra. 


Christmas carols, including 
“When Christ Was Born,” ‘Holy Night, 
Silent Night,” and “A Joyful Christmas 
Song,” faced on the opposite side by “Star 
of the East,” sung by Miss Roma Devonne 
and mixed quartette. 

The new record of ‘‘Miserere” will be 
appreciated by lovers of “Il Trovatore.” 
“Tl Miserere” is rendered in Italian by 
Mr. Carlo Cartica, tenor, and Mme. 
Luisa Villani, now leading soprano in 
Mr. Henry W. Savage’s production of 
“The Girl of the Golden West.” The 
selection is faced by a number containing 
many of the celebrated passages of the 
opera, which are well executed by Prince’s 
Orchestra. 

Record No. A1073, with the “only and 
original’ Texas Tommy Swing, is sure 
to be popular. This was a feature of the 
“Follies of 1911,” and its infectious rhythm 
evoked much admiration. It is placed 
on the opposite face with Berlin and 
Snyder’s “‘After the Honeymoon,” a waltz 
song rendered by Mr. Walter Van Brunt. 

Following last month’s issuance of popu- 
lar Princeton songs by that university’s 
celebrated quartet, comes the announce- 
ment of three new records by the Harvard 
Glee Club. This organization needs no 
introduction; Harvard’s “Glee Club” is 
usually considered the most famous uni- 
versity choral organization in the United 
States, and its recitals are a feature of 
New York’s musical season. The Glee 
Club records are typical college selections: 
No. A1048, “Johnny Harvard” and ‘“‘Aus- 
tralia,” and “Here’s a Health to King 
Charles”; No. A1049, Medley of Footbal 
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Songs and “Sparkling Piper Heidsieck’’; 
No. A5318, “Annie Laurie’ and “Old 
Friends’ Medley.” 
t * * 

“ Perhaps the most interesting record 
among the many offerings on the Victor 
list is No. 70057. Mr. Robert Hilliard, 
the celebrated actor, has made a dramatic 
number from ‘‘A Fool There Was,” the 
play in which he made his greatest success. 
Parts of Kipling’s weird poem ‘““The Vam- 
pire” are recited and the principal parts 
of the play outlined. Mr. Hilliard delivers 
himself with great strength, and the moral 
of the play loses none of its power. Record 
No. 70057 is not recommended for amuse- 
ment or diversion; it will appeal rather 
as an example of the work of a great 
American actor in a success more far- 
reaching than the most popular comedy. 

A medley of ‘Snyder Successes” gives 
vocal snatches from six of the late popular 
songs. ‘When You’re in Town,” “In the 
Land of Harmony,” “When I’m Alone 
I’m Lonesome,” “Let Me Stay and Live 
in Dixieland,” ‘‘Kiss Me,” and ‘‘Alexan- 
der’s Ragtime Band” are included. 

The Victor Light Opera Company has 
done excellent work in opera medleys 
prepared for the December list. There 
are gems from “The Country Girl,’’ Ross 
Monckton’s famous comedy which, has 
been having a successful revival in New 
York, and an especially complete pot- 
pourri from “Carmen.” 

The Polish records will be of interest 
to many besides those who know the na- 
tive tongue. Four records are offered: 
No. 63458, with a brilliant recitation and 
a charming peasant folk song; No. 63459, 
recitation from ‘Cyrano de Bergerac” 
and selection from Offenbach; No. 63460, 
folk song in soprano and folk song ren- 
dered by the Chopin Conservatory Male 
Quartet with ofchestra; No. 63461, folk 
song, duet, and patriotic song by the 
Chopin Conservatory Mixed Quartet with 
orchestra. 

Some of the old songs have a special 
appeal. “Keep in the Middle ob de Road” 
and ‘Rosa Lee” are placed on double 
faced record No. 16964. Another inter- 
esting combination is “Her Bright Smile 
Haunts Me Still” with “The Maid of the 
Mill.” 
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The classical selections are especially 
appealing. Notable among these may be 
mentioned Mr. McCormack’s solo, “‘She’s 
Far from the Land,’”’ Miss Ellen Terry’s 
five Shakespearean recitations, and two 
piano records by Paderewski. 

* * * 

The relisting of “Ring Out the Bells 

for Christmas” among the Amberol records 
on the December Edison list will be of 
interest to the many Edison owners who 
are familiar with this record on the 
Standard program. The new record has 
the advantage of embellishments in the 
way of church chimes and orchestra bells. 
Messrs. Anthony and Harrison sing the 
duet exquisitely, and the Edison Mixed 
Quartet and Edison Concert Band join 
in making it altogether magnificent. 
The Siren,’ the musical production 
in which Mr. Donald Brian is now starring 
at the Knickerbocker Theater, New York, 
has furnished material for two excellent 
contributions. ‘Wallflower Sweet’ is 
given on the Standard list, No. 841, by 
Mr. Reed Miller. The other record, No. 
847, includes the delightful waltz airs from 
“The Siren.” The American Standard 
Orchestra executes the record most ably, 
and also renders No. 857, the delightful 
Finck intermezzo ‘In the Shadows.” 

Ten Lauder records are issued, following 
the return to this country of the inimitable 
Scotch comedian. The numbers are all 
rendered with orchestra accompaniment, 
and the eight Amberol records include: 
“Jean M’Neil,” “The Blarney Stone,” 
Killiecrankie,’ ‘The Referee,” ‘“Mc- 
Gregor’s Toast,” “Aye Waken O,” “‘Good- 
bye Till We Meet Again,” “I Wish I Had 
Someone to Love Me.” The two Standard 
numbers are made over from the Amberol 
list: No. 14080, “The Scotch Errand Boy’’; 
No. 14081, ‘‘Just Like Bein’ at Home.” 

There will be a warm welcome for 
Golden and Hughes, that peerless team of 
vaudeville entertainers, who are: listed 
under ‘‘Whistling Pete” on the December 
list. A first-class saxophone solo by Mr. 
Harry S. Barbour, a classical record, 
“O’er the Fresh Green Fields,” by Mr. 
Henri Scott of the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company, and No. 845 with 
the third of the “Pinafore” series are not- 
able records on a well-balanced list. 


or 



































The Land That Was Dickens 


Places Immortalized by the Great Novelist 
By OSCAR FRICHET 


With Illustrations by the Author 
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“There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.’ 

HEN we consider what 

Charles Dickens might 

have been, we shudder 

to think what the 
























AW world would have lost 
w = \ ( had he succeeded in 
‘e his early avocation, or 


ZY rather avocations, for 
he tried several trades 
before he finally set- 
tled down to seek 
fame and fortune with his pen—a pen that 
was destined to prove mightier than the 
sword. Delicately nurtured was young 
Dickens, and his earliest experiences were 
those of the old Marshalsea Prison for 
debt, where his unfortunate father, the 
original of Mr. Micawber, passed so much 
of his time, and of the blacking manu- 
facturer’s. Later on he served an almost 
equally hard apprenticeship in a lawyer’s 
office and as a reporter on a newspaper. 
Then came the day when his name rang 
round two continents as the author of 
“Sketches by Boz” and the ‘Pickwick 
Papers.” 

No man knew London so well as Charles 
Dickens, ““Uncommercial traveler for the 
firm of Human Interest Brothers,” and 
he rejoiced in the throb of its heart. Many 
and many a night, after the great majority 
of people had gone to bed, he walked 
fifteen and twenty miles about its black 
streets working out plots for stories to 
cheer the comfortless and to stir up the 
rich and happy to a sense of their respon- 
sibilities. Max Muller said: “Dickens 
knew the heart of London to the very 


core, and could draw a picture of human 
suffering with a more loving hand than 
any other English writer.” It is quite 
true, and a large number of Dickens’ 
characters lived in London and were part 
and parcel of its life. 

The Old Curiosity Shop in Portsmouth 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn, is the finest relic 
of Dickens’ London, and in the novel, 
“The Old Curiosity Shop,” it is described 
as a place which was “‘one of those recep- 
tacles for old and curious things which 
seem to crouch in odd corners of this town, 
and to hide their musty treasures from 
the public eye in jealousy and distrust. 
There were suits of mail standing like 
ghosts in armor here and there, fantastic 
carvings brought from monkish cloisters, 
rusty weapons of various kinds, distorted 
figures in china and wood and iron and 
ivory; tapestry and strange furniture 
that might have been designed in dreams.”’ 

The little dwelling, so dear to those 
familiar with the pathetic story of Little 
Nell and her tender grandfather, has luckily 
escaped the hands of the demolishers, to 
remind us of the remote past when Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, now the business quar- 
ters of London’s most famous lawyers, 
were actual pasture lands upon which 
cattle grazed and duels were fought to a 
bitter and unrelenting finish. The interior 
of the Old Curiosity Shop is exactly the 
same as Dickens pictured it in his novel. 
The building today has a small sitting- 
room beside the shop, and another tiny 
apartment with a corkscrew staircase 
leading to the floor above. It was in the 
last-mentioned room, Dickens tells us, 
that Little Nell slept. ‘Preceding me with 
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a light,” writes the great novelist, ‘“‘he 
(Nell’s grandfather) led me through the 
place I had already seen from without 
into a small sitting-room behind, in which 
was another door opening into a kind of 
closet, where I saw a little bed that a fairy 
might have slept in, it looked so very 
small and was so prettily arranged.” 
There are many places in London which 
can be easily identified with those men- 
tioned in “Bleak House.” Some distance 
from the Old Curiosity Shop at the east 
side of New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, is 
Chichester Rents, running into Chancery 























THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 
Lincoln’s Inn, where Little Nell resided with her 
tender grandfather 


Lane. In the Rents Krook kept his rag 
and bottle shop, “the general emporium 
of much disregarded merchandise, lying 
and being in the shadow of the wall of 
_ Lincoln’s Inn, and kept as is announced 

in paint, to all whom it may concern, by 
one Krook.” In Krook’s house Captain 
Hawdon died in a room almost black with 
soot, and grease and dirt, while in the same 
building Miss Flite lived with her cage of 
birds. | 

Sol’s Arms, in Chichester Rents, was 
visited by several of Dickens’ characters, 
including Mr. Snagsby, the law stationer. 
Mrs. Snagsby followed her husband to the 
tavern, and poor Snagsby stood flabber- 
gasted when he saw “that injured female 
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walk into the Sol’s Arms . . . and stand 
before the beer engine with her eyes fixed 
upon him like an accusing spirit.” Chi- 
chester Rents was rebuilt a year or two 
ago, and much that Dickens loved in the 
quaint old thoroughfare has been lost to 
us forever. 

Snagsby lived in Took’s Court, Cursitor 
Street, Chancery Lane, and here the tea 
to the Chadbands took place. In the 
drawing room upstairs, ‘kept, as one may 
say, with its hair in papers and its pinafore 
on,” poor Jo was exhorted. 

In the old Black Bull Tavern, in Hol- 
born, Mrs. Gamp and Betsy Prig. of 
“Martin Chuzzlewit,”’ nursed their patient 
so well that he did not die. Mrs. Gamp 
says of it that it was “a little dull, but not 
so bad as might be. I’m glad to see para- 
pidges in case of fire and lots of roof and 
chimney-pots to walk upon.” 

In Furnival’s Inn, Holborn, John West- 
lock resided. Dickens tells us that Tom 
Pinch, after he had learned the true 
character of Pecksniff, made his way to 
Furnival’s Inn and there ‘outside John’s 
door, two stories up, he stood falteringly 
with his hand upon the knocker and 
trembled from head to foot. For he was 
rendered very nervous by the thought of 
having to relate what had fallen out be- 
tween himself and Pecksniff, and he had a 
misgiving that John would exult fearfully 
in the disclosure.” 

If you walk through the archways of 
the Temple at the close of an afternoon, 
the shadows will creep out .of the corners 
to remind you of the memorable past— 
the past when the heroic Knight Tem- 
plars, clad in picturesque red-crossed 
white cloaks, gathered there. Brave 
fellows were they, even if they did lead 
forlorn hopes for civilization. They fell, 
most of them, their white cloaks stained 
with blood, at Ascalon, Acre, and Jeru- 
salem, holding aloft the valor and chivalry 
of England. Dickens loved to wander 
through those archways and the Temple 
Gardens. 

In ‘Martin Chuzzlewit” we read that 
Ruth Pinch was wont to wait for her 
brother Tom in Fountain Court, Temple, 
and it was there she met John Westlock. 
“The Temple fountain might have leaped 
up twenty feet to greet the spring of hope- 
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ful maidenhood, that in her person stole 
on, sparkling, through the dark and dusty 
channels of the law . . . old love letters, 
shut up in iron boxes in the neighbouring 
offices . . . might have stirred and flut- 
tered with a moment’s recollection of their 
ancient tenderness, as she went by. Any- 
thing might have happened that did not 
happen, and never will, for the love of 
Ruth. . . . Merrily the fountain leaped 
and danced, and merrily the smiling dim- 
ples twinkled and expanded more and 
more, until they broke into a laugh against 
the basin’s rim, and vanished.” 

The chambers wherein resided the hero 
of “David Copperfield” are in Buckingham 
Street, Strand, and they were testified by 
Mrs. Crump as “a sweet set they is for 
sich.” David worked in a blacking factory 
near Hungerford Stairs. 

At the White Hart Inn, in the Borough 
High Street, Sam Weller was polishing 
boots when Pickwick, of the “Pickwick 
Papers,” with Wardle and Parker arrived 
in search of the runaways, Rachel and 
Jingle. As I am writing, news comes to 
me that this old inn, which once served 
as the headquarters of Jack Cade during 
the rebellion, has been transformed into 
a stationery warehouse. 

When Pickwick and Wardle and Parker 
dashed there, “the yard presented none of 
that bustle and activity which are the 
usual characteristics of a large coach inn. 
Three or four lumbering wagons, each 
with a pile of goods beneath its ample 
canopy, about the height of a second-floor 
window of an ordinary house, were stowed 
away beneath a lofty roof which extended 
over one end of the yard; and another, 
which was probably to commence its 
journey that morning, was drawn out into 
the open space. A double tier of bedroom 
galleries, with old clumsy balustrades, ran 
round two sides of the straggling area, 
and a double row of bells to correspond, 
sheltered from the weather by a little 
sloping roof, hung over the door leading 
to the bar and coffee-room. Two or three 
gigs and chaise-carts were wheeled up 
under different sheds and pent-houses; 
and the occasional heavy tread of a cart- 
horse or rattling of a chain at the further 
end of the yard, announced to anybody 
who cared about the matter, that the 
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stable lay in that direction. When we add 
that a few boys in smock frocks were lying 
asleep on heavy packages, woolpacks, and 
other articles that were scattered about 
on heaps of straw, we have described as 
fully as need be the general appearance of 
the yard of the White Hart Inn, High 
Street Borough, on that particular morning 
in question.” 

Little is left of the White Hart as Dickens 
knew it, and gone is Sam Weller, “habited 
in a coarse-striped waistcoat, with black 
calico sleeves, and blue glass buttons, drab 
breeches and leggings.” 












































THE WHITE HART INN 
In the Borough High Street, where Sam Weller was 
polishing boots when Pickwick and Wardle arrived 
in search of the runaways, Rachel and Jingle 


Marshalsea Prison, one of the most 
prominent places in “Little Dorrit,” has 
long since been shelved in the limbo of 
things forgotten, but we have still with 
us the Church of St. George the Martyr, 
in the Borough High Street, which is so 
closely connected with Little Dorrit. In 
the vestry of this ancient place of worship 
she slept on a bed of cushions with a book 
of registers for her pillow, when shut out 
of the prison for the night. Little Dorrit 
was married to Arthur Clennan in the 
Church of St. George the Martyr. 

At No. 1 Devonshire Terrace, Maryle- 
bone, Dickens wrote “David Copperfield.” 
The raven “Grip,” of “Barnaby Rudge,” 
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lived here with his master, and of his death 
Dickens wrote to Maclise: “He stopped 
to bark, staggered, exclaimed, ‘Hello, old 
girl!’ (his favorite expression) and died. 
The children seem glad of it. He bit their 
ankles, but that was play.” Poor “Grip”! 
At Devonshire Terrace Dickens also 
wrote “The Christmas Carol,” ‘Paul 
Dombey,” “Barnaby Rudge,” and “Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit.” He commenced “Pick- 
wick” when he occupied chambers in 
Furnival’s Inn, Holborn, where Thackeray 
and he drank together and discussed the 
topics of the day. ‘Edwin Drood”’ was 
partly put together in Great Cumberland 
Place, Hyde Park, in the year 1870. 
The true lover of Dickens who finds 
himself in Rochester, that grand old 
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Cathedral city with its Norman castle, 
has pleasant memories recalled to him, for 
it contains scores of places familiar to the 
world through the great author’s works. 

Rochester had a perpetual fascination 
for Charles Dickens, and we have it from 
his own lips that his earliest recollections 
were of this old city, for he came to it 
with his father when he was only four 
years of age. In many of his novels he 
has made mention of the city, notably in 
“Edwin Drood.’”’ Here, under the ficti- 
tious name of Cloisterham, he refers to 
it: “An ancient city, Cloisterham, and 
no meet dwelling place for anyone with 
hankerings after the noisy world... . 
In a word, a city of another and a bygone 
time is Cloisterham, with its hoarse 
cathedral bell, its hoarse rooks hovering 
about the cathedral tower, its hoarser and 
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less distinct rooks in the stalls far beneath. 
Fragments of old wall, saint’s chapel, 
chapter house, convent and monastery 
have got incongruously or obstructively 
built into many of its houses and gardens, 
much as kindred jumbled notions have 
become incorporated into many of its 
citizens’ minds.” 

When I last visited Rochester the sun 
was shining brightly; the day was similar 
to the one when Dickens wrote: “A 
brilliant morning shines on the old city. 
Its antiquities and ruins are surpassingly 
beautiful, with the lusty ivy gleaming in 
the sun. Changes of glorious light from 
moving boughs, songs of birds, scents from 
gardens, woods and fields—or, rather, 
from the one great garden of the whole 
cultivated island in its yielding time— 
penetrate into the cathedral, subdue its 
earthy odor, and preach the Resurrection 
and the Life. The cold stone tombs of 
centuries ago grow warm, and flecks of 
brightness dart into the sternest marble 
corners of the building, fluttering there like 
wings.”’ 

Rochester Cathedral, though one of the 
smallest in England, is of early origin, and 
contains many specimens of late Norman 
work. The verger of the cathedral, Mr. 
Miles, was the original of Mr. Tope in 
“Edwin Drood.” Those who visit this 
ancient place of worship should not fail 
to read the brass plate in the north tran- 
sept, placed there in memory of Charles 
Dickens. It runs as follows: 

CHARLES DICKENS. Born at Ports- 
mouth, 7th February, 1812, Died at Gadshill 
Place, by Rochester, 9th June, 1870. Buried 
in Westminster Abbey. To connect his 
memory with the scenes in which his earliest 
and latest years were passed, and with the 
associations of Rochester Cathedral and its 
neighborhood, which extended over all his 


life, this tablet, with the sanction of the 
Dean and Chapter, is placed by his executors. 


“Mr. Pickwick’s Inn’’ stands in the 
High Street, Rochester, and is known as 
the Bull Hotel. It was here that Pickwick 
and Snodgrass rested, and of its charges 
the immortal Jingle remarked: ‘Dear, 
very dear; half a crown in the bill if you 
look at a waiter; charge you more if you 
dine at a friend’s than they would if you 
dined in the coffee-room—rum fellows, 
very.” 
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Some distance from the Bull is Eastgate 
House, the original ‘“‘Nuns’ House” of 
“Edwin Drood,’” and Dickens describes 
it as “a venerable brick edifice, whose 
present appellation is doubtless derived 
from the legend of its conventual uses. 
On the trim gate enclosing its old court- 
yard is a resplendent brass plate flashing 
forth the legend, ‘Seminary for Young 
Ladies. Miss Twinkleton.’ The house 
front is so old and worn, and the brass 
plate so shining and staring, that the 
general result has reminded imaginative 
strangers of a battered old beau with a 
large modern eyeglass stuck in his blind 
eye.” 

At Gadshill, about twenty-six miles 
from London Bridge and four from Grave- 
send, Charles Dickens resided from 1856 
till the day of his death, in June, 1870. 
The house was erected in 1775 by a man 
named Stevens. He began life as an ostler 
of an inn, and after marrying the land- 
lord’s widow, he turned brewer, and finally 
became mayor of Rochester. The picture 
of the square, red-brick house, with its 
porch, its bell-turret, and its four bow 
windows, so familiar to all lovers of 
Dickens, has been trod by visitors from 
all parts of the world, and the door of the 
library still shows the dummy backs of 
books with whimsical letterings, such as 
“Cats’ Lives” and ‘“‘Hansard’s Guide to 
Refreshing Sleep.” 

The Swiss chalet, presented to Dickens 
by Mr. Fechter, stood in the shrubbery 
of the grounds almost hidden among the 
trees. The shrubbery itself was separated 
from the garden by the high road, and 
was approached by an underground pas- 
sage and two flights of steep steps. Dickens 
worked in the chalet till the time of his 
death, and after his demise it was given to 
the Earl of Darnley. 

“T have put five mirrors in the chalet 
where I write,’”’ Dickens told an American 
friend, ‘‘and they reflect and refract, in 
all kinds of ways, the leaves that are 
quivering at the windows and the great 
fields of waving corn and the sail-dotted 
river (the Thames). My room is up among 
the branches of the trees, and the birds 
and the butterflies fly in and out, and the 
green branches shoot in at the open win- 
dows, and the lights and shadows of the 


clouds come and go with the rest of the 
company. The scent of the flowers, and 
indeed of everything that is growing for 
miles and miles, is most delicious.” 

It was on the roads round about Gadshill 
that Dickens made the acquaintance of 
the various tramps and showmen we read 
of in his works—the tales of their lives, 
and lives so often made up of many sor- 
rows. The great novelist’s knowledge of 
gipsy wanderers and loafers was un- 
bounded, and many a half hour he spent 
in their company within a stone’s throw of 
his home. When he wrote that wonderful 
chapter on tramps in ‘‘The Uncommercial 
Traveller,’ he had in mind the high road 
at Gadshill. He tells us: ‘I have in my 






































GADSKILL, WHERE DICKENS RESIDED 


FROM 1856 TO THE DAY OF HIS DEATH 
IN JUNE, 1870 





eye a piece of Kentish road, bordered on 
either side by a wood, and having on one 
hand, between the road dust and the trees, 
a skirting patch of grass.... To gain 
the milestone here, which the moss, prim- 
roses, violets, bluebells, and wild roses 
would soon render illegible but for peering 
travellers pushing them aside with their 
sticks, you must come up a steep hill, 
come which way you maf. So all the 
tramps with carts or caravans—the gipsy 
tramp, the show tramp, the cheap Jack— 
find it impossible to resist the temptations 
of the place, and all turn the horse loose 
when they come to it and boil the pot. 
Bless the place! I love the ashes of the 
vagabond fires that have scorched the 
grass! On this hallowed ground it has 
been my privilege (let me whisper it!) to 
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behold the white-haired lady with the 
pink eyes eating meat pie with the giant. 
It was on an evening in August that I 
chanced upon this ravishing spectacle, and 
I noticed that, whereas the giant reclined 
half concealed beneath the overhanging 
boughs and seemed indifferent to nature, 























COB TREE HOUSE, SANDLING 
The supposed original of Manor Farm, mentioned 
in “Pickwick” 


the white hair of the gracious lady streamed 
free in the breath of evening, and her pink 
eyes found pleasure in the landscape. I 
heard only a single sentence of her uttering, 
yet it bespoke a talent for modest repartee. 
The ill-mannered giant—accursed be’ his 
evil race—had interrupted the lady in 
some remark, and as I passed that en- 
chanted corner of the wood she gently 
reproved him with the words, ‘Now, 
Cobby’—Cobby so short a name!—‘ain’t 
one fool enough to talk at a time?’ ” 

Finding his way to Cobham, the lover 
of Dickens cannot fail to be attracted by 
the “Leather Bottle.” “A clean and com- 
modious village alehouse,” says Mr. Pick- 
wick, “furnished with a large number of 
high-backed, leather-cushioned chairs of 
fantastic shapes, and embellished with a 
great variety of old portraits and roughly- 
colored prints of some antiquity.” 

Dickens loved Cobham, which is close 
to Rochester, and in Forster’s life of the 
great novelist we read: “Though Maid- 
stone had also much that attracted him 
(Charles Dickens) to its neighborhood, the 
Cobham neighborhood was certainly that 
which he had greatest pleasure in, and 
he would have taken oftener than he did 
the walk through Cobham Park and woods, 
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which was the last he enjoyed before life 
suddenly closed upon him, but that here 
he did not like his dogs to follow.” 

On the left side of Maidstone Road is 
Restoration House, which in “Great Expec- 
tations” is called by Dickens Satis House. 

Standing among beautiful scenery at 
Sandling is Cob Tree House, the supposed 
original of Manor Farm in “Pickwick.” 
“Delightful situation this,’ ”’ said Mr. Pick- 
wick, pointing to the house. ‘Delightful,’ 
echoed Messrs. Snodgrass, Tupman and 
Winkle. ‘There ain’t a better spot of 
ground in all Kent, sir,’ said the hard- 
headed man with the pippin face.” 

Among the many ancient remains round 
about Maidstone is Kits Coty House, and 
this was a favorite spot of Charles Dickens. 
It is a massive stone dolmen, and is situ- 
ated in a field overlooking a wide expanse 
of Kentish scenery. Its two sides measure 
seven feet by seven and one half feet and 
eight feet by eight and one half feet, and 
together they weigh no less than sixteen 
and one half tons. A flat stone which 
forms the roof measures twelve feet by 
nine and one-fourth feet, is two and one- 
half feet in thickness and weighs ten and 
one-half tons. What vicissitudes these 


























KITS COTY HOUSE, NEAR MAIDSTONE 
A favorite place of Charles Dickens 


crude memorials of a bygone age must 
have been silent witnesses to; but that 
troubles us not at all—we know that 
Dickens loved to linger near them, and 
that is everything. 

You and I have trod, dear reader, in the 
footsteps of the. great novelist, and now 
I stretch out my hand and bid farewell— 
farewell to all true lovers of Dickens. 














In the Lake Superior Country 
by 
Mitchell Mannering 








MAP of the United States 
of today compared with 
one of fifty years ago fur- 
nishes an interesting 
study in the distribution 
of population. It reveals 
the aggressive, restive and pushing spirit 
of the people who have settled and re- 
claimed great fertile prairies of the West 
and the forest districts of almost illimitable 
territories. Districts that did not attract 
the land-hunter in the past are now being 
utilized, and there is scarcely an area of 
any size that under the scientific investi- 
gation and research of the Agricultural 
Department at Washington has not 
proven useful for some line of profitable 
development. The old-time prairie schoon- 
ers crept across the plains of the West on 
isothermal lines to the crack of the whip 
as the ox teams trudged along. The pio- 
neers of Virginia pushed west into Ken- 
tucky and on to Missouri—some going 
to the northwest, making a cross-current 
of immigration into Indiana, Illinois and 
Iowa. The universal slogan has been 
“Go West, young man,” since Horace 
Greeley’s clarion call sounded, and now 
almost every available acre of land in the 
United States has been surveyed. 

The complete prosperity of the nation 
for all time would be assured if the people 
“moving” could always find the right 
environment. Undaunted by failure in 
one locality, the American pushes on to 
another until he finds something better. 
Trans-state migration from north to south 
and south to north has been a feature 
of the tide of distribution. 

The shore of Lake Superior, once a 





richly timbered country, is just now 
coming into prominence as a center of 
agricultural development. Located within 
twelve hours’ ride of the great market 
of Chicago, the farm development of the 
New Wisconsin bordering on Lake Su- 
perior has been steadily going on, until 
large areas of old pine slashings have 
been transformed into fertile fields. All 
this is especially impressive to one who 
lived there during the days of lumbering 
operations. Coming from the prairies of 
the Dakotas the stranger found a glory 
in the trees, the greenness of the meadows, 
and the swiftly running streams that 
inspired a reverent worship of nature in 
the “New Wisconsin.” That beautiful 
May-time when the tranquil waters and 
romantic shores of Chequamegon Bay were 
first looked upon is a life memory. The 
trees seemed to be almost alive with 
sylvan joyousness, so vividly green and 
thick was the foliage fringing the shores. 
The ships plowing the Great Lakes were 
carrying a commerce greater than that 
of New York or the Suez Canal. The lake 
terminus of the great water route where 
rail and sail met seemed to complete a great 
plan of the Creator providing for the 
development of the lusty young West. 
There was a crisp freshness of the air,and . 
the vigor and vitality of the individual 
soon finds full efficiency wherever quick- 
ened pulse and imagination hold sway. 
Dreams of great cities on the lakes have 
followed in quick succession since the days 
of the early French voyagers. Scattered 
along Superior’s shores are many towns, 
originally missions established by Father 
Marquette and other missionaries. 
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The red sandstone cliffs, with evergreen 
domes in the distance, furnish pictures of 
treetops rising like myriad spires and 
primeval splendor. The railroads opened 
great channels of traffic as the wealth 
of the iron ranges and copper mines were 
poured into the docks, building up cities 
and interests that aggregate billions of 
dollars. The sweet scent of the pine, 
spruce, hemlock and cedar lumber at the 
saw mills is passing, and the cut-over 
lands, once gaunt, lonesome and barren, 
are being transformed into smiling fields. 
Nature’s delight in change and rotation 
sends forth hardwood trees to supplant 
the pine. 

The early pioneers coming to this 
new country from the East were of 
strong and rugged types, characteristic 
of the country which they helped to 
subjugate and develop. There was the 
professional man from Massachusetts with 
the lumberman from Maine, the sturdy 
sons of Kentucky—in fact, in those 
early days there was a commingling 
of all classes of people from all parts of 
the country, and these furnished brawn 
and brains equal to the opportunity. 

The struggles of these first settlers 
are now only history. The newcomer 
today may have his stumps pulled by the 
wholesale, or his land can be cleared 
by the state itself, under a recent Wis- 
consin law. There is always a ready 
market for timber as land is cleared. 

Only a few years ago these rich leaf- 
mold lands of northern Wisconsin, with 
strong red clay subsoil, were selling at 
four and five dollars an acre. 

Small towns sprang up on the sites of 
abandoned sawmills, marked by layers 
of sawdust and bark. The beautiful rivers 
and trout streams emptying into Lake 
Superior, with here and there an old 
abandoned mill, have for many years been 
the glory of sportsmen. 

* * * 

On the Lake Superior shore of the New 
Wisconsin are located the cities of Ashland, 
Washburn and Bayfield, clustering on the 
shores of Chequamegon Bay, one of the 
finest harbors on the Lakes. 

The history of the country is inter- 
mingled with Indian traditions and the 
liquid-sounding Indian names. Nearby is 
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the Odanah reservation, one of the most 
successful Indian settlements. Here the 
Chippewas have received cash value for 
their lands and timber and have made 
good farms and built up prosperous 
communities. 

Thirty years ago the great Gogebic iron 
range was discovered and developed, and 
now a great torrent of red hematite ore 
pours down to the docks at Ashland, mil- 
lions of tons yearly, but all this develop- 
ment of the mines, with their distribution 
of wages, is not to be compared with the 
permanent resources the farmers are 
developing in opening all kinds of prosper- 
ous farms on land overlooked in the lumber 
and universal exploitation. 

The clover belt of northern Wisconsin 
is now famous. One view presented at 
Marshfield, with rows of substantial brick 
homes and large red barns extending for 
miles, furnishes a scene of pastoral pros- 
perity the like of which is not paralleled in 
the country. The rainfall eliminates all 
necessity for irrigation. All crops grow nat- 
urally in northern Wisconsin. No labor- 
ious, dry farming is necessary there, no 
digging of irrigation ditches and keeping 
them in repair. The soil analysis and 
surveys have furnished astonishing reve- 
lations. Once the land is cleared, plowed 
and planted, it responds immediately, and 
amazing crops are produced. Climatic 
conditions have changed materially with 
the development of the country. The 
intense cold of the old-time winters has 
passed away, and under the summer’s 
sun smiling fields of corn are seen growing 
on the shores of Lake Superior, all of 
which would have seemed miraculous 
years ago. 

* * cd 

HE fame of the fruit farms on the 

Bayfield Peninsula, Lake Superior, 
has spread abroad in the land. Here isa 
fruit country with a remarkable history. 
Fruit-growers from all parts of America 
have been astonished at the results 
attained by those who have recently set 
out orchards on the Bayfield Peninsula, 
surrounded on both sides by the lake. 
The early pioneers developed the orchards 
here with all the faith that was in 
them, for they had evidence before 
them in the success of fruit-growing forty 
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years ago on some of the Apostle Islands 
of Chequamegon Bay. In this belt of 
land, whose climate is tempered by the 
waters of Lake Superior, are fruit trees 
that have been bearing for fifty years. 

When a comparison is made of the cli- 
matic conditions of the south shore Lake 
Superior region, including Bayfield Penin- 
sula and other fruit districts, the United 
States Government reports furnish aston- 
ishing facts. For a period of ten years 
the length of the frost-proof growing 
season of this section has exceeded that 
of the fruit belt of Montana, and even 
the corn belt of Iowa, three hundred and 
eighty miles southwest of Lake Superior; 
of southern Wisconsin, two hundred and 
seventy-five miles south, and the famous 
fruit belt of Michigan, three hundred and 
twenty-six miles south. The average 
number of days between killing frosts in 
the Lake Superior district is one hundred 
and fifty-three, while that of Montana 
is only ninety-seven days, in Iowa one 
hundred and forty-four days, and in 
southern Wisconsin one hundred and 
thirty-three days. The average tempera- 
ture, however, of the Lake Superior 
region is sixty-six, while that farther 
south ranges in the seventies. The coldest 
winter day ever recorded in the Lake 
Superior district is but four degrees 
colder than the winter temperature shown 
at any of the other points mentioned. 
During the growing season the equalizing 
influence of Lake Superior in preventing 
high temperatures has a marked influence 
on the quality of the fruit. Thousands 
of trees have been set out during the 
past few years, which means hundreds of 
new fruit farms coming into bearing in a 
short time. 

* * * 

Berry culture is also rapidly increasing. 
This region is the natural home of blue- 
berries, the wild strawberry, blackberry 
and raspberry. The yield of the culti- 
vated varieties is very large and the 
quality unexcelled. The Indians have 
known how to live on fruit during the 
long autumns for centuries past. More than 
fifty carloads of strawberries were shipped 
from the little city of Bayfield last season. 
This is the natural fruit country of the 
northern latitude. During the summer and 
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early fall the Indians have for many years 
gathered great crops of blueberries, black- 
berries, raspberries and wild fruit, which 
grow wild in great profusion, and there are 
numerous marshes where an _ excellent 
quality of wild cranberry is found. Fruit- 
growers observed the quality and pro- 
fusion of the wild berries and fruit-growing 
in this Lake Superior country and com- 
menced several years ago setting out fruit 
trees and cultivating orchards intensively 
with the land between the small trees 
utilized for berry patches. 

The activities in fruit-land development 
in the Bayfield Peninsula in recent years 
are largely due to the energy of Mr. A. H. 
Wilkinson of Bayfield, who proves in a 
practical way what he believes. 

‘Some years ago Mr. William Knight, 
who has lived for many years on the Bay- 
field Peninsula, evidenced his faith in 
fruit-growing and took the lead by setting 
out thousands of fruit trees, and today 
has orchards that are a profitable proof 
of what can be done. The United States 
climatological reports state that a land sur- 
face responds much more readily to direct 
insolution than a water surface and also 
loses heat by radiation much more readily. 
The effect of this is to make air tempera- 
ture over water more equable than over 
land, so that differences of climate are 
brought about wherever a parallel of 
latitude runs partly over land and partly 
over water. The greater mildness of the 
winter climate in the region of the Great 
Lakes is directly attributed to these large 
bodies of fresh water. In the warm season 
the modifying effects of the water are con- 
fined mostly to the belts along the western 
gulf coast and around the Great Lakes. 

a * * 

When one recalls the great pines of 
northern Wisconsin and the shriek and 
echo of the whistle of the locomotive 
reverberating through the great forest aisles 
of towering timber that clustered about 
the lakes, and finds it nearly gone, it 
certainly induces a feeling of regret; but 
when it is realized that supplanting those 
magnificent forests are fields of growing 
crops and fruit-bearing trees, and the 
shade trees of the cities touching the very 
roots of the trees of long ago, the feeling 
of sadness leaves, and one sees the glory 
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of the transformation of the 
country, mitigating somewhat 
the sorrows of reminiscence 
of the great primeval forests 
of the past. 

The Lake Superior district 
has the great advantage of a 
growing sea- 
son extending AN ORCHARD 
several days OF DUCHESS 
between kill- APPLES 
ing frosts over 
that of other districts. This 
is a fact of great importance 
to the fruit-grower and farm- 
er, and not only is it import- 
ant because the growing sea- 
son is longer, but by reason 
of the proximity of this great 
lake, the temperature does 
not rise too high in the early 
spring, causing the early 
budding of the fruit trees and 
berry bushes. This is always 
retarded until all danger of a 
killing frost is 
over, and the SOME 
great hazard BAYFIELD 
of other fruit- STRAWBERRIES 
growing sec- 
tions is eliminated. During 
the late summer the water of 
the lake is warmed to such a 
degree that a sudden cooling 
of the air to the freezing 
point cannot take place. It 
is little wonder with the rich 
loamy soils of this peninsula, 
with its long growing season, 
especially adapted to apple, 
peach and cherry growing, 
berries of all kinds, which 
grow in great 
profusion, to 


s BLACKBERRY 
say nothing of FIELD 
the dairy and IN THE LAKE 
diversified SUPERIOR 
farming, has COUNTRY 
attracted wide 


attention to the country 
touching the shores of Lake 
Superior and Chequamegon 
Bay. The more the facts are 
investigated the more certain 
are theproofs of the value of 
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Lake Superior fruit farms, with their 
luscious vintage right at the door of the 
great markets of Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis and Milwaukee, commanding a 
premium by reason of its splendid quality 
and having a late season when the fruit is 
ready for shipment that escapes a flooded 
market. When you look upon these young 
trees in the Lake Superior orchards with 
their boughs bending under the heavy 
fruitage, the conviction comes to the visitor 
that the lands are much cheaper, all things 
considered, than the land of any other 
prominent northern fruit belt. 
* * * 

The farmer or fruit grower in northern 
Wisconsin can enjoy all the pleasures of 
camp life, without the necessity of putting 
up tents. There are many beautiful trout 
streams rippling and eddying on their 
way to this great lake and beautiful bay, 
and they are full of those speckled beauties. 
The streams run directly through many 
of the farms, and they run every day, 
filled to the brim with the clearest and 
coolest of water, so that it is not a long 
stretch of the imagination to say that the 
northern Wisconsin farmer is camp ng 
out in summer months, and camping out 
without many of the discomforts incident 
to real camp life. Wood can be had for 
the cutting, and springs abound. In the 
hunting season the whirr of the partridge 
and grouse is heard, ducks are numerous 
in many places, and just before the water 
skims over with ice the wild goose goes 
honking along on his way south to his 
winter home. Truly northern Wisconsin 
is a place where the charm of life in the 
woods is enjoyed by the home-builder in 
developing his farm. 

There is a delight in talking over the 
old days as one sits on the verandas of 
these new homes, many of which look 
over the waters of the bay. The winters 
may have seemed long in the early days 
when the ice covered the bay and ‘“‘navi- 
gation ceased” until spring; but those 
days now have the fascinating glow of 
history when Thomas Bardon, the young 
school teacher from Kentucky, came to 
Ashland, and Dr. Ellis, Governor Fifield, 
Colonel Knight, Samuel Vaughn, Martin 
Roehm, Judge Co¢hran and many other 
names familiar in the annals of Che- 
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quamegon Bay made up a sturdy Lake 
Superior neighborhood, that extended for 
many miles along the shores of the Lake, 
and delighted in the social life of pioneer 
days. The Lake Superior country teems 
with picturesque tradition, which adds 
piquant interest to the anticipation of 
the new home-seekers. 

The fruit blossoms that come in the 
springtime seem to tell the story of early 
days over and over. The buds arrive at 
the right time, and the glorious scent of 
the woods and fragrance of early spring- 
time seem to glory in their coming, herald- 
ing the fact that the danger of frost is 
over and the ripened fruit of autumn in 
the glorious Indian summer time in the 
Lake region is assured. 

* * * 

ees the Lake Superior country 

flows the famous Brule, the most re- 
nowned and beautiful trout stream in the 
world, which winds its way to Lake Superior 
from the timberland of northern Wisconsin. 
Upon its banks, from its source near the 
head waters of the St. Croix River to the 
Lake, are clustered many beautiful sum- 
mer homes.- For many years the region 
of the Brule has been the chosen haunt 
and rendezvous of those seeking an ideal 
spot for rest and recreation during the 
summer months. 

There are two branches, the Upper and 
the Lower Brule, and many ‘historic asso- 
ciations are connected with both of them. 
The main stream is said to have been 
worshipped as a deity by the Indians in 
ancient days. Near its banks the greatest 
of all tribal Indian battles was fought 
between the Chippewas and the Sioux. 

The Brule has the coolest and clearest 
of water, being fed by countless springs, 
and as it ripples on it seems to sing with 
Tennyson’s brook: 

I chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles, 
I babble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 

In other places the Brule rushes on over 
its rocky bed, forming picturesque rapids: 
By thirty hills I hurry down, 

Or slip between the ridges, 
and again its turbulent waters rest in 
placid pools, clear as crystal, as if mur- 
muring: 
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I linger by my shingly bars; 
I loiter round my cresses; 

The Brule seems emblematic of life 
itself. On its banks grows the lofty Norway 
pine, whose fragrance fills the air—air 
that is at the same time as soothing as in- 
vigorating—and the ground’s rich brown 
carpet formed by the fallen needles has 
afforded a noiseless carpet for warrior and 
woodsman, ever since long ago it felt the 
stealthy tread of the Indian brave. 
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guests draw nearer to the great fireplace, 
and in the glow of the crackling logs ex- 
change the experiences of the day and 
legends ‘of former days and departed 
worthies. The hospitality of Judge Coch- 
ran is as broad as his great, kindly nature 
itself, suggesting the boundless largess of 
the old baronial days and the spontaneity 

of Southern hospitality. 
Those who come to Nississhin year after 
year entertain for the limpid and beautiful 
waters of the Brule a veritable 











reverence. Among the guides 
are some in whose veins courses 
the blood of famous Indian 
chiefs and stalwart braves of 
early years, who to this day 
cherish fondly the associations 
of the woods and waters of 
their forefathers. 

The birchbark canoes, the 








TWO BUNCHES OF CHERRY CURRANTS GROWN IN THE 


LAKE SUPERIOR REGION 


A canoe trip down the Brule on a moon- 
lit night, winding in and out of the shadows 
to the silent poling and paddling of the 
Indian guide, while the witching light 
streams down upon the water through the 
latticed leaves and boughs, and banks 
covered with rich foliage, suggests a bridal 
trip on the swan-bark of Lohengrin, and 
one looks instinctively for swans in the 
pools of quiet water, and for sweeping 
eagles as the canoe shoots through the 
rushing rapids. 

* * * 

Upon the banks of the Brule is located 
“Nississhin,” meaning “Good Indian,” 
the summer home of Judge J. W. Cochran 
of Ashland, Wisconsin. Surrounded by 
beautiful pine trees in all their primeval 
grandeur, the cottage stands on the banks 
of the stream, at the bend just below Wild 
Cat Rapids. 

The birchbark canoes at their moorings 
had just brought in fresh trout, both rain- 
bow and speckled, toothsome morsels, fit 
for the gods. There was a hearty welcome 
from the host, and the good cheer of the 
guests who gathered about the table added 
to the charm and delight of days at 
Nississhin. When the tingling ozone of 
early autumn comes with her rich oriflamme 
of crimsoned foliage, then the host and his 


tables and baskets made in 
rustic beauty, all seem to fur- 
nish a setting for the Chip- 
pewayan legend of Longfellow’s “Hia- 
watha” and the tale of Gitcheegumee and 
his great future on the Big Sea Water. The 
spot inspires one to think in poetic fervor, 
yet avoiding the rhythm which, when long 
continued, makes one dizzy with its endless 
swing of words. 

Now look out for a real fish story. Trout 
are sO numerous in places along the Brule 
that when they are “jumping for flies,” 
the surface of the water is mottled as if 
by the pattering of huge raindrops, and 
you instinctively reach for your raincoat. 
Sometimes you wonder whiy it is that the 
trout, after all these years, are not able 
to distinguish between real and artificial 
flies. Yet perhaps it is not so strange when 
you consider that there are more than a 
thousand different flies and hackles made 
for the mystification of unsuspecting trout. 

* * * 

Floating down in canoes from Nississhin 
to the railroad station at Winnebojou 
was a rarely delightful journey. The 
baggage canoe left first, and in procession 
followed the gay party, making merry 
the last moments on the Brule. It was a 
beautiful sight. The autumn-tinted banks, 
the moss bending with the current of the 
stream, the jagged rocks, the wild flowers 
in full bloom, will ever be fresh in memory. 
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Even the prosaic fisherman falls under 
the spell of the environment. On the way 
to the station the mouth of the Little 
Brule, which empties into the Brule some 
distance below Nississhin, was passed. 
Just why the water in that beautiful little 
stream is not frozen over all the year is a 
mystery. For no liquid, except possibly 
liquid air, is as cold as the water of the 
Little Brule. The trout caught in these 
waters are redder and prettier than any 
other trout in the world, and as the modern 
Walton raises them from the water their 
sides gleam like a flash of flame. South 
of Winnebojou the Lower Brule for sixty 
miles “‘winds about, and in and out” the 
fifteen miles of territory intervening be- 
tween Nississhin and the Lake Superior 
shore, 

Just to feel the majesty of the forest 
primeval and awaken the echoes of the 
forest-clad banks seems to bring one into 
closest communion with nature. That 
doubtless is why the visitor and sojourner 
along the Brule feel the same fascination 
of forest and river that filled with deep 
content the soul of Thoreau. It incites 
that love of Nature in all her wild glory 
that makes all races kin in 
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Houghton are seen Tri-mountain, the 
Copper Range, and other properties with 
which Mr. Thomas W. Lawson has been 
identified. Boston interests seem to pre- 
dominate; it is said that anything even 
resembling a copper proposition finds 
ready favor in Boston and New England, 
where millions of dollars from the copper 
mines have been paid out year after year 
in Calumet & Hecla dividends. 

The shaft of the Calumet and Hecla 
reaches down nearly a mile perpendicu- 
larly, and many of the lateral shafts 
running at various angles greatly exceed 
that distance in length. It is evident 
that nature never intended that her 
treasures should be secured without work. 
The old-time method of shoring up mines 
with lumber has been superseded by 
cement pillars, so that one finds beneath 
the surface veritable cities, with a system 
of railways underground quite as extensive 
as that on the surface. 

* * * 

Copper ore from the Michigan penin- 
sula commands a higher price than that 
taken from other districts because it does 
not have to be treated by smelting; it 





the freedom of the wildwood. 
* * * 

oe the school geographies you 

studied years ago, you will 
remember on the map the 
little yellow arms or points 
reaching out into. Lake Supe- 
rior, forming the upper penin- 
sula of Michigan, and you 
perhaps recall the picture illus- 











trating a copper mine, which 
was located on one ofthese 
little thumb-like pieces of land that pro- 
ject into the lake: 

With scattered memories of long past 
geography days I awoke one morning and 
found myself in the copper country at 
Houghton, which is located on the river- 
like Portage Canal, through which thou- 
sands of boats pass every year to avoid 
the dangers of going around the storm- 
swept peninsula. 

On the hills across the river stand the 
shaft houses of the Quincy mine, which 
has paid out sixteen millions of dollars 
in dividends. Afar in the distance from 
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needs only crushing, and from it comes 
the purest and best native copper known 
in the world, and used largely for trolley 
wire, where the highest grade is required. 

The development of electrical equip- 
ment through the country has greatly 
stimulated the production of copper, and 
has up to within a few years sustained 
the price, so that the mines were generally 
worked at a profit, but at twelve cents 
there is not the margin of profit that 
influences a very great development of 
new properties. Considering the great 
amount of ore handled in order to get 
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the copper and furnish it at a cost at which 
it can be sold profitably, copper mining 
in the upper peninsula is a manufacturing 
rather than a mining proposition. The 
great Lake Superior copper veins have 
been as minutely and definitely traced 
as the topography of a railroad survey. 
The mother lode passes under the lake 
and outcrops again in the Cobalt region. 

Copper mining is regarded as one of 
the most substantial industries of the 
country, and the great organizations are 
kept at work even when the market price 
of the copper is below the profit margin. 

















THREE YEAR OLD YELLOW TRANSPARENT 
CRABAPPLES GROWN BY WM. KNIGHT 


Skilled and scientific organization in 
mining, and the permanent development 
of the copper country has been made 
possible because of the broad policy of 
the companies to continue their work 
with good markets and poor markets, 
holding together compactly the organiza- 
tions which have required years to build 
up. .:? 
* * * 

The cluster of cities in the copper 
country furnishes an interesting study in 
sociology. There is Red Jacket, the best 
behaved and one of the best formed cities 
in the country. The sheriff here is a 
veritable ‘“‘Poobah.” Very few police 
officers are required, for the sheriff of 
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this country has four hundred and sixty- 
five deputies in the population. While 
some crimes committed above ground 
may be dealt with leniently, punishment 
for an offense committed in the mines is 
always meted out to the fullest extent of 
the law. The old-time vigilant spirit of 
the gold camp reigns; traditional codes of 
honor are demanded. To steal of a brother 
miner or to permit of any lawlessness in 
the mines is beyond contemplation, even 
among those criminally inclined. 

One’s impression of a country is often- 
times greatly affected by its hotels. At 
Houghton is located the Douglas House, 
made locally famous by Mr. John C. 
Mann—certainly a most gracious and 
hospitable host. Travelers from far and 
near rendezvous at this hotel, which 
combines all city conveniences with 
country comfort. There is something 
about the hotel that reminds one of the 
home-like popularity of certain taverns of 
old days. It is home-like, it is club-like— 
with a piano, books and plenty of other 
means provided to while away the hours. 

A visit to Manndale farm, on the shores 
of Lake Superior a few miles distant, 
accounts for the liberal supply of delicious 
fresh fruits and vegetables provided, for 
Mr. Mann, the proprietor, is a scientific 
farmer who has decidedly emphasized the 
close relationship between a good hotel 
and a good farm. His Manndale sweet 
corn, his strawberries, vegetables, melons, 
cream and butter all explain why a 
dinner at the Douglas is a thing to be 
remembered. A great field of alfalfa 
growing in rank profusion and vividly 
green right on Lake Superior’s shore, 
furnishes forage for the herd of beautiful 
Guernseys which supply the hotel with 
the best of milk and the richest of cream. 

The old Hancock mine, for many years 
abandoned, has been reopened, and at 
Hancock, Calumet and all the other mining 
towns, there is a strong community of 
interests. While heretofore a large amount 
of the produce consumed has been shipped 
in, the farm development in the past few 
years bids fair to change this order of 
things. 

When Secretary James Wilson visited 
Houghton he was especially impressed 
with the agricultural possibilities of this 























“copper country.” On June 10, the day 
after he was there, many large fields of corn 
were planted, which ripened into a profit- 
able harvest in about ninety days of a 
growing weather. 


* * * 


A native son of the copper country 
takes as much pride in his birthright as 
does a survivor of the days of ’49 in Cali- 
fornia. The copper mines in-the Lake 
Superior country have been operated by 
several geneiations of miners, and the 
inspiration of true democracy is demon- 
strated here. Many of the wealthy and 
successful men of the copper country 
began their careers as boys in the mines. 
Among local celebrities is Mr. Horace G. 
Stevens, who has long been noted as one 
of the great authorities on copper mining, 
not only in the Upper Peninsula, but in 
all parts of the world. His hand-books 
are authoritative reference in all metal- 
lurgical libraries. 

At the Houghton School of Mines, 
Secretary Nagel made his famous address, 
which, with the paper prepared by Mr. 
George W. Perkins, has been made the 
basis of a large part of the investigations 
before the Stanley committee investigating 
the steel corporation at Washington. 
The School of Mines enjoys the distinction 
of being the only educational institution 
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of importance in the country that does 
not have an athletic department. The 
three hundred students take their recrea- 
tions and physical exercise in practical 
work at the mines, thus acquainting them- 
selves with the practical and basic facts 
of metallurgy. This school has estab- 
lished a reputation as one of the best 
mining schools in the country. 

Fortunes have been made from copper 
mines, but it is estimated that more 
money is lost on mines, considering the 
time and money expended by prospectors, 
investors and promoters, than is taken out. 
The fascinating quest of copper harks 
back to prehistoric times; far back of 
recorded Assyrian, Phoenician or Egyptian 
dynasties. 

That yellow spot on the map in the old 
geography will always be associated with 
the gleam of copper. The optimism of 
the people of that section is reflected in 
the gleam and glow of the “red metal” 
which they furnish to the markets of the 
world. No less than three thousand 
separate articles of everyday ornamental 
use, ranging from the double eagles in the 
United States mint to the pins that are 
made, used and lost by hundreds of tons 
every year, are products, directly and 
indirectly, of copper, and the future will 
undoubtedly increase its uses and ma- 
terially advance present prices. 








Many thoughts are so dependent upon the language in which 
they are clothed, that they would lose half their beauty if otherwise 
expressed. But the highest thoughts are those which are least depen- 
dent on language; and the dignity of any composition and praise to 
which it is entitled are in exact proportion to its independency of 
language or impression.—Ruskin. 














F]EIGHBOR knowledge has 
been found an inspiration 


rious state issues of the 
NATIONAL. The splendid 
success of ‘What Cheer 
in Rhode Island” in the 
October number will be followed in Febru- 
ary by “The Untold Treasures of Louisi- 
ana.” These state numbers have had a most 
potential influence in clearing up the mists 
of sectional prejudice. Little did I think, 
when we prepared the first state issue on 
Oklahoma, published in April, 1908, 
which appeared at the same time the 
ambitious new state was admitted to 
the Union, that the state numbers would 
eventually grow so great in scope as to 
include every state in the Union, with 
Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico in the 
list. 

“The Lure of Louisiana’ has been most 
effectively set forth by Mr. Garnault 
Agassiz. As one editor who pored over 
the proofs remarked, ‘‘Louisiana has never 
been so comprehensively and thoroughly 
presented to the people.”’ The hearty co- 
operation of Louisiana people was most 
gratifying and there were many invitations 
from the home-folks in the different par- 
ishes just to come in and visit with them 
when passing through. To come close to 
the home-folks and to have them feel that 
the NATIONAL has a friendly interest in 
the development of the American home, 
wherever that home may be, is the fondest 
wish of the publishers. 

The wonderful strides and development 
of the Creole State are suffused with 





in the preparation of va- - 


romance and picturesque traditions of 
the past. No wonder that her native 
sons and daughters love Louisiana. After 
one has spent even a few weeks among 
her hospitable and kindly people in the 
towns, counties and parishes, there is a 
desire and an inclination to remain. 
As to cities, what could rival New Orleans? 
It has long been called the winter capital 
of the country, and the Mardi Gras and 
early festivals of springtime have a touch 
of old-world grandeur. 

Again let the suggestion be made that 
if you desire an extra copy of the Louisiana 
issue, the order be sent in at once. Past 
experience has shown that state issues 
are always exhausted before everyone has 
received his ‘“‘copy to keep.” 


* * * 


UT in St. Charles, Illinois, there are 

many stories current concerning the 
late John W. Gates. This striking type of 
man believed always that life was a 
gamble. He often said that even the 
farmer planting his corn is gambling. He 
bets on the weather; sometimes he loses, 
sometimes wins. Every man gambles, 
no matter if he only crosses the street. 
This has gone into history as the phil- 
osophy of the late John W. Gates. Many 
old friends at the old home feel that 
John W. Gates was first of all a jolly, 
good-hearted man. He did love a poker 
game in a box car, even when living in 
a small city in Illinois. At Turner’s 
Junction, now west Chicago, he entered a 
contract to husk a neighboring farmer’s 
corn when a lad. With this he made 
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enough money to make his first payment 
on a threshing machine. And then, as an 
old Illinois farmer said, “You bet he 
threshed not only wheat, but all com- 
petitors.” He gambled on a big crop 
and got his share of it. 

A squirrel running up a tree gave him 
the idea of buying some woodland and 
turning it into money. He carefully 
measured the trees, made estimates of the 
amount of cordwood the woodland would 
yield, and then made an offer. Later 
he bought out his father’s hardware 
store and sold barbed wire. As he rolled 
the bundles of wire he began to think 
about selling more barbed wire, barbed 
wire by wholesale. He dreamed about 
the great ranches in Texas and all the 
thousands of farmers growing more and 
more prosperous who required barbed 
wire. He started to sell barbed wire on 
the road, made a study of wire, and laid 
the foundation of his fortune in the 
product which has supplanted the old 
wire fences of pioneer days. He was 
ready at any and all times to bet on his 
judgment, and from his quaint saying was 
coined the phrase “bet you a million 
dollars.” His constructive work in Texas, 
at Port Arthur, reveals the sturdy pioneer 
stuff that wrought success in business 
undertakings. 

* * * 
yet does Christmas mean to you?” 
I asked a jocular friend. “A box 
of Huyler’s all around,” he answered with 
a smile. 

The giving of a box of sweets grows 
more and more popular every year since 
candy-making has become an art. Never 
in the history of civilization have there 
been so many kinds of candy to choose 
from. In the old days a few rolls of 
“‘barberpole,”’ stick candy and horehound 
was a liberal assortment for any store. 

The scientific recognition of candy as 
a powerful sustaining and strengthening 
food has done much to eliminate the old 
prejudice against children eating too 
much candy, and the growth of the candy 
business in the United States during the 
past half century has been nothing short 
of phenomenal. The pioneer of this new 
epoch in national history, the epoch of 
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sweets, was John S. Huyler of New York, 
who began making soft molasses chewing 
candy in 1874. It was “recommended by 
doctors and physicians for coughs and 
colds” and thousands of samples were 
distributed daily. In 1876 a candy-maker 
went into a window of the Huyler Broad- 
way store and pulled taffy, much to the 
enjoyment of the pedestrian, and this 
proved to be a valuable advertisement. 
The success of the great Huyler business 
was assured after this novel exploit. 

The old-fashioned molasses candy busi- 
ness soon evoluted into a great manu- 
facturing plant in the very center of New 
York City, covering an area of 125,000 
square feet, besides fourteen branch fac- . 
tories located in other cities. From one 
single confection the number of dainties 
grew until today there are 650 different 
kinds of candy made in the Huyler plant 
alone. There are fifty-four Huyler stores 
located in twenty-four cities, and more 
than four thousand agencies located in 
the leading drug stores throughout the 
country. 

John A. Huyler, the founder of this 
great business, died about a year ago, and 
the business today is conducted by his ' 
three sons with a fourth to enter the 
business upon the completion of his 
collegiate course. This is the realization 
of the dream of the founder. It is unusua 
in these days to find a business carried 
on by four sons, and the circumstances 
of their association of kinship in the 
harmonious conduct of a great business 
is a lasting tribute to the memory of their 
father. 

At the time of John S. Huyler’s death 
a stray newspaper clipping conveying the 
sentiments of a family “‘pulling together” 
was found among his valuable papers in 
the vault—a silent and powerful message 
to his sons. During his lifetime this 
far-seeing father planned the conduct of 
his candy and chocolate business by 
starting each son in a different branch of 
the business and at the bottom of the 
ladder. 

Immediately upon his graduation from 
college, F. DeKiyn Huyler, the eldest son, 
stepped into the business office of the 
concern and worked his way through the 
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various branches until he became treasurer 
of the corporation before his father’s 
death. The training in the financial end 
of the business was thorough and practical, 
and today finds him president of the vast 
Huyler candy business. 

The second son, David Huyler, began 
his work in the manufacturing end of the 
business, where in overalls and jumpers 
he started in to learn ‘‘the art of candy- 
making,’ according to the Huyler stand- 
ard. As I chatted with him he caught 
up several cocoa beans, and cutting them 
through with a knife, explained the dif- 
ferent grades of cocoa beans to show 
that, as in coffee and tea, the secret of 
success in the making of cocoa products 
is the blend. 

Coulter Huyler, the third son, is in 
charge of the retail stores of the Huyler 
company, and under his efficient manage- 
ment, this branch has grown into an 
important end of the business, coming in 
close touch with consumers all over the 
country. 

These brothers, each specializing in the 
work at hand, are making the Huyler 
busiiess an enduring monument to a great 
man and a noble father, John S. Huyler. 
The name “Huyler” is already syncny- 
mous to candy of the highest quality and 
standard. 

* * * 


VERYONE likes to read a magazine 

which, like a well-informed traveler, 
comes to hand with “good reports’ of 
its observations in many quarters of the 
Republic. 

An honored statesman and a possible 
recipient of the nation’s greatest possible 
honor once remarked that ‘‘the NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE is not to be classified among 
the ordinary periodicals. It does not 
require a college professor to sense its 
meaning. Neither is it on the lower level 
of sordid intolerance and demagogy.” 
It is rather to be classified as built on the 
broad level of human sympathy. It’s the 
magazine of the “Happy Habit” and 
“Heart Throbs,” and its hold upon the 
affections of the people is the strongest 
because it is truest to the real wants of 
the people. 


The matron in one Southern home 


LETS TALK IT OVER 


declares, “The history of our country is 
being recorded every year, and nowhere 
do we find it written in such a vivid, 
interesting and condensed style as our 
own Editor gives us in the NATIONAL.” 

From Canada comes this breezy com- 
pliment: “I like the way you tell of a 
country, one can so readily follow you. 
The NATIONAL is doing a great work. 
It puts the various parts of our country 
in touch with all other parts—it makes us 
acquainted with one another.” 

Mrs. A. B. Patton, Livingston, Alabama, 
who began reading the NATIONAL in 1903, 
says, “My whole family enjoy the Na- 
TIONAL, the Washington Department es- 
pecially by the men—and the Home 
Department by the women.” 

Hon. George W. Taylor, Congressman 
from Alabama: “I have certainly en- 
joyed your NATIONAL MAGAZINE and my 
chief pleasure has been the delight my 
children take in it.” 

The NATIONAL wants to be as a friendly 
visitor among the home folks. 


* * + 


‘g the public is to be attracted, some pre- 

conceived idea must be exploited in 
either social, commercial or political life. 
Men who go along in regular routine are 
looked upon, no matter how valuable 
their service may be, as only a part of 
many thousand indispensable men, who 
do the work of the world in comparative 
or actual obscurity. While certain so- 
called ‘successful’? men have sacrificed 
their health and lives in the pursuit of 
some goal, there are thousands of con- 
tented, happy men who live quietly day 
by day, away from the turmoil of hazard- 
ous ventures. Nothing has impressed 
me more than the story of an employe 
of the Waltham Watch Company, who 
after more than half a century of service, 
retired at a ripe old age, happy and con- 
tented and proud of his life work in rearing 
a family. His home was happy, though 
supported on a moderate wage. 

There is a great difference between being 
dissatisfied and unsatisfied. One must be 
unsatisfied in order to progress, but to be 
dissatisfied is another story. Sometimes 
it is hard to know whether progress de- 
pends more upon the unsatisfied or the 
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dissatisfied man. Creating discontent 
and disturbing things is not enduring re- 
form. It merely secures an ephemeral 
sensation that passes away quite as 
quickly as in the making. Things are 
seldom what they seem, and if a true 
analysis. could be made of the conditions 
of the millions “unheard of and unsung,” 
and again of those few who have projected 
themselves into the limelight, it would be 
found that the unknown thousands are in 
reality the happiest. The more I mingle 
among public men, magnates or celebri- 
ties, the less I am inclined to envy their 
position. The law of compensation oper- 
ates today as in ages past, and the cost is 
always commensurate with the gain. To 
be good and healthy, contented but unsat- 
isfied enough to push on and help others, 
without maligning those who have what 
we have not, but enjoying what we have 
with a consciousness that even the rich 
and successful have their trials—to keep, 
in a word, a wholesome viewpoint of life— 
what more is there, after all? 


* * * 


pave transportation into Switzerland 

via the Rhine, from Strasburg to 
Basle is steadily increasing, reaching 64,700 
tons in 1910, against 40,000 tons in 1909, 
and this in spite of the fact that railroad 


construction in the cantons has’ been 
immensely developed. 
* * * 


hes IGRATION from Armenia has largely 

increased since the Turkish govern- 
ment decided to “enlist”? Armenian Chris- 
tians into the Turkish army, and a very 
large proportion went to the United States. 
Here they find wages immensely higher 
than at home, where a skilful rug-maker 
seldom earns over two and _ one-half 
piastres (ten cents) per day. Much of 
their earnings are sent back to Armenia 
by letter; a dollar or two at a time, and 
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those sections which have largely sent 
their young people to America are said 
to be wonderfully prosperous compared 
with the inland population, although it 
is estimated that the whole amount does 
not much exceed $500,000 a year. This, 
however, makes a great difference to 
people who live on one or two piastres 
(four to eight cents) a day, or five piastres 
at the most. 
* * * 


p ILBERTS, largely sold in Europe, but 

less generally in the United States, 
are produced in the Black Sea Provinces 
of Turkey in Asia, and were exported in 
1910-11 to the amount of 118,750,000 
pounds valued at 2,530,884 abroad, of 
which about ten per cent only reached 
the United States. 


* * * 


_ Fifty-seventh Annual State Fair of 
Iowa has had as one of its features a 
million-dollar parade of prize-winning live- 
stock. It was without doubt the greatest 
fair ever held in the Hawkeye State, and 
the attendance during the hot and high 
winds of early fall surpassed the records 
of all previous years. 

Many claim that this livestock show has 
never been equalled in the history of the 
world, and after seeing the million-dollar 
parade, which included cattle and horses 
which had won premiums and were valued 
at more than a million dollars, one could 
form some conception of the rapidly- 
growing wealth of the farm and stock 
holdings of the Middle West. There 
were more than five hundred cattle and 
as many horses in each procession, and 
the parade covered the mile race course 
for more than half its length. It was 
altogether one of the most impressive 
displays of livestock that has ever been 
witnessed, even in the center of American 
livestock production. 
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y phi RANDOLPH is at our women readers’ service on any subject that may come 
within the offices of the NATIONAL’Ss Home Department. 
will be printed unless otherwise requested; particular inquiries will be personally answered. 


Replies to general questions 








MONG the precepts for the 
successful wife laid down 
by Mme. Maeterlinck, 
who married the great 
Belgian mystic, she is 
credited with this re- 

mark: “Don’t cry and say of your hus- 
band, ‘poor me, he doesn’t understand.’ 
Rather sympathize with him and say ‘poor 
fellow, he can’t understand.’ ” 

A play that had successfully withstood 
five hundred performances in one metrop- 
olis came recently to another, and was 
enthusiastically heralded by those who had 
witnessed its initial run. The press was 
especially cordial in advance announce- 
ments, and the large audience of “first 
nighters” included representatives of all 
the leading papers. That the play in- 
tensely impressed them was manifested by 
the notices which they wrote in review. 
All save one spoke of the play in warmest 
praise; all save one agreed that this pro- 
duction was among the most important 
in the annals of the modern stage. But 
the single dissenter was, alas, a critic of no 
small note. His comment had for years 
carried weight in dramatic circles, and his 


denunciation of the play was not without 
its effect. 

One night upon reaching home this 
critic found his wife reading an effusive 
commendation bestowed on the play by a 
well-known contemporary. 

“Tell me, dear,”’ she asked him, “why 
you do not like this play? You have 
admitted the quality of the cast, and the 
excellence of its production. What spoils 
the play?” 

“Tt’s the unnaturalness of it,’’ he said 
wearily. “It throws a false viewpoint on 
a woman’s life and ideals.” 

“Plays of that kind are detestable,” 
encouraged his helpmate, ‘“but—I .was 
thinking that I’d like to hear the music.” 

“Oh, the music is gorgeous,” he ad- 
mitted readily, “but a stilted play like that 
would bore to death a woman like you.” 

Not naturally antagonistic, the lady 
held her peace, but the next afternoon 
she attended the matinee, unaccompanied. 
Before she left the theatre she stepped 
into a telephone booth and called her 
husband’s office. 

“T’ve seen it,’’ she cried breathlessly, 
“and—if you ever write another word 
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against it—I’ll lose all faith in your judg- 
ment. So will every woman who reads 
your paper. That play was the most 
wonderful thing I ever saw—it gave an 
almost uncanny insight into women’s 
lives, and’’—as she prepared to ring off— 
“tomorrow evening I’m going to bring the 
girls to see it.” 

The erstwhile critic looked blankly in 
front of him. Finally he murmured, 
“Women are—the deuce,” and called up 
the manager of the play. 

“Your show’s all right,” he began. 
““My wife says so, and she knows. But 
blamed if ever I knew before that women 
were like that!” 

“Poor fellow,” quoted the critic’s wife, 
“he can’t understand.” 

The play ‘“Everywoman” follows a 
young woman on the great journey of her 
life—or, as the author has put it, on 
“her pilgrimage in quest of love.” The 
play is properly an allegory, not unlike 
the “Miracle plays” or “Moralities” of 
the remote past. Everywoman with her 
three beautiful companions, Youth, Beauty 
and Modesty, seeks King Love. Youth 
believes he is to be found in the play- 
houses of the city, and encouraged by 
Flattery’s words, Everywoman and her 
companions set out for the great metropolis. 
Behind the scenes of the theatre, Every- 
woman in turn mistakes Passion, an actor, 
Wealth, a millionaire, and Witless, a noble- 
man, for Love. Everywoman has become 
a star, the world is at her feet, but her 
quest is still unfinished when Beauty dies 
at the close of a gorgeous New Year’s 
banquet at Everywoman’s home. Modesty 
is banished, Conscience, the faithful hand- 


LITTLE 


A HELP IN MAKING BREAD 
By A Longtime Subscriber 
After the bread is mixed and molded, grease 
the mixing pan in which it is to stand while 
rising, and the ease with which it can be 
taken from the pan when making into loaves 
will be a pleasant feature of the work. Please 
don’t fail to try this at the next bread mixing. 


Perfection Dumplings 


You'll call them so surely if you make 
them this way. Take some of the broth in 
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maiden, annoys Everywoman, and Youth 
has grown weak. At the anti-climax, 
when Youth is claimed by Time, and 
Everywoman is spurned for Vice by Wealth, 
when alone and heartsick she finds Nobody 
her friend, a great human scene is enacted. 
The agony of Everywoman’s remorse must 
strike a sympathetic chord in the heart of 
every woman who witnesses the play. 
An outcast, she is at last rescued by Truth, 
and is led back to her home. Here ends 
her pilgrimage; for Love is found at her 
own hearthside. 

No woman can follow the play without 
realizing that the experiences, the temp- 
tations, the obstacles that beset the path 
of the allegorical “Everywoman”’ are in- 
deed in some degree a counterpart to those 
in her own life. No woman can gainsay 
the vital insight of the author, Mr. Walter 
Browne, who died upon the eve of the 
first performance of “Everywoman.”’ Much 
might be written of Mr. Chadwick’s music 
and of Mr. Marion’s staging, which con- 
tribute so much to Mr. Savage’s faultless 
production. But in the last analysis, 
“The play’s the thing,’’ as Shakespeare 
has said, and though men may see, and 
seeing, may not understand, I feel sure 
that no woman can resist the fascination, 
nay, the truth and forcefulness of ‘“Every- 
woman,” 


HELPS 


which your meat is cooking, let it cool, and 
use for mixing in place of milk, thus im- 

arting the flavor of the soup to ‘the dump- 
aaa. Aside from this, proceed as with cream 
tartar, or baking powder biscuits, only not 
making quite as stiff, and dropping from 
the mixing spoon on a steamer which rests 
on the meat and bones above the broth. Let 
them steam in this way and find for yourself 
how light and nice they are, with none of the 
sogginess coming from their being submerged 
in the boiling liquid. 





FIVE GOOD SUGGESTIONS 
By Mrs. George R. Whitcomb 


A white cotton blanket, used as a table 
mat, is less expensive than the regular 
‘silence cloth,’’ easier washed and answers the 
purpose very well. 

I use the partly-worn ones as mattress 
covers, piecing out the length with canton 
flannel, so that they may turn well over the 
mattress at both ends. 

For outdoor use, a two candle-power electric 
light enclosed in a frosted glass globe on each 
gate post, or veranda posts, will ‘‘carry’’ a 
long way, lighting the path and giving a 
cheerful glow to the premises at night, at 
little expense. The switch may be indoors 
or on the porch. 

Aprons of strong, dark Japanese crepe, 
gathered slightly in to a yoke band, and tied 
back with two-inch wide strings, are becom- 
ing, wear well, do not show soil like a smooth 
surface and require no starching or ironing. 
The blue shades are best. 

This is also nice for slip covers on cushions 
in common use. 

Run a tuck in the children’s new bloomers, 
for even if the material is shrunk before 
making up, it will shrink more, and they are 
so soon outgrown and begin to draw uncom- 
fortably. 

It is better to have the elastic only half 
as wide as the casing, and draw it out before 
washing, as it shrinks considerably, and un- 
less left very loose, will impede the circulation. 

Flour, baked in the oven till thoroughly 
heated and dry, is much more wholesome for 
thickening gravies, soups, sauces, etc., than 
the raw flour, which needs long cooking in 
liquid. 

I make a small supply at a time and keep 
in a covered tin receptacle. 


TO KEEP BABY QUIET 
By Dora B. Riddle 


In order to keep baby quiet while trimming 
his toenails, wrap a stocking around his foot 
and hold in this way, as he is ticklish and 
squirms when your hand touches him. 


To Keep Tins from Rusting 

Rub your tin buckets, etc., with lard and 
then heat thoroughly and wash before using. 
You will learn this will make them last twice 
as long. 

Baking Hints 

When baking a cake, have the pan or tin 
real hot and your cake will never stick. I 
learned this by experience. 

To make biscuits fit “ for a king’’ use sour 
milk, and to every quart of milk use one tea- 
spoonful of soda, one and one half teaspoons- 
ful of Snow King baking powder, one table- 
spoonful of salt, one heaping tablespoonful 
of lard or butter. Mix just enough flour to 
conveniently work for biscuits and bake in a 
hot oven. You will be delighted. 
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THE BEST SAUSAGE YET 
Mr. M. N. W. 


What farmer’s wife that has ever mixed a 
large tubful of half-frozen ground sausage 
meat will not welcome this recipe? 

First cut your sausage meat into three or 
four inch pieces, which will make it go 
through chopper much faster. Then weigh 
up, say, twenty-five pounds, and for every 
pound of meat allow one level teaspoonful 
of black pepper, salt and sage, or if sage is 
not liked, it may be omitted. Or if sausage 
is relished better when highly seasoned, use 
heaping teaspoonful. 

Now spread meat on mixing board or bare 
table and sprinkle with the salt, pepper and 
sage, which has been thoroughly mixed. Roll 
and stir meat so the seasoning will be thor- 
oughly distributed. Then run meat through 
chopper when lo! you have your sausage 
ready to run through stuffer. 

Then if you want to cook part of sausage 
down in the quickest and easiest way, pack 
gallon crocks with fresh-ground sausage 
within two or three inches of top, cover and 
place in slow oven for two or three hours or 
until when pried open in middle the meat 
will be white and not red. When cold cover 
with melted lard. When wanted for table, 
scrape off lard, slice and fry. Keep in cool 
place. Sausage cooked in this way will keep 
for a year. 


HOT BRICK FOR IRON STAND 
By Jessie Redfern 


When ironing, heat a brick hot and use for 
your iron stand; the iron keeps hot much 


longer. 
To Remove Mildew 


Rub common brown soap on the spot and 
scrape white chalk on it; keep wet and lay 
in the sun. 


To Clean Oil Paintings 


A slice of raw potato will clean oil paintings 
without injury; a slice dipped in soda 


brightens it. 
Scorched Food 


To remove scorch from bread, cakes, 
cookies, etc., use a grater; it leaves a smooth 
surface and does not break the food as does 
a knife, and there is no waste. 


PRUNE PUDDING 
By Mrs. Joseph Allen 


It. melts in your mouth and is a real 
novelty. 

One cup cooked prunes, unsweetened and 
chopped fine; one cup sugar; one cup chopped 
nuts; one-half cup milk; one tablespoon 
butter; one teaspoonful baking powder; 
three crackers rolled fine; one pinch salt; 
one teaspoonful vanilla. Bake in a buttered 
pan for about twenty minutes. Have oven 
at moderate heat. Serve hot. 
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HOME HINTS 
By Abby Barry 


To remove ink spilled on carpets, apply 
melted candle wax and allow it to remain 
until cold. Lift the wax and place a blotter 
over the spot. The remaining wax may be 
lifted by passing a hot iron over the blotter. 

If china is tied together and boiled.in milk, 
the pieces will adhere and the article will last 
many years. 

Wash tortoise shell in tepid water, dry and 
rub with olive oil. Polish with a cloth or 
chamois. 

Common table salt added to gasolene will 
clean spots from silk and delicate fabrics 
without leaving a ring. 

Cream to be whipped must be one day old. 
No sugar should be added either before or 
after it is beaten. The sweetening should be 
in the pudding or cake with which it is served. 

A pinch of cayenne pepper taken in water 
before going out in the cold keeps one from 
getting chilled. 

Washing lamp chimneys by immersing 
them in water often makes them brittle. A 
safer way to clean them is to hold them for 
a few minutes over a steaming kettle. Then 
polish them briskly with a soft cloth. 


HOW TO PRESERVE OLD PHOTOS 
By M.C. 


A unique way to preserve old photos is as 
follows: Put the photographs into clean, hot 
water; very soon the pictures loosen and 
may be easily removed from the cards. When 
dry, either trim down, to economize space, 
or carefully cut away the background en- 
tirely. Mount them in a scrapbook or a book 
made especially for kodak pictures. You 
will then have a book with which you can 
spend many happy moments ,looking over 
familiar scenes and faces. 


To Clean Gold Picture Frames 
To the beaten white of an egg add one 
pint of cold water and moisten the frames 
with the mixture, using a sponge. Carefully 
wipe with a soft flannel, then take another 
dry cloth and give the frame a light rubbing. 





PASTE IT 
By Michigan 
When my embroidered waist came home 
from the laundry, the collar was torn in three 
places, and as it was fastened to the waist, 
I did not know what to do, as I could not 
mend it without wrinkling the waist. I 
snipped three little pieces of the linen from 
the bottom edge, and with a bit of library 
paste applied them to the inside of the collar, 
then pressed with a warm (not hot) iron. 
They did not show at all. I wore the waist 
until it was soiled and then made a new collar. 
This may help someone to whom laundry 
bills are a serious item. 


LAUNDRY HINTS 
By W.E. C. 


1. Never wring linen with a clothes- 
wringer; it makes wrinkles that are hard to 
iron out. 

2. Starched clothes are easier ironed if 
sprinkled with hot water half an hour before 
ironing. 

3. If ladies who have weak eyes would wear 
a pair of smoked or dark glasses while hanging 
out clothes after washing, they would be 
saved many a headache caused by the reflec- 
tion of the sun on the clothes, or on the daz- 
zling white snow. 

4. When you need to iron some clothes in 
a hurry (or have colors that run) and have 
no time to dampen them as usual, try wringing 
a clean turkish towel in lukewarm water, 
spread over the article you wish to dampen, 
roll up for a few minutes, and the moisture 
from the towel will make the article ready 
for ironing in a short time. 


How to Shrink Goods 

It is a wise precaution to shrink wash goods 
before cutting; keep your material in the 
same creases as when bought, opened only 
enough to lay smoothly on the bottom of the 
bath-tub; run enough water in the tub to 
cover the goods and leave until thoroughly 
wet and shrunken. 

Lay a broom handle across the tub and 
hang the material over it to drain till dry; 
upon removal the goods will be as smoothly 
pressed as when delivered. 

If colored goods, a little salt in the water 
will set the colors at the same time. 


A COAT OF VARNISH 
By H.L. P. 


A coat of white varnish applied to straw- 
matting suit-cases and shopping-bags much 
improves their looks and usefulness. The 
varnish causes them to shed water and makes 
them waterproof. 


For the Houseworker 
To prevent graham gems scorching, when 
filling gem pans with batter leave one of the 
cups empty and fill it with water. 
Honey Sandwiches 
Sweet clover honey blended with dairy 
butter makes a delicious sandwich spread 
between slices of white or brown , bread. 
Mixed with minced raisins and nuts and used 
in the same way, the sandwiches are also 
fine. 


DUSTLESS DUSTER 


Might I make a request of the Home De- 
partment? 

Will someone please send in directions 
for the liquid into which to dip a duster to 
make it the ‘‘dustless duster’’? 
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WHAT TO DO -WITH SCRAPS 
By O. Mott 


The large heavy ribs or veins of cauli- - 


flower leaves, peeled and the heavy threads 
stripped off as in rhubarb, make a fine relish 
or salad, when cut in tiny cubes, and if for 
a relish, add vinegar or lemon juice, salt and 
pepper (sugar if desired), and if for salad 
add a mayonnaise or boiled dressing, and 
garnish with lettuce leaves as usual. Cut 
in one-half inch pieces and boil until tender, 
by adding a cream sauce, it makes an ex- 
cellent creamed vegetable. 

The large veins in cabbage leaves can be 
peeled and shredded the same way, cut in 
short lengths, cooked until tender, and 
creamed to make an extra dish in the vege- 
table course, when the inside of the cabbage 
has been used for some other purpose. Also 
the large outside green curved cabbage 
leaves can be cut to form boats or shells, 
serrating or pointing the edges, and the cubes 
cut from the tender inside pieces of the center 
veins or the inside of the large stalk, with 
dressing, makes almost as good salad as the 
shredded inside which is usually used, and 
this can be used to fill the shells. 

The stalk on which the lettuce leaves grow 
will be found to be exceedingly tender on 
the inside, and makes a good salad, cut in 
tiny pieces, adding onion and celery, and a 
dressing, or can be used as an addition to 
any green salad. The outside lettuce leaves 
themselves which are a little overgrown, 
may be cooked in the manner as greens, and 
are quite palatable. 

The inside of celery roots so often thrown 
away can be cut in tiny cubes and added to 
a potato salad, or any salad which requires 
celery; also can be boiled and creamed the 
same as creamed celery. The light tender 
leaves should always be dried, as they are 
an excellent addition to soup or anything 
where celery flavor is desired, giving almost 
as strong a taste as celery seed. 

Beet tops and turnip tops, when young 
and fresh, either singly or cooked together, 
make an excellent dish of greens. 

Apple peelings can be chopped and cooked, 
and the juice drained off from the peelings 
makes an excellent jelly, as the property so 
desirable to make a g jelly is near the 
skin; consequently no apple peelings should 
ever be discarded when making apple jelly 
from the whole apple. Apple peelings put in 
a stone crock and treated the same as cider 
vinegar, makes a very good vinegar in time. 
Rhubarb peelings, strawberry variety, cooked 
until soft and juice drained, adding one-half 
apple juice made from peelings, makes a 
nice jelly of a good color. 


POTATO HELP 


By Mrs. W.G. Roberts 


To keep potatoes from rotting in the 
cellar, place chunks of lime in several places 
among them. 


A NUTRITIOUS SOUP 
By Mame E. Buxton 


+ All know how very healthful and nourish- 
ing buttermilk is, but not many know what 
delicious soup it makes. The rectpe is very 
simple. Three pints buttermilk heated and 
thickened with one small tablespoonful fine 
cracker crumbs and one of flour mixed with 
a tablespoonful of sugar. Add very slowly 
the beaten yolks of two eggs. If a little of 
the hot milk is added to the egg before putting 
egg in the soup, it is not so liable to curdle. 
Season with salt, pepper and cinnamon if 
liked. Lastly add a piece of butter size of 
egg when ready to serve. Beat the whites of 
the eggs and drop a spoonful in each soup 
plate before sending to table. 


To Pour Oil 


Since learning to use the following pre- 
caution I have been saved so much annoy- 
ance that I think the idea worth passing 
along. 

’ Everyone recognizes-the difficulty of pour- 
ing out the contents of an oil can when it 
is full by the usual method of -holding the 
can with bunghole at lower side. By revers- 
ing the order, that is, holding the can with 
the opening at the upper side, the trouble is 
entirely eliminated, owing to the fact that 
the bulk of the contents is below the bung- 
hole. The pressure relieved, the oil flows in 
an even, steady stream with no danger of 


mishap. 
To Make Cork Smaller 


Pare around the cork, as in ‘peeling an 
ane This gives a smooth surface instead 
of the haggled results of the usual methods of 
whittling. 


EGGLESS SPICE CAKE 
By Mrs. E. A. Tapper 


Cream a tablespoonful of butter or lard 
with one cup of light brown sugar, add one 
cup of buttermilk or sour milk, a teaspoonful 
of soda, two heaping teaspoonfuls of cocoa, 
a pinch of salt and two cups of flour, or 
enough to make a batter a little thicker 
than for layer cake. “Flavor with spices or 
vanilla as you prefer. 

Frosting: Add to four tablespoonfuls of 
confectioners’ sugar a scant tablespoonful 
of water or milk. Flavor with vanilla. Stir 
well and use, adding a little more sugar if 
the frosting is not thick enough. 


SOAP TEST 
By A. P. Reed, M. D. 


Soaps unfit for use on the skin are those 
having free alkali in them: that is aika.i 
uncombined, not held in solution; such 
soaps are irritating and may be readily 
detected by touching the tongue to them 
when a burning sensation will be produced. 
This, a good toilet soap will never do. 














